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PREFACE. 



It may account for several features, and especially 
for the style, of the following pages if it be ex- 
plained that, with the exception of the Sixth 
Lecture, they were written for a promiscuous 
audience, to whom they were also, in the simpler 
parts, spoken. The discourses on the painters 
arose out of a desire much less ambitious than 
publication, which was not originally contemplated. 
They may be regarded as residuary products of 
the unique Art Collection in the late ^Manchester 
Exhibition. And they sprang from a desire to 
lend some help for the opportunity to those 
whom it was the writer's business to teach in 
spiritual things, and who were much more likely to 
be grateful for fragments of assistance than critical 
of blunders on which the clergy of art might be 
severe. They were lay sermons. During the 
Exhibition there was no dearth of admirable 
technical criticism— especially in the brilliant 
columns of the Manchester Guardian. But it did 
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not meet the public need which is constantly thrust 
on the notice of those in the position of the present 
writer. It did not, therefore, give Art its full value 
for the public, or sufficiently help the mass of 
intelligent people to that imaginative and spiritual 
culture which such exhibitions ought to afford. 

To students and experts in Art, as such, the 
book (be it humbly and sincerely said) is of 
no worth. It has what would be described 
in another connexion as no scientific value. 
The writer is neither an artist nor an artist's 
son. Its purpose is popular, though not in the 
extreme sense of the word. Nothing has more 
to do with that public genius of ours for hideousness 
which Art Congresses deplore than a vague but 
deep conviction on the part of the public that j. 
is for the artists chiefly or alone, and that it is ( 
of vital relation to our most serious interests and 
beliefs. Art is a spiritual product ; and it is fataL 
to every spiritual product that its church should 
exist for the sake of its clergy. An effort was here 
made, faut de mieux^ to bring home to a small 
section of the lay mind that spiritual interest in the 
great subject-matter of Art which must in the 
long run constitute the basis of its appeal to man- 
kind at large. It was sought to familiarise people 
who do not claim to be considered artistic at all 




with a true way, which for them is the truest, of 
viewing pictures ; while at the same time the writer 
makes no claim to be correct in every particular 
interpretation. Some of his interpretations he 
offers with much more diffidence than may appear 
from the text. It is believed, however, that there 
is room and ijeed for more expository criticism than 
we possess either in art or literature. Nowhere is 
this so much the case as in Music. When shall the 
Ruskin of that art arise ? A vast number of people 
are willing to be helped to see. And a growing 
number, on the other hand, who have neither the 
faculty nor the courage for criticism which becomes 
itself a classic, may yet be able to afford some 
useful help and lasting pleasure by handing 
their own magnifier to visitors to the galleries. 
Expository preaching is coming back into fashion 
and use, and it need not be confined to scriptural 
texts, nor to that order of Inspiration alone which 
marks the Bible. 

There is one leading principle of Art which it has 
in common with the most spiritual religion, and 
which is made much of here. The content of Art, 
being in the nature of Inspiration, must not be 
limited to the direct and conscious horizon of the 
artist It is of no private interpretation — even 
when the artist himself expounds. We must 
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indeed avoid and reprobate interpretations which 
are as alien to his indention as the chief baker's 
three baskets are to the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the " badgers* skins dyed red," in Exodus, are to 
the Atonement But while we refuse to do violence 
to the text, we must equally refuse to go no further 
than itself on its own road. Mere textualism of 
this sort really is violence to the text at last, and 
the Bible has almost been ruined for the public by 
it. And we shall never get the true taste for Art 
afloat as a social power till we can set people free 
from the paralysing fear of going a jot beyond the 
direct and immediate consciousness of the artist at 
his work. We must feel ourselves free to find 
in a picture any suggestion which is really and 
reasonably congruous with its central idea, whether 
deliberately meant by the painter or no. The 
great spiritual products of an age or a civilization 
reflect something much more than their artist or 
even their art And painter, singer, and poet are 
alike, as Shelley says, " the hierophants of an un^ 
apprehended inspiration." 

The perusal of a few pages will readily show 
that the writer has in view chiefly the religious 
significance of our contemporary Art, that he prizes 
Art chiefly as it can speak to the soul, and that he 
hopes for much to religion from it, unless it aspire to 
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oust Religion, and drive itself the chariot of the sun; 
Aesthetic culture has become to many but a piece 
of slang ; but the large culture of the imagination 
won from Art may be of essential use in defending 
us from the dangers to Religion of our national 
type of mind. Far more than half of the religious 
difficulties which torment people in a day like this 
are due to the hard, inelastic, and unsympathetic 
order of mind which they bring to bear upon 
subjects the most subtle, genial, and flexible of all. 
And, furthermore, a true understanding of the 
message of Art might prevent some from seeking 
there an immunity from that malady of thought 
which they dread in Religion, If men can be 
convinced that the greatest art is fullest of thought 
(in due artistic form) it will be the more easy to 
assure them that the greatest Religion cannot do 
without it ; and so the escape from sentimentalism 
in one direction will do much to help us clear of it 
in the other. It will be useless to seek in Art the 
calm which was destroyed by Theology in Religion, 
or to think to evade the moral taxation by Faith in 
an easy seclusion with Beauty. It is not an absolutely 
certain sign of largeness of mind to turn into 
artistic tastes the energies that could find no scope 
in piety. If devotion be poor and intelligence low 
in a community, the Art will not be rich or high 
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Vfhich is adopted instead. Bald devotion and 
trivial art are alike symptoms of that spiritual 
poverty which underlies the hard-featured piety of 
our pushing Christian type. 

The theological passages will by some be deemed 
an impertinence in such a connexion. To the 
writer they are very far otherwise ; but he feels that 
the Zeitgeist is not with him here. He trusts much 
to the ability of the skilful reader to skip. 

In conclusion, the Author has to express his deep 
obligations in connexion with proof to the Rev. 
J. A. Hamilton, of Saltaire ; and for invaluable 
assistance of a different kind to Mr. William 
Teetgen, of Beckenham, and certain others, among 
whom it would be invidious to select. 

Leicester^ 

January^ 1889. 
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THE RELIGION OF NATURAL PASSION. 



I. 



THERE was a time in the history of 
Christendom when Art and Piety went 
hand-in-hand, and Religion and Imagina- 
tion were almost co-equal powers. It was in the 
wonderful Middle Age, the age of Dante and the 
great Aquinas, of St. Francis, and the great artists 
Flemish and Italian. And it was the second time 
the same spectacle had been seen in Europe. Once 
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before, in the golden age of historic Greece, Art 
and Religion had gone side-by-side, and men's 
worship and their fantasy were in full and fine 
accord. 

But how different the two ages really were. 
Neither, indeed, was permanent. In Greece, as in 
Catholic Europe, it was impossible to stand still. 
The fine balance of powers could be maintained 
but for a moment, as it were. In neither case was 
the human spirit yet mature. A vaster and wiser 
Spirit impelled it. A more unearthly heaven 
allured man to brighter worlds and led the way. 
The House Beautiful of this earthly tabernacle was 
dissolved. Sense and soul fell apart, and a new 
spirit rose from between. Faith and Fantasy went 
to war for a new realm, and the vexed spirit had to 
sound its perilous way through new and greater 
problems to conquests and discoveries on higher 
seas. But mark the difference between the two 
dissolutions, between the break-up of the harm9ny 
in Pagan Greece and in Christian Europe. In 
Greece it was Art that destroyed Religion; in 
Eur op?Tfrwas KeligToiTT T^ar^pgi-rnyprl Ari- In 

Greece, the people, in the name of Beauty, ceased 
to believe/; in Christendom, the people, in the name 
of Truthiceased to delight and enjoy. In Greece, 
Faith sai^k as taste spread ; in Christian Europe, 
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Faith rose and taste decayed. In Greece there 
came that social weakness and internecine strife 
which laid the country at the feet, first of Alexander, 
then of Rome, while the philosophic sects were 
frittering away both Faith and Thought In later 
Europe there came also the wars of the nations, the 
quarrels of the sects among themselves, and of 
them all with the Church. But in this case it was a 
healthy strife, it was the ferment of life, it was the 
break-up of the old historic sward by a resurrection. 
It was not dissolution by decay, but reconstruction 
by the Spirit of a larger life. It was the pulling 
down of old barns for the building of greater* It 
was the spirit of God in man taking fresh flight 
into a new heaven, and shattering its old eggshell 
into temporary chaos by the sudden spreading of 
its eager wings. The break-up of Greek art came 
with the decay of Greece. The very fact that 
artists went on imitating the old proved the lack of 
fresh and original life. They had skill without 
power, law but no gospel.^ But the break-up of 
Medieval Art came with the new birth of Europe. 
And the veiy absence of imitation, while it betrays 
the slumber of the religious imagination, is due, 
not to the decay of human power, but just to its 
violent escape in a new direction more needful 
for the hour. 
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In Greece, then, the Art slew the Religion ; in 
Christian Europe the Religion slew the Art. In 
Greece the Imagination destroyed the Conscience, 
in Europe the Conscience paralysed the Imagi-^ 
nation. But again mark a difference. Art cannot 
revive Religion ; Religion can revive and regenerate 
Art. Art may be the vehicle of the Spirit ; Religion 
is ^^ power of the Spirit. Art is a particular utter- 
ance of that Spiritual power which Religion alone is 
able to create. The organ cannot produce the life ; 
the life can produce the organ ; as thought produces 
language. Give us power in the Spirit, and then 
Art will come ; but the taste for Art will not arrest 
the decay of the Spirit. The culture of later Greece*, 
did more to enervateRome than toquicken humanityrn^ 
But the religious quickening of humanity gave a 
new and unexampled impulse to culture. It did so 
when Christianity entered Europe, revolutionised 
Paganism, and in the fulness of time sent Art forth 
on a new and prodigious career. It has done so 
again now that the Reformation has purified Religion, 
enlarged the Soul, and made possible the birth of 
real Science ; now that time again fills to the hope of 
a new and grander triumph of an Art more various 
still. Nothing has ever been done in the world like 
the landscape art of Protestantism and Protestant 
lands. And the great revolutionary movement known 



as Preraphaelitism is but the overture to an artistic 
performance which our children only will see at its 
height But we must not lose sight of the point that it 
all depends on our Protestant fidelity to the con- 
science on the largest and holiest scale. It depends 
on our Protestant reverence for nature's truth, and 
God's glory therein. I repeat, Art will not make men 
religious. It is not meant to do so. It should not 
be used or expected to do so. It can only express, 
educate, refine, and exalt in certain directions 
what religion we have. Art does not creatq Religion, 
but Religion does create Art. I do not mean that 
piety will make this or that man an artist, or a 
lover, of Art. But I am speaking of the human 
spirit at large. And I mean that religion, which 
handles the most commanding realities, and affects 
the whole soul, must kindle also in due time its 
imaginative side. It will open hidden glories, and, 
what is of most moment for the best artistic pur- 
poses, teach men habitually to believe in them. It 
will create not only Art, but the soil and climate in 
which Art grows. 

The immediate sequel of the Reformation was 
such that the sympathies of men had to turn away 
from the gentler agencies of imagination, and flow 
towards the more militant tasks which the social 
condition of Europe prescribed. Religious thought 
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had to be reconstructed, and that led to absorption 
in theology. The moral condition of Europe also 
had to be reformed ; that led to a needful protest 
against the unchartered imagination which had 
brought about much of the mischief, and to an 
extreme protest against the religious use of the 
imagination altogether. The social and political state 
of Europe had to be changed, and the change, in 
most lands, is not yet complete ; but it led and leads 
to over-engrossment with public and practical affairs. 
Now, although it may seem otherwise at first sight, 
for the proper conduct, even of movements like 
these, much imagination is required, and such de- 
mands have accordingly been made upon practical 
energy and constructive power that the field 
of religion has been denuded of imagination 
for the time. But now that, in this country 
at least, we are in a position of something like 
social and political freedom, we are beginning 
to feel how wretched, and blind, and naked 
our religious soul is. We begin, after our outward 
successes, to be just a little less absorbed in our 
doing, and in our self; and as we look within 
for something not ourselves, something to dignify 
and bless ourselves, we feel poor and helpless. 
We feel a schism and a drought in our own 
souls, and not only an incongruity in our 
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philosophy. We are made to realise, not 
only the sufferings of art by its detachment 
from the spirit of religion, but— what most 
of us should, and many of us do feel much 
more — the sufferings of religion by its severance 
from the imagination. Our religion is too often 
a starveling, pinched, inhuman, and unholy 
thing. And it is so because it has lost in in-^ 
spiration far more than it has gained in currency' 
and correctness. It has lost in that aspect and 
function of it which is kindred to the imagination. 
It has become harsh, strident, and unlovely, some- 
thing to be stoutly asserted, blindly defended, and 
tenaciously held, rather than absolutely trusted, 
winsomely worshipped, nobly evidenced, and 
beautifully beloved. Our God has become in many 
quarters but our Palladium, and our Christ but a 
badge. As a result many of the choicest spirits are 
repelled from our religion, and are sent back to the 
huge, exhausting, and, to some, fatal task of building, 

■ from the foundations of individual feeling and per- 
ception, a new and more commanding, or at least 

I attractive, creed. But on many sides, on almost 
every side (except, perhaps, among the savage 
Protestantism in direct collision with Rome) there is 
rising evidence of a better, larger, and humaner spirit 
in religion. The improvement is, to a great extent. 
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sentimental, it is true, but as thought returns to 
theology it will become really imaginative ; and we 
shall be in a position not only to inspire a new art, 
but to benefit from the teachings of all art, to be 
more hospitable to its revelation, and to recognise 
that it can say for us what we cannot say for 
ourselves, but what our love to man and nature 
in Jesus Christ is bursting to say. 
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THE mutual relations between Art and 
Religion — ^why not at once say Art and 
Christ? — form a very attractive subject 
of thought. How interesting it would be to dwell 
upon the singular anomaly that the greatest art of 
the world has risen in connection with a religion whose 
sacred book is quite Puritan in this respect, and 
flatly proclaims its antagonism to plastic art by 
declaring that the Lord delighteth not in the limbs 
of a man. How fascinating to go on and illustrate 
the Art-Spirit, which, for all that, in prophet and 
psalmist, would not be denied, but broke out in 
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poetry as it was repressed in the arts of form; But 
to do this is not my desire or purpose at present 
I wish to say something about certain specimens of 
art which represent our achievements in this kind 
during the last half century ; and of these, I confine 
myself only to such as are religious in their spirit 
and bearing. I avoid landscape, not because it is 
not religious in its principle, but because the religion 
in it is not direct enough, or powerful enough. I 
avoid also, for the most part, pictures dealing with 
expressly religious themes. It is not in these that we 
best get the religion of the age's art. Indeed, I avoid 
much in so rich and varied a field, and I confine 
myself chiefly to the products of that movement 
whose great feature it is to pursue art, not merely 
in an artistic, but in a religious spirit ; and which 
sets forth,consciously orunconsciously,some present- 
ment of the religious and moral soul of the time. 
I mean the Preraphaslite movement. Whatever 
may be thought of the technique of these artists, 
they are distinct and peculiar in this — that they are 
prophets as well as painters, and to no small extent 
apostles and martyrs. They body forth the 
spiritual fashion of the time, and hold the mirror to 
the better nature of the age. They escape the 
artist's vice of caring for nothing but their art — • 
often, indeed, for nothing but their colour. They are 
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in th? thick of the age's current, and at the 
imaginative centres of its force. They do not cruise 
in the secluded lakes of artistic repose, nor dally in 
the still waters of mere aesthetic content. But they 
/T are caught by the riddle of the painful earth. Their 
[^ sorrow is not the sorrow of this man or that, but of 
mankind, and of the heart. And their brightness, 
^ their charm, their promise, is more than the gleam 
upon their own single souls ; it is part of the light 
which is our human hope, which lightens every soul, 
and brightens the general fate. They have a 
" public mind." Some pictures, we feel, may fitly 
enough belong to private owners. They have not 
a universal significance. They represent some 
phase of sectional or personal interest. They are 
painted eye to eye with human fate. But there 
are others that we feel should be public property, 
because their interest is human and not particular ; 
because they not only touch our hearts, but stir our 
spirit ; because they represent the soul, and not 
merely an individual experience ; because they 
breathe of the region which is not only free to all, 
but the destiny of all. They have the stamp 
of a universal imagination, and the echo of that 
religion which is neither selfish nor sentimental, 
but human in its instinct, imaginative in its range,, 
and infinite in its significance. An artist who 



fulfils these conditions is a Master, and may be a 
Great Master. And the school of our time, which 
at least feels they should be fulfilled by art, and 
strives to fulfil them, is the Preraphaelite school. 
And it is because Mr. Watts, who is technically not 
a Preraphaelite, is akin to them here, that I include 
his pictures, among those of which I would speak» 
as being not only of pictorial, but prophetic, worth. 
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LET me invite you at once, then, leaving a thou- 
sand things unsaid and criticisms unmet, 
to come to the pictures of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. How strange is the atmosphere we are 
in! How utterly alien to our common air ! There 
is a sultry tropical feeling around,the heavy opulence 
of lands not ours, and passions to which our common 
lives are strange. We feel all the bewildering associ- 
ations of the wizard's chamber. Our senses misgive 
us. We are oppressed, the room seems laden. We 
are ready for magic. In mirrrors are glimpses of 
solemn beauty. In globes are vistas of hopeless 
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tragedy. The world-sorrow sings through the world- 
soul. These gorgeous hues are like the sunsets of 
flowing hope. We seem to stand on a loam-field, 
and wade among poppies to the knees. These 
strange faces are lovely opiates. These unusual 
attitudes are like the contortions of rocks — the 
relics of volcanic passion, and then still death. 

The religion of Rossetti*s Art lies certainly in its 
spirit rather than in its particular subjects. It isabove 
all things, as Mr. Ruskin says, ** romantic " art, as 
distinct from classical art like Leigh ton's orPoynter's. 
And the romantic spirit is the specially Christian 
element in art. It is the element of depth andv. 
wealth. Its vehicle is colour rather than form. It 
glories more in richness of harmony than severity of 
melody. Its fulness of chords bespeaks its wealth 
of love, and if it is sometimes too careless of draw- 
ing, that only means that in gospel it has forgotten 
law, and its power for the moment has outrun 
measure. The transparent fulness and abyss of 
colour make a temple for that Christian infinitude 
of spirit which ever transcends the limits of any 
finest line we draw. Such art pertains to the soul 
rather than to the taste. It is beauty deepened by 
contact with blight, and love at issue with seeming 
death. It represents a moral conflict in the artist's 
own soul. Such painters are not oijly artists, but 



men, and men in earnest — men who are of the elect 
of love and grief, who are in the army of mankind's 
holy war, and who not only reflect upon us a palpable 
beauty, but reveal a beauty in the grim heart of 
woe, put us almost in love with sorrow, and show 
us the budding morrow in all midnight. Sad as is 
this art of Rossetti, its sadness is not its all. It is 
clothed, nay, steeped in beauty, but it is also 
jewelled with hope. We might describe Rossetti's 
spiritual attitude as brokenhearted hope. 

Let us look at one or two of these pictures. I 
confess I cannot bring myself to like or learn from 
the " Blue Bower," and I never found anybody that 
could, except from the colourist's point of view. 
The large picture of " Dante's Dream," splendid as 
it is from the purely artistic standpoint, does not 
contain much that bears on my present purpose. 
We may note, however, the fine conception of Love 
himself so much in love with the dead Beatrice that 
he must kiss her ere he brings Dante forward to 
her side. Let us pass on to " Fiametta." Fortu- 
nately, here Rossetti the poet comes in aid of Rossetti 
the painter. Some say the one art in him injured the 
other. That is a large question. But we may say, 
at any rate, that the one helps ordinary people 
greatly to understand the other. You should care- 
fully read the sonnet on the frame of the painting. 
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Here it is :- 



Behold Fiametta shown in vision here, 

Gloom-girt, mid spring-flushed apple-growth she stands. 
And as she sways the branches with her hands, 

Along her arm the sundered bloom falls sheer, 

In separate petals shed, each like a tear ; 

While from the quivering bough the bird expands 
His wings. And lo ! My spirit understands 

Life. shaken, and showered, and flown, and death drawn near. 

All stirs with change. Iler garments beat the air, 
The angel circling round her aureole, 
Shimmers in flight against the tree's grey bole ; 

While she, with reassuring eyes most fair, 

A presage and a promise stands ; as 'twere 

On death's dark storm the rainbow of the soul. 



What is this noble form then, so glorious in its 
apparel of beauty ? There is nothing morbid about 
such a figure. It is one of the artist's healthiest, 
happiest inspirations. It would be a healthy, shapely 
Englishwoman but for the solemn soul that speaks 
through the face's tender force. It is the spirit 
which overcomes Death — serious as becomes the 
conflict, glorious as fits the victory, full of tremulous 
sensibility, many hued passion and sympathetic re- 
sponse, else how should she be the " Rainbow of the 
Soul ?" She is as it were the soul of the soul, the 
self to which self dies to live indeed, the self we hope 
to be. She has pushed her way through the gloom, 
the stir, and change of death into a higher, but not 
more shadowy life. The mere natural life and its 
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beauty are represented by the apple-blossom of the 
Spring. The falling petals set forth its tearful and 
swift decay. Life flies as the bird flies from the 
tree. Mark how fond Rbssetti is of a red bird for 
life or spirit. That is to express how full-blooded, 
rich, and passionate a thing life essentially is, not a 
pale, passionless, inhuman thing. The background 
represents the gloom of Death, the lady represents 
the glory of Death. She is at once a presage and 
a promise, a boding and a hope, the rainbow of the 
soul. She is born from Death's dark cloud, but her 
father is an Eternal Sun. The flight of the red life 
and the lady's advance betoken that the passing of 
life is the birth of the true soul ; which is to the 
life bygone as the solemn brimming sensibility of 
this face is to the hard plumage of the bird. The 
path of the soul is amid the gloom, but what matters 
it if heaven's light shine not only on her face but 
through it, if heaven's angels play in the very glory 
of her hair, and heaven's infinite resource in the 
undying wonder of her great blue eyes. I wish 
Rossetti had painted more pictures like this. 
There is nothing dismal in it, nothing wan, but there 
is beauty of the most luminous and noble sort 

It is otherwise with "Proserpina." And yet this is 
a picture which has a great fascination for many. 
What is the mystery of that face's fixed unrest? 
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The countenance of Fiametta is full of something 
which it would be hope to believe, and very life to 
know. She has power with God and men. The 
great blue eyes are soft and sure, she sees the secret 
in which man's heart is breathless and blest. 

She triumphs in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all. 

If she spoke it would be a word like a chord "that 
takes the prisoned-soul and laps it in Elysium," and, 
oh ! she would speak truth, and it is true 
the thing she sees. There is a peace which 
can fill the worn face with things unspeakable, 
and rest the weariest heart with such fine, victorious 
sympathy as happy hearts neither need nor know. 

But this Proserpina, with her low hues and her 
wan face — what is the fascination here ? Not the 
mystery of abundant power and assured rest, but 
the mystery of aching void, and dull regret. It 
is the poena damnL She has lost something, 
and she knows it — knows indeed little else. The 
feeling of loss is all she has now left of passion ; her 
life is a long low moan, in a slow, blue-grey, steely 
world. The mystery of soul in Fiametta is what 
has she found ? The mystery in Proserpina is 
what has she lost ? Will it come again ? We know 
the old myth of the daughter of Ceres, and 
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That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered ; which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 

And it IS an old experience ever renewed that the 
flower-gathering of young life should end in Pluto's 
gloom, and by its appetite be not only brought 
there, but there kept. For Ceres found her daughter 
was in Hades, and obtained from Jupiter that she 
might return, if, during her sojourn there, she 
had eaten nothing. But she had eaten of a 
pomegranate; and all that could be granted 
was that she might spend half the year in. the 
upper, and half in the nether world. There she \ 
must stay and reign — a queen perforce, enslaved 
upon a throne. It is a story of deep perennial 
power, with a thought that changes its shape with 
the changing spirit of each age. It sets forth the 
enchainment of the soul which has tasted of 
the lower joy, and the sense of that bondage 
which comes when memory wakens of the soul's 
true home and native light. One half of us / 
commands the darkling earth, the other has its 
citizenship in heaven ; and to rule on earth, we give i 
up the glory of serving in heaven. To enjoy the 
earth we lose the power of enjoying heaven. We 
eat our apple so as to lose our Eden over and over 
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again. This picture, too, has a commentary sonnet, 
which I will quote — 

Afar away the light that brings cold cheer 

Unto this wall, — one instant and no more 

Admitted at my distant palace-door. 
Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear. 
Dire fruit, which, tasted once, must thrall me here. 

Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 

That chills me ; and afar, how far away. 
The nights that shall be from the days that were. 
Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 

Strange ways in thought, and listen for a sign ; 

And still some heart unto some soul doth pine 
(Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring 
Continually together, murmuring), 

** Woe's me for thee I Unhappy Proserpine 1 " 

I think the expression of soul dreariness, both in 
picture and poem, is admirable. There is no wild 
burst of passion, but a settled frame of regret more 
obdurate than any fury of remorse. Proserpine is 
strange to herself ; her true self is far away ; her 
thought is in strange ways — ways alien to the 
nature of her soul. She is the empty queen of a 
lower world ; she, whose birthplace was among 
the immortals, and whose home is on high. The 
light that reaches her here is cold — the very skies 
are chill, and her soul is bare. She has eaten, and 
her wistful eyes are open to a new light, and she 
knows now that she is starved and blind. Would 
Rossetti have complained if one found here a 
picture of the age's soul ? We have eaten of the 
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Tree of Knowledge, and we live in the light of 
science. But we find it a dreary dwelling when 
the sours true self remembers its home, and craves 
for the old faith which has now dwindled into a 
faint and sombre hope. How can a soul, a daughter 
of the living God, and native of a warm and radiant 
love — how can that soul but feel bare and chilled 
and miserable in a world of rigid sequence and 
loveless law, if it awake to any feeling at all? 
Must not its natural passion be benumbed, thus 
stranded upon the rocks of a passionless, loveless, 
irresponsive world ? Must it not sink into a wan 
hysteric melancholy, a blue cold dream ? 

It is, perhaps, of little matter whether the artist 
intended this or not. It is quite congenial to his 
habit of thought. We know that he sympathised i 
with none of the scientific negations of the age. • 
We do him no real wrong when we see painted here 
the serious agnosticism of the day, its settled 
sadness, its not infrequent grace, its twilight tones, 
its -restless intuition of a higher creed, its dim 
discernment of a larger Itght, its fond surmise of 
possible pity, and its wistful irresolute memory of 
better days, which were days of faith and settled 
hope. Then the soul had less command of the 
lower earth, but more power in heaven ; the fruit 
of knowledge had not yet dimmed the sense of a 
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present God, nor been bought by the loss of a 
living love. 

Such a genius as that of Rossetti could not 
paint even his own sorrow, without painting, in 
some way, the sorrow of his race and age. 

Is there beyond the grave a living love and a 
passion of patient pity, a sweet remembrance of 
old affections, and a wonder-smitten waiting for 
the knitting up of severed hearts ? Who does not 
find it easier to believe that after looking at the 
picture of the Blessed Damozel ? Again, I remind 
you that you must surmount the mannerisms of the 
painter; you must surmount the strangeness, the 
extravagance of his new and original style. 
Above all, you must try to banish from your 
memory the follies of those feeble imitators, 
who have taken aesthetic aspects of life for moral 
principles, and striven to order their conduct 
by the visions of art. Forget also the laughable 
parodies which have been called forth by the 
extravagance of that school. I much enjoy both 
the satire of Punchy and the banter of Patience, 
But I think they h^ve taken an undue hold of 
the public mind. They arose to rebuke a race of 
imitators, and they are having their imitators in 
turn. There is a flippant style of talk and allusion, 
after a fashion set by Gilbert's and Du Maurier's 
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exquisite fooling, a style which is much more 
foolish than exquisite, and which destroys our 
power to receive the real gifts of touching and 
unearthly beauty which this art can bring. Of 
course we may ridicule languishing attitudes, and 
stalky necks, and faces hungry, and eyes intense. 
Any dunce can do that. But it i^ only poverty or 
vulgarity of feeling that dismisses the whole school 
in that fashion. Depend upon it, if we see nothing 
more than absurdity in a picture like this Blessed 
Damozel, it is no compliment to the healthiness of 
our feeling, but rather a confession of its inadequacy. 
If we dismiss the whole thing as morbid, we should 
remember that there is such a thing as being 
"morbidly robust;" and we are buying our amuse- 
ment at the cost of some of our heart, if we enjoy 
the parodies of aestheticism till we cease to find 
emotion and delight in the abused art itself. The 
abuse"^ of anything by fools does not destroy the 
liberty to use it of the wise. 

Now, both the poem and the picture of the 
Blessed Damozel seem to me of the most moving 
sort. There is passion in them, and music, 
which linger in the memory not only as visions 
of beauty, but as spiritual possessions, and 
furniture of the soul itself. The situation is quite 
simple, and needs no explanation. There is no 
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abstruse depth of allegory. The only depth is the 
depth of sorrow, and the distant dawn of joy in 
store. Few people whose grief and loss do not 
fall away like water from them, need more than 
their own memory to place them where that 
widowed man lies, long forlorn, in the weird tree- 
shadow of the autumn eve. Life's rest and charm 
are gone away, as it might be on the bosom of that 
cold blue stream, which winds slowly and afar 
beneath the digi green shade. You call him senti- 
mental and unreal, perhaps. But that is only 
because we seldom or never are allowed to see the 
strong man when this hour is upon him. When we 
come to occupy his place, we certainly do not know 
how he looks. We can safely and decently see him 
only by the aid of art of this kind. His loss is ten 
years old, but his grief is still near and young. The 
yellow leaves drop around him, and play about his 
worn face. In his mood of dreamy abstraction 
and reminiscence, they seem to him like the 
touch of long-gone golden hair, and the breath of a 
presence, far, far away. So far and yet so near. 
The upper part of the picture represents the vision 
which these suggestions wake in his rapt spirit. It 
is one of those dreams in the strength of which a 
man awakes, and goes without other heart-food forty 
nights and forty days, and indeed all the days of his 
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life, till he come himself to the Mount of God. You 
can see at a glance that all these reunited lovers in 
the rear make a promise of one more reunion in its 
time. But you will not see at a glance, you must 
wait a little and pay some court, and then you will 
see the soul of the picture in the central face. You 
will see the wonder of the new realm, that has not 
yet died away from her eyes, nor ever by any 
familiarity will die, in a world where all things are 
made for ever new. You may see the fathomless 
pity for him who is left behind, pity subdued to 
patience by the sight of redeeming power, and 
longing chastened by faith into watchful waiting 
over the sufferer in the fitful fever of life. Beatrice 
looked from Paradise upon Dante like that ; 

** Whereupon she, after a pitying sigh 
Her eyes directed towards me with that look 
A mother casts on a delirious child." 

Par. L, ioo. 

This is no pale angel to whom patience is needless, 
and radiance a birthright, without struggle or pain. 
But the love that watches and pities yonder, is of a 
piece with all the sad realism of life here. It is an 
angel, yet a woman too. It is memory redeemed, 
not enfeebled. It is earth glorified, not erased. It is 
the old affection taught to wait, and content to wait 
— not to help ; for its patience comes of the sure 
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faith that the help is in perfectly competent hands. 
The love that waits in wonder and trust, helps us 
enough by allowing itself only to be seen. The 
sight of one that has loved us, and overcome, and 
loves us unto the end, is perhaps all the help 
we really need — all that is good for us. It is the 
help we crave the most. Few Christian souls can 
stand before that picture without feeling afresh that 
there is waiting for us, and watching over us, a 
love, a wonder, a pity, and a patience which, if 
we knew them, would make any life tolerable, 
and any endurance brief. Life's Providence is 
kind like this. And we may well pray for 
moments when, in our weariness, we may have 
these glimpses to leave us less forlorn, and, in 
the long hours between, a faith to preserve us from 
the slow perdition of a habitual and passionless 
despair. 

I am not sure that we have the right to call this 
a religious picture, or a spiritual work in the highest 
sense of the words. It may be that we have here, 
severely speaking, but the finest ensoulment of 
natural passion. But one does not care to raise 
these distinctions in its presence. And the religious 
spirit placed before it will not hesitate to make 
eternal and universal the lovely and touching 
suggestions it conveys, or to see in the deathless love 
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of two high hearts, the symbol and promise of a love 

that is to rule, unite, and satisfy all hearts. No 

picture will give us the faith which makes a victory ^^ 

of life ; but to a latent faith, and the wish to believe, 

art may afford the spirit many a foothold, many a 

kindling, many a gleam. 



IV. 



IT is not really difficult, with sensibility and 
docility, to overcome Rossetti's mannerisms. 
It is true you do not see such women 
as these often. But it is equally true that if 
you did see such a woman you would not be very 
able or willing to forget her. I fear the great 
example of Raphael has fixed our imagination 
down to a type of female beauty which has become 
at last a bondage. Rossetti has made a strong if 
not violent protest. He has gone back to another \ 
type, represented, perhaps, by that strange Jeremiah \ 
of the Renaissance, Botticelli. And not before time. 
Women have no greater, but they have other 
interests than sweet maternity ; and it might be made 
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out that the Raphael type of Madonna has been a 
considerable influence in retarding the development 
of female intelligence. I do not mean intellect I 
mean the kind of spiritual intelligence which 
best befits woman-kind. We may call it soul, 
if by soul is understood the intelligence of 
the heart — not the mere sweetness of the 
affections, but the sensibility and divination of 
them, their power, not only to respond but to 
perceive — ^and to perceive not by the rude methods 
of the understanding, but by the fine skill of the 
sympathies, and the subtle insight of pure passion. 
Soul is as alien to mere sentiment as to mere thought. 
It is mind and not sheer mobility, but it is mind 
like music breathing from the face. Now women 
have been so long glorified by our great artists as 
ideal mothers that they have in some cases taken a 
rebound into the opposite extreme of eager intellects. 
They have been religious devotees, and they threaten 
to become religious sceptics by way of protest. 
What they are like to miss, meanwhile, is the religious 
intelligence of the soul. Now, I do not say that 
Rossctti's women are women of lofty intelligence ; 
but they are not Madonnas, at least of the usual 
type. They interest us. Madonnas are often not 
interesting. And they are not interesting because, 
though they have affection, they have not soul ; their 
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affection has in it no note of distinction ; it may- 
carry consolation, but it does not touch us where 
those powers touch us which inspire. We may here, 
perhaps, find one reason why so many of Rossetti's 
pictures are of women. He paints the religion of 
noble natural passion, or of the soul. His work is 
the ensoulment of passion, and not its mere portrayal. 
Now the soul is just that part and level of us which 
covers the relation between man and woman. The 
higher region of the spirit brings us face to face 
with. God. But the sotd is the sphere of all those 
influences which are gathered and typified in 
the central relation of man and woman. A man 
of soul is a man sensitive to the distinctive influence 
of womankind. A woman of soul is a woman 
capable of responding to the most distinguished 
and characteristic features of men. The art, 
which may most truly be called art of the 
soul, is deeply engrossed with the relations of man 
and woman, with the fine passion and drear tragedy 
of hearts. And if divine relations are handled, they 
are handled by the medium of those relations. His 
female ideal is the measure not, indeed, of a man's 
spirit, but certainly of his soul. And you may, farther, 
now guess why so many of these faces are sorrowful. 
It is because in most cases it is sorrow that ennobles 
affection, gives passion the air of refinement and 
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distinction, and changes a heart into a soul. The 
noblest intelligence of the heart, the birth of the 
soul, comes not but by sorrow, loss, and the cross's 
gain. You must not think of Rossetti as merely a 
painter of a certain type of pretty women. Any 
clever sketcher can fill the printshop windows with 
pretty faces in bewitching hats. Rossetti worshipped 
beauty, and he gave himself up to portraying the 
most potent kind of beauty he knew, the beauty of 
living and ensouled flesh. And remembering 
that Rossetti has been a very great force in our 
Victorian art — perhaps the greatest single force, 
while we allow for the influence of his wife, 
there is some presumption, perhaps, that there 
may have been an intuition of genius in his selec- 
tion. I mean, that he may, by the prophetic instinct 
of genius, have been led to select, first as wife and 
then as type, an order of beauty which is destined 
to become more powerful than ever in the future 
history of the human soul. Man is much greater 
than nature. A face can convey more than a land- 
scape. The beauty of woman is much more 
influential than that of nature. But it is so, just in 
so far as she rises above her merely natural beauty, 
and discloses the fascination of intelligent and 
sympathetic soul. On all sides the influence of 
women is growing greater and greater on male 
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society. More and more must the true and feminine 
woman be taken into account, and recognised as a 
power — of her own order. More and more, too, 
women are taking to the practice of art. Rossetti*s 
instinct was probably prophetic in indicating that 
more and more they will become the subjects of 
art, in the sense that female beauty will more and 
more engross the artist's pencil. There are signs 
that the great battle of society will be fought round 
the position of women, and their relation to men. 
And as art will be more and more in touch . with 
the social condition, art must feel this and utter it 
in its own way. And who can doubt that it is the 
Christian spirit which is thus moving society and 
affecting art? As surely as the worship and the 
painting of the Madonna were allied, so must the 
more Christian idea of woman, which is fighting the 
pagan idea in current society, take its artistic 
shape, and determine the themes of art. 
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V. 



BUT you will mark that the painting, like the 
poetry, of Rossetti, has a very strong grasp 
of the material base and vehicle of the soul. 
These are no pale or emaciated ascetics that he 
paints. If consumed, they are consumed with the 
fire of passion cherished, and not repressed. There 
is depth of colour — none of our painters has such 
colour. And there is some roundness of form. The 
perfection of the soul does not come by despite and 
mortification to the beauty and passion of which 
God has compounded human nature. Rossetti 
believed strongly in the divinity of the material 
and physical. But he was not a materialist. On 
the contrary, his art shows more affinity with those 
Pantheistic tendencies which are being forced upon 
the science of our day, and which lead some to a 
worship, not of nature, but of the spiritual ground 
of nature. He claimed a sanctity for the material 
because he felt that it was essentially spiritual. It 
had its right in the name of spirit, and its law was 
the law of final love. Do we not insist on 
that as part of the New Testament teaching ? The 
laws of the material world have their right in the 
last resort, as expressions of the spirit of God, and 
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agents of the love of God. That amazing depth 
and brilliancy of colour, which you see in Rossetti's 
pictures, is not simply luminous matter. It is 
^j^<T^fig\jrf;d "^a^t^** There is a spell about such 
light and depth which is the play of spirit, the 
radiance of unearthly lustre, the transparency of 
matter which is but spirit congealed on the top 
with the eternal current flowing strong beneath. 
Nature and natural passion are in their place divine. 
True, there is a something higher. But it is not 
higher in any sense which would destroy the 
innocency and divinity of that earlier natural stage. 
Art, here, is surely the handmaid of that true 
faith which delivers us from the curse laid by 
superstition upon the beauty and affection of 
nature, as if intense passion were lawless passion, 
and the love of the body were no more than the 
lust of the flesh. 

Rossetti does not paint character so much as 
sensibility. He paints, so far as form goes, abstract 
visions and types of beauty. But he paints, as to 
the spirit of it, with great sincerity, with a genuine 
reality of passion, and a firm grasp of the essential 
truth. We let the mere unfamiliarity of his manner^ 
mislead us if we think he was a moonstruck A 
dreamer. Love for him was no abstraction. It 
could exist only in living concrete form, as some 
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loving person and loving life. As his poetic Bible, 
Dante's Vita Nuova, says, so he firmly held 

They are the same, love and the gentle heart ; 
Nor can they more abide from each apart, 
Than reason parted from the reasoning soul. 

He grasps material reality ; there is reality also in 
his passion ; and he had a power of facing sternly 
some realities of life which most people have neither 
the purity nor the courage to handle. This art of 
his is pure to the quick. And all pure art which 
handles themes convertible to impurity does a 
service to religion. To handle impurity purely is 
surely the very manner of Christ. The purpose 
of religion is to purify, not to ignore the passions 
and realities of life. How little of our painting 
is real in this courageous, and almost religious 
sense. There are many artists far more conven- 
tional than Rossetti, who are far more unreal in 
their spirit. They never face the realities of 
life in the way a strong, pure soul alone can do. 
He began with a strong dramatic faculty. He 
did not always paint female faces. It is unfair to 
forget that he could paint such a picture as that 
where Mary Magdalene, passing along the street in 
a band of gay companions, is suddenly arrested 
and changed, as the Saviour looks on her from a 
window. Nor must we forget the most powerful 
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and terrible of all his pictures, entitled "Found," 
where, in the shimmer of the dawn, a countryman, 
coming to market, meets, on Blackfriars Bridge, a 
woman in gay attire, and grasps by the wrist to j 
the horror* of both, her who long ago, in a green 
lane, had pledged with him troth, but had since 
been sucked into the ruin of the dreadful town. 
These are realities which art has seldom either the 
courage or the humanity, or the power effectively 
to touch. They go to the roots of our festering 
life, which culture covers up in despair, and 
which religion alone can face and can heal 
Is there no religion in the art that not only 
fearlessly but successfully grasps things like 
these ? 

Let me quote from his sonnets two specimens 
of his intense, severe, and souX-^ear ching m oral 
realism. They express just that quality of Rossetti 
which these pictures contain. The first is entitled, 
" Vain Virtues : "— 



What is the sorriest thing that enters HeU ? 
None of the sins, — but this and that fair deed, 
Which a soul's sin at length could supersede. 

These yet are virgins, whom death's timely knell 

Might once have sainted ; whom the fiends compel 
Together now, in snake-bound shuddering sheaves 
Of anguish, while the pit's pollution leaves 

Their refuse maidenhood abominable. 
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Night sucks them down, the tribute of the pit. 
Whose names, half entered in the book of Life 
Were God's desire at noon. And as their hair 
And eyes sink last the Torturer deigns no whit 
To gaze, but, yearning waits -his destined wife, 
The sin still blithe on earth that sent them there. 

The second is like unto it ; it is also a vision of 
judgment. Its title is " Lost Days." 

The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they ? Could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be ears of wheat 

Sown once for food, but trodden into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 

The undying throats of Hell — athirst alway ? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath — 

" I am thyself, — what hast thou done to me ? " 
"And I — and I — thyself" (lo 1 each one saith), 

*' And thou thyself to all Eternity I " 



VI. 



BUT why, if Rossetti sees the rich, and, in a 
w^y, religious significance of natural beauty 
and passion, does he show it so often with 
that blight, that melancholy, and impotence upon 
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it ? Why that crushed and laden solemnity about 
it, that morbid wealth of broken-heartedness ? 
Does that look as if he recognised the divinity of 
natural affection, or the power of earth's beauty as 
really a spiritual power? No, it does not And 
here you have the tragedy of his life and art There 
were principles at the root of his art and genius 
which never had time or chance to work themselves 
clear in the choice of his themes. Here was a man of 
Italian depth, tenderness, and eloquence of feeling, 
cast to labour among a people so reserved, so 
practical, and often so dull as the English. Not 
only so, but he had to fight the battle which^ 
every original genius has to fight in breaking 
the tyranny of frozen tradition, opening a new 
cycle, and leading a new departure. He had 
to force an artificial art back upon nature's 
reality, and deepen the harmonies that had become 
so classic, correct and thin. This he and his 
friends had to do, amid neglect, misunderstand- 
ing, and even coarse vituperation. Then came the 
death of his wife after a very brief wedlock, his 
utter prostration, his slow suicide, and the develop- 
ment of those weaknesses of character which a 
happier career and a warmer welcome would have 
probably overcome. It is a dreadful fate when a 
man whose vocation is keenly and finely to feel 
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has also to fight like an apostle, and suffer like a 
martyr ; when fate crushes his one personal passion, 
and men shoot poisoned arrows into his raw flesh. 
From the time of Rossetti's great loss it is always 
the one face, and not merely the one type, that 
appears and reappears in his art. His affections 
get the better of his genius. H ejiad a spiritua l 
pr inciple of J^^nrV. ^"^ ^^ ^ ^d not a sgiri tual 
principle oOife^ And for lack of that the victorious 
spirituality of his beauty faltered. Love seemed to 
him like a power which loads and depresses life. 
Death and Love went hand in hand everywhere. 
The very richness of passion became the source of 
its decay. Its wealth became like a miser's misery. 
The mood of Shakespere's 64th Sonnet became 
chronic with him : 

" Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose." 

He was familiar with the Angel of Death ; but he 
did not see the Angel of the Resurrection ever 
close behind. The Bible and its gospel was a 
^ beautiful and moving tale ; but not in practical 
' effect much more than a tale. Love, with its 
appetite for the infinite, found too little of infinite 
beauty to feed on. When the finite reached its 
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end a blight fell upon Love, which was rooted in 
no deepness of Faith, but only dallied with a 
dreamy and seductive hope, or cherished a beautiful 
and fleeting surmise. Genius, at least, was meant for 
something more than wife-worship, or, indeed, the 
worship of any beauty which can be gathered up in 
one visible face. 

Still we must remark that, though his natural 
passion was blighted, and beauty henceforward 
infected with despair, passion remained beautiful, 
and did not become bitter. It was sicklied o'er, 
but did not turn to an utter lie. Dreary it was, 
sometimes with a sad longing, sometimes with a 
settled vain regret, a dismal acquiescence, and 
'*cold commemorative eyes ;" but it was not bitter or 
diabolic. The sad beauty of the soul was still for 
him nobler than the heartless, selfish beauty of the 
body alone. That was diabolic, that was the true 
curse — worse than the death curse. Look at his 
picture of his wife after death, as the dead Beatrice, 
Beata Beatrix. What sweet and utter resignation — 
"her features wore such an aspect of humility, 
that they seemed to say 'Now do I behold the 
beginning of peace.'" What a cool and placid 
atmosphere of eventide behind, where love stands 
pointing to Dante the contrast with his own 
glowing heart. In this picture the low twilight 
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beauty is unspeakably sweet You may compare 
it with a similar dawn in Bume Jones's ** Song of 
Love." Now, by contrast, look at his water colour. 
Lady Lilith; that is his type of healthy, heartless, 
proud, selfish, inhuman beauty, the idol of mm, 
and the slayer of men. " Not a drop of her blood 
was human," he says. Here is his sonnet on her. 
He calls it " Body's Beauty : " 

Of Adam's first wife, Lilith, it is told, 
(The witch he loved before the gift of Eve) 
That ere the snake*s, her sweet tongue could deceive, 

And her enchanted hair was the first gold. 

And still she sits, young while the earth is old. 
And, subtly of herself contemplative. 
Dares men to watch the bright web she can weave, 

Till heart, and body, and life are in its hold. 

The rose and poppy are her flowers ; for where 
Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent. 

And soft shed kisses, and soft sleep shall snare. 
Lo, as that youth's eyes burned at thine, so went 
Thy spell through him, and left his straight neck bent, 

And round his heart one stranglii^ golden hair. 

Here, too, is the companion sonnet, entitled "Soul's 
Beauty." It was intended for one of his most 
healthy and pleasing pictures, " Sibylla Palmifera. 

Under the arch of Life, where love and death. 
Terror and mystery guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned, and, though her gaze struck awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my breath. 

Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath. 
The sky and sea bend on thee, — which can draw 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 
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This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 

Thy voice and hand shake still — long known to thee 

By flying hair and fluttering hem — the beat 

Following her daily of thy heart and feet. 

How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days. 

I quote those f«y^<^<^r>n^fg^ fVi^ fiynf fn ihnw whnf — 
R ossejiti felt dev H iVih i ths f s rmnfl tn i l iil ll II t ill l i i 
thought divine. That second is a confession of faith, 
of almost all the faith he Had. What he worshipped 
was Beauty — Beauty which rose to awe and 
solemnity, though not sublimity — Beauty which 
was a soul in nature, and a soul so intense that 
nature broke down and died in the effort to express 
it ; just as his own soul was always behind in the 
effort to attain it. That is the source of the 
melancholy in his art. It rose from the solemn 
intensity of his passion, the inadequacy of any 
earthly form to utter, to meet, or to retain it, and 
the absence of a real spiritual world to receive it. 
Beauty was in its physical vehicle, much what the 
burden of the Lord was in Jeremiah. It was too 
much. It broke him, tore him to pieces. How 
Italian ! Old Dante tells us the sight of Beatrice 
in the street made him shake like an ague. So 
it seemed to Rossetti that the Beauty which strove 
to utter itself in the loveliest things was not only a 
presence, but a power. Nay, for him it was the power, 



the passion, and the shaking of the world. It was a 
power which, in the effort to express itself, brought 
such torrent and strain to bear upon the physical 
world that the latter became simply disorganised 
and collapsed. The Beauty of the world had every 
power, except the power fully to reveal itself, and 
so give peace. Soul burst body in the struggle. 
Therefore, there was another power warring against 
this soul of Beauty, and blighting it like a curse. 
It was Death. Rossetti never rose above that to the 
highest conception of the spiritual in his art I say 
nothing of his personal religion, I speak of his art. 
If we are body, soul, and spirit, his art was far more 
than that of the body. It was the art of the body 
ensouled. But it was not the art of the body 
spiritualised. It was a Transfiguration, but it had 
not attained to the full Revelation and the 
Resurrection of the Dead. And it needs much 
religion to carry this load of Beauty and Passion. 
It is one of the miseries of our age that its 
gf-jpofp' haq prit 1''f'" fnou gh fa ith to sustain the 
intens e sensibility of its art ; and culture constantly 
tends to a pessimism, either furious like Byron's, 
sublime like Wagner's, systematic like Scho- 
penhauer's, cynical like Carlyle's, melancholy 
like Rossetti's, or affected in the style of any ■ 
of them by the few youths of the period who 
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are still above some form of the average natural 
man. 

We must not despise Rossetti for this intoxica- 
tion of beauty. Nor must we despise ourselves, if 
it is a foreign tongue to us. We must just 
recognise that there are souls dowered with this 
fatal gift of pursuing the fine gold of beauty with 
a passion more keen than the money-maker's for 
his gold, and that such souls belong to man's high 
aristocracy. We must let them teach us what 
they can, but we must not go to them to look for 
a creed, a principle, a guide of life, I do not envy 
the man who is not by Rossetti made ashamed of 
himself, and the poor low quality of his love. I 
think the better of the man who confesses under 
his spell, that he has, times and ways without 
number, done despite to love in its noblest shapes, 
and missed, both for himself and those he loves, 
chances of soul-beauty which he will yet have 
bitterly to repent, and sadly to regain. But I 
advise nobody to seek in art like this, or indeed in 
any art, the real power of spiritual beauty, or the 
true help to make the heavenly best of love. For 
that can only come from the love of the Eternal 
Heart ; and poor folk, who are not geniuses, need 
for the due safe culture of beauty, a double portion 
of reverence for the beauty of holiness. An 
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immortal spirit, with the promise and potency of 
infinity in it, can be at peace in no beauty which 
becomes withered and wan as its earthly tenement 
decays. It was because beauty was worshipped by 
Rossetti for beautvjs-sake^ that it suffered the/fate 




of every idol ; it lost in beauty, audit injured the 



w orshipping soul._ It contained no revelation. It 
spoke only of itself. It was revealed everywhere, 
but it revealed nothing in which its colours were 
fixed and its spell eternalised. Its own wealth 
ruined it, as a man's wealth may ruin him in 
various kinds. And what an immitigable grief it 
was that this artist's love of beauty brought 
him, what a dislocation of the world, what a 
chaos of life ! Still he felt what we should be 
better were we able to feel more. He makes us 
recognise that there is a whole world of splendour 
about us which we are too blind to see, and of 
sorrow deeper than we have heart to feel. And 
even when his world is sicklied o'er, there are 
healthy intervals and higher hopes. 



" What of the heart of love, 
That bleeds in thy breast, O man ? 
Thy kisses snatched 'neath the ban 

Of fangs that mock them above, 
Thy bells prolonged into knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells, 

And the empty echoes thereof? " 
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But he goes on — 

" Still we say as we go, 

* Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know 

That we shall know one day,' " 

He relapses into miserable self-distrust — 

" The sky leans dumb on the sea, 

Aweary with all its wings ; 

And oh 1 the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 

Our past is clean forgot. 

Our present is and is not. 

Our future's a sealed seed plot, 
And what betwixt them are we ? " ^ 

But he winds up after all — 

" We who say as we go, 

* Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know 

That shall we know one day. 
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And here is a specimen of the way in which the 
needs of his life cast him for his hope, in his deepest 
and most desperate hours, beyond the soul of 
Beauty, or the helps of art. 

From child to youth ; from youth to arduous man ; 

From lethargy to fever of the heart ; 

From faithful life to dream-dowered days apart ; 
From trust to doubt ; from doubt to brink of ban ; — 
Thus much of change in one swift cycle ran 

Till now. Alas, the soul 1 — how soon must she 

Accept her primal immortality — 
The flesh resume its dust whence it began ? 
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O Lord of work and peace 1 O Lord of Life I 
O Lord, the awiiil Lord of will 1 though late. 
Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath ; 

That, when the peace is garnered in from strife. 
The work retrieved, the will regenerate, 
This soul may see Thy face, O Lord of Death ! 

There is one part of man, and it is the one part 
needful, which art does not do much to cultivate or 
brace. It is the will, the conscience, and the habitual \ 
faith that overcome the world in the great, great 
peace. Art may give calm, but " calm is not all, 
though calm is well." But, at least, we may learn 
this from art The keenest seers of earth's beauty 
feel that the earth is too poor for the beauty they 
surmise. And the loveliest devotees of natural 
passion feel the world all too small for the true 
dimensions of love in an immortal soul. 



VII. 

I WILL, by way of contrast, close with two 
sonnets by a greater artist than Rossetti, 
and a greater Christian than many saints — 
Michael Angelo. 
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Yes I Hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed. 

For if of our affections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit ? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty which is varying every hour. 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 

That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 

The following was written in prospect of death — 

Now hath my life across a stormy sea. 
Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden ere the final reckoning fall 

Of good and evil for eternity. 
Now know I well how that fond fantasy 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh ? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 

My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
"Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 

Yes ; and is it forced if I say that the power of the 
cross was the chief thing needed to have made 
Rossetti the greatest painter that this country has 
ever produced. He knew the bruise, he hinted at 
the balm. He knew the love that makes earth's 
worst sorrow. He had gleams of the sorrow which 
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works heavenliest love. But hints and gleams are not 
power. Hi s^ problems were not intellectual l they 
were rather of the heart, and its experience. And 
the power we need to cope with such is the faith 
and power of the cross, the healthful word of Jesus 
Christ. It is in Him that we not only perceive love's 
unspeakable loveliness, but share love's eternal power. 
There is the love which not only does not dread 
(feath, but demands it, is made perfect by suffering 
and enriched by all loss. There we cease to speak 
ofvain^desires and vain regrets, fruitless sorrow, and 
pitiless fate. We are unhinged no more by the 
spectacle of those who are slain in war, or crushed 
and ground in peace. The world's sorrow is there 
indeed, but the world's love is there too. It is a 
love that lavishes upon the sorrowful world a power 
of redemptive passion but faintly imaged in the 
poet's wild affection, or grieving fury, a consolation 
sweeter than his sweetest pity, a new birth more 
wonderful than his loveliest creations, and a solemn 
fear holier than beauty's most breathless awe. We 
are too prone, perhaps, to separate beauty and 
sorrow. Our gladness is too far apart from our 
grief, our salvation too independent of the cross. 
We demand, with unreasonable levity, that those 
who delight us shall never remind us of our sorrow, 
that grace shall be severed from woe instead 
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of entirely victorious over it, and that the power of 
faith shall be ours without the gymnastic of con- 
flict, without doubt conquered, and 

Kept quiet like the snake 'neath MichaeFs foot, 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe. 

Ou r religion and art alike an 
upon a happiness which is all sunshine and no 
shade, and we seek our rest by refusing to think, 
instead of pushing on to th ought's all-seeing 
victory. It is indeed a world where to begin 
to think is to be full of sorrow; but, by the 
grace and cross of Christ, to go on to think is to 
approach the invincible joy. An artist like 
Rossetti teaches us, what the Catholic movement 
sought to impress on the desiccated Church half a 
century ago, that the very shadows of life have 
their colour too — that shade is not wholly dark, 
that beauty does not cease to dwell with death, and 
be upon it the halo and promise of a trembling 
hope. Truly it is not art that, amid the burden of 
the world, gives power to the faint, and to them 
that have no might increaseth strength. It is not 
by waiting on Beauty that we renew our strength, 
mount up with wings as eagles, run and are 
not weary, walk and are not faint. The unearthly 
calm of arj^is not the mighty peace oTGod. But 
there is even in^aiL, aiid 111 Lliese ddyy IL L quite a 
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power in some art, the grace and ^ mystery of the 
cross ; and Beauty quivers like the Resurrection 
dawn upon the very forehead of doom and 
death. Through the tremulous, fleeting, and fiery 
aurora of our human passion, there gleam the quiet 
eternal stars of another world, where after all these 
losses there is peace. This is the Eternal Gospel 
of the Passion of the Cross. 

Once to find the gain of loss, 

Take the sweetness out of pain. 
Feel the uplifting of the cross, 

Is to know all fear is vain. 

And thy heart to thee shall prove, 

When its own reproaches cease, 
That the heart of all is love, 

And the end of all is peace. 




LECTURE II. 



BURNE JONES; 

OR, 

THE RELIGION OF PRiETERNATURAL 

IMAGINATION. 



I. 



IT is a source of much more than regret to 
observe how far the great interests of the Spirit 
have become separated from the interests of 
a lofty and humane culture in our general reh'gion. 
I suppose, were one to take a dozen Christians at 
random, while six would stand for the vigour and 
rigour of what they call the Gospel, five of them 
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might be found to admit that it was quite innocent 
to devote a little interest to music, painting, or 
poetry, and take such passing pleasure as these 
could give ; but it would never cross their minds 
that the principles underlying the inspiration of art 
have any real and vital connexion with those which 
rule the inspiration of religion. They would admit, 
and think they were liberal in admitting, that 
religion permitted art, and allowed a certain neutral 
region of the mind to be harmlessly occupied by 
the claims of the imagination. But they would set 
you down as an extravagant, not to say profane and 
dangerous person, if you maintained that religion 
not only permitted art but demanded it. They 
would ask you for your text in proof. While from 
the opposite and artists' quarter might come the 
charge that it was nothing less than sectarian to 
assert that the same principles which make religion 
possible, and are therefore its theology, are those 
which underlie art, and even form the inspiration of 
its most imposing themes. 

Still, I venture to make the assertion. And the 
text of proof would be found written in the 
book of Christian history, and illuminated, indeed, 
upon the open scroll of the Universal Church. It 
is most hard to get people to realise how truly the 
Christian regeneration permeates the whole of 
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human nature, renews it in its total aspect like a 
fresh creation, and quickens to divine vitality every 
noble faculty that man owns. It is hard to impress 
upon our modern and Protestant individualism the 
unity and totality of the human soul, and to make 
people see that the rational principle which renovates 
its very centre is the same principle that is carried 
by the spiritual circulation to nourish every member, 
joint, and limb. The soul is not a section of human 
nature, but its unity. And the unity of the soul is 
in its religion, which is at once its bond and its 
freedom. Nothing impresses that truth upon us 
more than the study of the religious history of the 
human spirit. The tale of Christendom alone is the 
Bible itself writ large and practical. The triumphs 
of the imagination under the near or remote influ- 
ences of Christian culture are unique in the world's 
record. And the very principles which make 
Pagan art so great are principles which only the 
Spirit of Christ has fully revealed to the self- 
knowledge of the soul. Our modern Christian mind 
understands the principles of Greek art better than 
the Greeks ever did, just as we know and under- 
stand the Old Testament better than did the Jews. 
We English have suffered from the defects of our 
great qualities. As a nation we take a foremost 
place in practical energy, and in the development 
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of the practical applications of Christianity. But 
on the other hand we are apt to let our practical 
bias, even in our Christianity, rob us of our sym- 
pathetic and receptive soul. We grieve the Spirit 
by our hard absorption in business ; we seal our 
souls, without knowing or meaning it, against His 
finer revelations. And when we wake up occasionally 
to the fact, we have to confess, like the prophet of 
old, " As thy servant was busy here and there He 
was gone." Then again, as Protestants, we helped 
to deliver Europe from the Church into the Bible. 
But, as a set off, we thrust upon the Bible a wrongll 

■—- ^ ~-\ 

back into God's. We must incessantly, as Mr. 
Browning says : 



and bad kind of pre-eminence. And now our great 
need is to be delivered from our Bible — from ours 



" Correct the portrait by the living face, / 

Man*s God by God's God in the mind of man." , ' ^ 

We gave the book its true place among books, but we 
did not apply to it the true principles of interpreta- 
ition. And we are even now suffering from a 
literalism and a dogmatism in the treatment of the 
Bible, which are death to that spiritual imagina- 
tion in which the Bible was conceived. We have 
been overtaken by that pinched and strenuous 
worldliness, and that sectional water-tight-compart- 
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ment habit of mind, which are the' ruin both 
of noble art and of pure religion. 

The consequence of this is that the larger and 
more generous imagination of mankind has been 
repelled from the associations of the religious, and 
the camp of culture has in many cases assumed an 
antagonism to the Church no less intense than that 
of the army of science. Genius has gone to Pagan 
sources for its inspiration. In some instances it has 
even striven to force life back to the Pagan principles 
which the great world has so long outgrown. But 
in many more cases that has been felt impossible. 
Even Schiller could not do it, and wise Goethe did not 
seriously try. The verygenius whichfallsin love with 
Greek or Norse antiquity has been a genius inspired 
by centuries of hereditary Christian idealism, and 
reared in a society troubled, amid all its Paganism, 
with the presenoeof^he^Chriatian. dream. And so, 
when a Greek tale or a Scandinavian hero has 
become the object of modern art, the treatment has 
been such as neither Greek nor Norseman could 
have attained or relished. The old tales and 
characters have become the vehicles of new ideas, 
passions and inspirations, which to the old days 
werie impossible. And when our modem poets 
sing, or our modern painters paint, the stories of 
these times, they fill them with another spirit than 
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of old, and make them speak the language of the 
human heart, not exactly as it was 2000 years ago, 
but as it is in the passion and vision of to-day. 

How, it may be asked, is that possible ? Is it 
true that we have no right so to treat the old myths ? 
In doing it are we " emasculating a fresh strenuous 
Paganism by our modern emotionalism?" It is 
possible, because in these old myths and tales we 
have the deep religion of humanity, which is ever at 
heart the same, and only waits to be revealed and 
explained. It is expressed in forms lent by the ages 
when religion and a praetematural imagination went 
hand in hand. But it is inspired with thoughts 
which go on like living spirits, or the moving masses 
of the clouds, or the rolling stream, changing their 
shape, but never losing their identity, wearing form 
after form, but still witnessing to the same soul in 
the midst of the same warfare, and in presence of 
the same fate. The riddle of the painful earth is 
substantially the same now as it was ages and ages 
ago — as its Answer is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. It is the same soul that lives on with the 
same fears, the same powers, the same weaknesses, the 
same forebodings, the same joys, griefs, and thirsts 
as before. Nature is the same to the soul now as 
it was then, whatever it may now be to the scientific 
intelligence. It stirs the like questions, breathes 
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the like balm, kindles the like delight, inspires the 
the like fear, and presents the like imposing and 
imaginative hopes. Women are still to men the 
spell they were as soon as each to the other grew 
cherished and dear. And men are to women now 
substantially the same power they were when the 
only prowess was the valour of war. And over the 
same soul is the same God. " 'Tis the same, same 
self, same love, same God ; ay, what was shall be." 
Beneath our modern spirit, as under the ancient, 
is the Spirit of the Eternal. All this is a region 
of things where we are sustained by the power of the 
changeless, rather than refreshed by the wonder of '| 
change. And the old myths have in them a perennial 
power as expressions of living and undying Spirit, 
whose passions and principles are in their nature 
permanent, though the fashion of its countenance 
alters from age to age. These are the passions and r 
questions, about which all religion moves. They 
brood and they storm about the portal of the . 
unseen. They essay to body forth the great 
invisible presence. They strive to forecast the soul's 
future and invisible destiny. These are the questions 
which, by the proper treatment of them, raise a book 
into a Bible, and give to tite Bible its most com- 
■ manding and invincible significance for the general 
: heart. 
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A strange revenge has overtaken that dull and dis- 
mal literalism which idolised instead of revering the 
Bible. The injured and dethroned spirit of imagi- 
nation rose in a desperate revolt. The poetry of 
the soul, which always revives with its true religion, 
made a violent protest against the dullards wh 
would reduce Scripture to mere record, religion t 
theology, and piety to matter of fact. A schoo 
arose that turned into myth the most sacred partsi 
of Scripture history — those Gospels about which the 
Christian imagination will always so affectionately 
and inquisitively play. They werd declared to be no 
actual history, or to have but a slender basis of such. 
They were products of popular imagination, and 
their central figure, instead of creating the Church by 
his inspiration, was mainly created by the inspiration 
of the Church. The miracles had been so abused to / 
produce faith, that, in violent reaction, faith wal^ 
asserted to have produced the miracles, on the 
principle that Das Wunder ist des Glaubens hochstes 
Kind. Do you not see how sure are the laws of the 
soul, how impossible it is to defraud the heart for 
ever of its due, how you may drive the imagination 
out at the door but it will always re-enter by the 
window. Reduce your Bible to a mere theological*^!" 
history and your piety to humdrum, and depend on it 
the insulted spirit of imagination will find means to 
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make you regret your mistake. Banish imagination 
from your religion, and art will be forced to invent 
a religion of its own, to the loss of many souls, and the 
peril of more. If you feel any resentment against 
those who reduced the gospel history to myth, it 
will be juster and wiser to transfer it to those who! 
first reduced the whole Bible to a dumb wooden! 
idol, which must be carried because it could not go,I 
and the piercing word to a theologian's lathen 
sword. The " old gospel " laid hold of Europe not 
by its antiquity, but by its novelty. It came . x 
teeming with life and possibility. It transfigured ^ 
existence, and made all things new. And it is 
mere cant to revile the public taste for novelty as a 
source of religious danger. It is the cant of piety 
whichishalfconsciousofhavinglostitsown renovating 
power, and has ceased to regard the world as a stand- 
ing wonder, or the soul as its living key. It is the 
severance of religion from spiritual imagination 
which is at the root of that - hard conservatism 
and consecrated ignorance which make a palla- 
dium of a book, and a bogey of "modern 
thought." And it is the same divorce which 
encourages our most eager and vehement modern- \ k 
ism to treat our positive religion as a creed 
out-worn. Modern Christianity has largely lost 
that note of vitalising freedom by which it conquered. 
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and must hold the West. The " torpor of assurancQiV^ 
has deadened the nerve of spiritual enterprise, and 
faith walks no more with the air of the freeborn. 
I t is too unused to spiritual conflict . It lacks 
eitfter the tonic element in doubt, or the 
courage which masters the weakness of doubt 
and puts it down into its useful place. It 
fears that which is high. In some cases, it is 
even dead to the true imaginative grandeur of its own 
ancestral theologies. It has no spring in its gait, 
and no breeze in its hair, no gleam in its eye, no 
large utterance in its speech, and no fresh paeans 
on its lips. It is winning the manner of charity, 
thank God, but its charity has not the manner of 
a faith which sees life steadily because it sees it 
whole. 

f But, on the other hand, what has enabled 
the present age to go back and find unsuspected 
spiritual treasures in the old mythology, is 

J the Christian spirit. It is the sympathy, the 
largeness, the flexibility of the spirit dominating 
the Bible, which have given us the eye to see, and 
the soul to feel her own infancy in imaginative 
antiquity. The same heart longs in the ancient 
myths as is now fed by the verities of Christian 
faith. It might be well to face and answer this 
question. What would have been the results to 
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the world, to our treatment of its past, our view of 
its present, and our attitude to its future, if Christ 
had been a person of no imagination ? The state 
of our religion may be measured by the uneasiness 
of many, when they are asked to think of the 
imagination of Christ. And yet it is true, as 
Shelley somewhere says, that the highest goodness 
is not possible without the highest imaginative 
power. Imagination is not faith, but faith is not 
possible without imagination ; and it is all the 
imagination some have, or by their nature can have. 
If the greatest dream that ever the soul entertained 
was the redemption of the soul, what must have 
been the imaginative compass of that soul which 
conceived it, and so conceived it as to fulfil it to the 
end? How can we wonder that the greatest 
triumphs of pictorial imagination are still among 
those great mediaeval painters who made the 
Redemption their theme, and brought their universe 
in symbol round the Cross. And how can we 
wonder that the sympathetic spirit of Christian 
imagination should now go back into the remote 
ages of history, and out into the shy and secret 
silence of nature, to draw gently forth the living 
soul of beauty there, and present it to us with 
some modern echo of the eternal meaning in its 
voice ? 
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II. 



MR. BURNE JONES is distinguished by 
two great imaginative features — the 
power of mytbic interpretation* or the 
fine treatment of the soul, and the power of poetic 
beauty or the fine treatment of nature; and I 
venture to describe the religion in his work as the 
religion of the praetematural imagination, because, 
while his beauty is unearthly in its exquisite excess, 
it is still not pure heavenly in its spiritual strength. 
He depicts the nature within nature, and the soul's 
ethereal souL He is praetematural so far. But he 
is not caught up into the seventh heaven, and set by 
the throne of God for ever above nature. He is not 
supernaturaU His delicacy is greater than his 
power. He does not threaten ever to burst the very 
limits of art in the expression of the holy things he 
sees. 

First of all Mr. Jones is a mythologist of 
genius. He not only reads the writing, but 
the interpretation thereof. He not only replaces 
before us the ancient forms with ancient beauty, 
but he invests them with an abiding spiritual 
significance. This significance is conveyed to 
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US in our own tongue, in the speech of this 
nineteenth century, even in its spiritual dialect. 
The severity of the antique soul is tempered by the 
sympathy of the modern spirit, and the old problems 
are set in a new, deeper, and lovelier light. We / 
are familiar with Mr. Lewis Morris's " Epic oil 
Hades." In that charming poem he tells once morel 
the oft told tales of mythic Greece. But he tellsl 
them as no Greek could have told them. He tells 
them with a reference to problems, moods, and pas/ 
sions to which the Greek spirit had not yet awaked. 
He clothes Olympus with the light, the mist, the move- 
ment, the colour, the shadow of a far later and richer 
time — a time, too, more sad, more vexed than was 
old Greece, with the great gulf between the mind's 
power of putting questions and of answering them. 
In the same way Mr. William Morris has treated 
the Scandinavian legends. And it is the happy 
tendency of our age altogether to view antiquity with 
kinder and more intelligent eyes than the old schools 
of scholarship used to turn upon it. Archaeology 
has become much more than archaic. It is some- 
thing else than antiquarianism, something humaner 
than a polished study, or a pedant's hobby. The 
past even of Greece and Rome is becoming more a 
portion of the present than it was when the only 

r 

! liberal education was in Latin and Greek. " More 
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and more the dead rule us," as Comte says. They 
repay our fresh er, human erJnta:pretation of theiru^ ^ 
by interpreting us to ourselves. We thread the 
ancient maze with a modem clue, and we come at 
last on a magic mirror in which we see our own 
ghostly destiny. Rossetti has a fine picture, in 
which he represents two lovers wandering in a 
dim wood, and being met by their own ghosts. 
What weird romance ! Well, that is a symbol of 
the way in which, lovingly wandering in the dim 
tangle of the past, we come upon these old tales, 
and find ourselves confronted with our own inner 
selves. And this romantic treatment of the old 
classic legends is too profitable and too beautiful to 
be arrested by the severe protest of those who will 
have no "reading in" of our modern moods there. 
We are not so much reading in modern experience as 
spelling out ancient though unconscious prophecy. 
We are making explicit in our modem statements, 
what is implicit in the ancient fact. It is man's 
soul, now aged, going back and finding its ripe 
experience latent in the child which was the father 
of the man. Our days and those days are bound each "" 
to each in a natural piety. Mr. Ruskin has worked 



out this vein with all his unique insight in his .(i \ 
^*Queen of the Air." And Mr. Burne Jones has ^ 
done it in pictorial art. He can charm the eternal "" 
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soul from an ancient tale, as no other painter can, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Watts. And he can clothe it 
in the fashion of the contemporary mind. And it 
is no small feat of imaginative thought to do that — 
apart altogether from the skill of his particular art 
of line and colour. Mr. Jones is not only a painter, 
but a seer, and a penetrative poet. If Rossetti is 
the most pictorial of all our poets, Bume Jones is 
the most poetic of all our painters. He is so in his 
treatment of nature ; but, apart from that, he is so 
in his insight into the great mythic poetry of the 
past. He does for mythology what it is so hard to 
do for Scripture. He makes it, without fanciful 1 \, I 
application, or fatal violence, speak in the tones 
and to the needs of the hour. He plucks the 
heart from the old mysteries, and lo ! it is red, 
warm, and vital like our own. The ancient spirit 
bled like our own when fate pierced it, and the 
blood is after all but little colder and no paler 
than ours. Just so we say, and say truly, that the 
Old Gospel is not too old for any age ; that its spirit 
does not lose, but gain by being fitted to the needs 
of any special time ; that its eternal significance for 
successive generations is but the drawing forth, 
from an endless storehouse, of treasures new and old ; 
and that the many changes of form it has under- 
gone, and must still undergo, need never be deadly 
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to its central, plastic, and abiding power. There we 
have the principle for the treatment, not only of 
Christian antiquity, but of all antiquity. It is a 
wise principle and a great one, to treat Scripture/ 
like any other book. It carries with it the farther 
maxim that we shall treat all records of the past, 
not with the same reverence, but with a like rever- 
ence to that which we give to the records of one 
special race. And particularly must we read them 
with their own spirit, and try the records of the 
soul by the soul its peer. As we make the Bible a 
book for every age, not by reading into it, but by- \ 
reading more deeply out of it ; and as we do no 
violence to the Bible by such a course, but only 
treat it more and more as a message of soul to soul ; 
so with the tales of classic imagination it is neither 
rude to hail them from our shores of young romance, 
nor cruel from the shipwreck of their letter to snatch 
the spiritual cargo and the living souls aboard. 
The true treatment of the Christian past is the-M., 
Christian treatment of the whole past. It is the 
treatment of love and insight. What we mete out 
to the messages of the Holy Spirit let us bestow 
also on the relics of past imagination — adequate 
and appropriate sympathy to each in its kind. Let 
us bring to the imagination of the past imagination 
from the present, to the soul of the past the soul of 
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the present, just as to the Spirit of 'God in Scripture 
we bring the holiest spirit of to-day, and retire 
discovered unto ourselves beyond all we have ever 
discovered by ourselves. As religion must be inter- 
preted by religion, so art must be interpreted by art 
And, as the saintliest men in the thick of ages past are 
best interpreted by the saintliest men in the thick of 
the age to-day, so the imaginations that uttered a 
bygone generation's soul, are to be best expounded 
by artists who feel beating in their blood the very 
pulse and passion of the generation that now is. 
No man can deal fairly with the past, especially 
with the imaginative past, unless he is a living 
citizen of his own present. And the man who is a 
channel and an organ for his own age's soul will 
find often no better and truer means of interpreting 
his brethren to themselves than by duly using the 
imaginative remnants of otherwise forgotten days. 
Anybody can turn a legend to fanciful account, 
but it needs genius so to seize its living thought as 
to transplant it uninjured, and acclimatise it in the 
soil of a very distant and foreign time. We need 
only compare with the works I have mentioned, the 
very far-fetched, modern, and incongruous applica- 
tions of mythology in Bacon's "Wisdom of the 
Ancients," to realise what is meant here. We are 
hearing somewhat of the craze that Bacon wrote the 
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plays we ascribe to Shakespere. We may be quite 
sure that nobody would have had the heart to treat 
mythology with the laborious and scientific ingenuity 
of the philosopher, if he had the power to treat it 
as it is treated by the imagination of the poet. 



III. 

MR. BURNE JONES'^ second feature is 
his exquisite power of poetic beauty in 
the fine treatment of nature. Exquisite 
is not here a piece of vague slang. We pass from 
the luscious opulence of Rossetti, to a region of 
rarer spirit and more ethereal grace. There is more of 
ancient Greece than of modern Italy, in the type of 
Mr. Jones's beauty. His drawing is more faultless 
than Rossetti's, and his colour more limpid. His 
joy of beauty almost rises to the intensity of pain, 
and its heart seems to palpitate with a certain 
surcharged ache, like the faces of his women in the 
small picture called " Green Summer," In all his 
work there is more delicate spirituality than we find 
in Rossetti, more sweet naYvet^, more of slender 
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charm, and of the x^*^ dSi>cT<ov Upaiv the grace of '^^ 
sanctities intangible and inviolate. The painter's 
own sensibility to beauty, one would think, must be 
a pain to him in a world like this. He cannot be 
called a representative of the masculine order of 
art. . But he has access to regions which are closed 
to the foot of man, and where feminine sensibility 
alone may tread. Nature has her virginal hours and 
her conventual solitudes. There are shy places and 
sweet solemn hours, like the beginnings of dawn, 
ctia dia, abodes of unearthly calm and praeter- 
natural grace. And Mr. Jones is their confessor, 
whose tongue may be sealed, for he is no poet like 
Rossetti, but whose hand is not held. What he 
puts before us is not nature, nor is it what is above 
nature, so much as what might be called the astral 
body of nature. " Move along these shades " he 
says — 

" In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch ; for there is a spirit in the woods." 

It is that spirit he paints, "the quintessence of 
nature where nature is loveliest." He has magic ,^, 
but it is the magic of the imagination, not of the'' ^ 
fancy. It is not the magic which sees fairies in 
nature, but goddesses. Only not Herd, not even 
Aphrodite. His goddess of beauty rises neither j 
from the sea nor from its foam, but from the spirit 
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of the foam, from the rainbow hues in its innumer- 
able bubbles, and their fugitive gleam. It is what 
Aphrodite would have been, had the Greeks been a 
colour people instead of a people of form, had their 
abstractions had blood or even ichor in their fine 
veins, and their hearts had love as the grace of all 
grace ; had their weariness sprung from too much ^ 
love instead of no love at all, and their beauty- 
found a home in the shade as well as in the » 
sun. 

It is not so much in his power of composition that 
Burne Jones excels, as in his power of expression. 
He has not the dramatic force, the realism, the 
noble materialism which are so striking in Rossetti. 
But in the expression of soul, especially through the 
face, Burne Jones can rise to a height of charm 
which was much beyond Rossetti. If the latter 
paints the ensoulment of passion the former paints 
the passion of the soul. This is most noticeable in 
the faces of his women. It is true, his range is not^^ 
wide. Like Rossetti he is dominated by a type ; 
buTliow much sweeter a type, how much less 
weighed upon with the load of mortality. If 
we can with any truth call Rossetti a successor 
of Botticelli, with the like truth may we discern in 
Burne Jones the spirit of Luini, though with ^' 
much less than Luini's heartfelt peage. Still these 
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women of Burne Jones's are no more eligible 
Englishwomen than Rossetti*s are. You can no 
more think of the one set playing lawn tennis or 
nursing children than the other. Both artists seem 
equally sick of the usual Madonna type. For both the 
placidity of maternity, actual or possible, has fled 
from the female soul. Both are denizens of an age 
when, for better or for worse, another metier th 
motherhood is being claimed by and for woman- 
kind. The sex is asserting itself on the one hand 
socially and politically, and striving to become a 
direct force after a fashion which offers nothing to 
art, and promises peril even to nature. And, on the 
other hand, woman is properly claiming an education 
which shall develop her soul after its own proper kind, 
and raise her to an influence of the more spiritual 
sort, by making her intelligently sympathetic in the 
issues of spiritual problems which man for the 
most part has felt alone. She may not realise these 
issues exactly as men will ; she may entertain them 
in a form of her own. But she will entertain them, 
and probably contribute to their solution, especially \ 
if she refuse to sacrifice charm to championship?^ 
and if she let alone men's forcible action and direct 
pressure, and devote herself to that spiritual action 
and influence which both religion and nature assign 
as her true sphere. The bulk of wome|i must 
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always be most occupied with the rearing of children. 
And it is only desired in the main that 
they shall not cease to influence them after they 
have grown to men-; that the woman of the future 
shall have a heart devoted to her offspring, and, 
without the competitive intellect, an intelligent 
soul to understand and help the causes for whicfe'"^ 
men and women most worthily live and die. 

But a change of this kind brings its own risks 
and drawbacks. What is the result of bringing face 
to face with the problems of life a sweet and simple 
soul, untaught by any severity of mental discipline 
to handle them, andunblest with any competent guid- 
ance to follow them out? Inevitably an oppression, 
a sadness, a certain blight upon the freshness of 
beauty, a weariness in the aspect of affection, 
and a pressure of sensibility too vehement for 
the available ballast of reason or of faith. A subtle 
languor takes possession of the soul, a refined 
fatigue, an eagerness which is constantly haunted 
by probable disappointment, an intensity which is 
more sure of its power to love than of satisfaction 
in love. Now I should say that this is the type 
betrayed, if not expressed, in many of Mr, Burne 
Jones's female faces — excessive sensibility to the 
shadow of issues which they hardly grasp in sub- 
stance, and are unqualified to cope with. These 
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wotnen, of course, have not been to Girton, but they 
have been touched, wittingly or unwittingly, by the 
spirit of the age and the riddle of the earth* They 
have taken the epidemic form of Weltschmerts 
in some mild way. Tiie^ heart in them has 
>^een catholicised by culture into soul. But of 
religion they know nothing' as a power which 
has anything to do with the mastery of life's 
sorrow or the consecration of earth's love* 
Perhaps the only religion they have ever known has 
been confined to attendance at some suburban 
church, and a taste of aesthetic pessimism from pro- 
j mising youths. But the shadow of great questions ' 
has fallen on them (from Mudie's, it may be), and 
some cloud is about their beautiful hearts. They 
are just awakening to some sense of what a world 
we live in, and the joy of earth is dashed with the 
presentiment that the heart is mostly greater tlian its 
fate, man than his place, the spirit than its own 
self-knowledge, and that the beauty of dreams 
is holier than the pleasures of life. They are 
the descendants of those paradisal beings who, 
in our artist's "Banquet of Peleus," are troubled ^ 
by the intrusion of Discord, and who utter 
so beautifully and dramatically their love's horror 
and sorrow at the presence of strife in\he heavenly ' 
world. 
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Ndt all Mr. Jones's women are victims of this 
trouble, but all witness to its presence or possibility. 
The dream of fair women which he has painted in 
" The Golden Stair," shows rather its relics than its 
presence, but it has been there and still may come. 
He does not paint the thoughtless, self-satisfied, 
narrow-minded beauty who is perfect in all her 
trivial social duties, and the death of any better 
soul to which she is bound He is as far from mild 
conventionality in his type as he is from an equally 
fatal hardness of intellect. The trail of the serpent 
may be there in his beauty, but, whatever be the 
fall, there is also a rise. The soul has begun to 
awake, as may be seen by comparing those exquisite 
faces in "The Golden Stair" with the mindless 
beauties that athletic young tennis-players delight 
to contemplate in plenty of more popular work one 
need not name. 

What we have, then, in Mr. Burne Jones is beauty 
wounded with its own keen grace, and sensibility sad- 
dened with the abundance of lovely revelation. Oneis 
tempted to say that while Rossetti's trouble was j 
that love is not enough, Burne Jones's is that love | 
is too much. Both testify that beauty is not always 
the bringer of joy, and that another strength than its 
own is needful to sustain it, and preserve it from its 
latent sentence of decay. There is a weariness 
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in pure bliss, and a weakness in sheer loveli- 
ness, which are foreign to the complete ideal 
of life, and, taken by themselves, fatal to the 
health of the souL Beauty, we are in so many 
ways taught, is not enough for the health and 
growth of the spirit of man. Art is not life, nor has 
it the key and secret of , life. It is sufficient if it 
present us with its own aspect of life, and play its 
own part in it. And here is the grand moral 
difference between the old paganism and the 
modern soul. Here is where the modern mytho- 
logist has to recast the old myths, and pour into 
them a new spirit. The great pagan times did not 
feel this inadequacy of beauty or of art. The soul 
has yawned inward on itself since then to an 
unapprehended depth. It feels a new hunger, it 
aches with other needs. Love has come to know 
the passion of infinity and immortality. The world 
even of beauty is insufficient for it, and the vaster 
our earthly world the greater is our unrest if that 
world be all. The soul which has won the power to 
see a huger universe has grown also in the power to 
feel its inadequacy. And so we have the nineteenth 
century weariness, amounting in cases to despair, 
pessimism, nihilism, and reckless revolt. It is this 
weariness that we see just shadowed on these lovely 
faces of Burne Jones's. It is pagan beauty suffused 
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with modern, nay recent, melancholy. It is the 
very loveliness of the soul's lassitude, the fine 
wistfulness which marks a time when the old 
creeds are dead and the new ones not of 
age ; when the general faith is no more un- 
critical and strong, but anxious or paralysed 
amid the success of science and unexampled wealth. 
We feel more than we did, and we believe less. 
We are more busy, but perhaps we achieve less, as 
achievement has been known to go. Our excess of 
passion is subdued to a tear of melancholy or a sigh 
of regret, and we dare hardly pray to feel, lest we 
should only have to weep our inability to weep. 
There are, of course, thousands who do not realise 
things in that way, and who still possess a vigorous 
working faith ; but they will seldom be found 
among those who are alive to the finer sensibilities ot 
wider sympathies of the time. To some such the 
voice comes "Art still has peace, seek refuge 
there," and they become either like Burne Jones, 
painters of the present, who regret the past ; or like 
Rossetti, painters of the past, who ignore the; • 

presefit. 
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IV 



I WILL go to the pictures and at once illustrate 
what I have been saying by the beautiful 
large water colour, "Love among the Ruinsr^ 
It is not for me to speak of the wondrous 
harmony of blues and greys, or the skilful inter- 
change of light, shade, and gloom ; though such 
beauties are the first that must be expressed by 
anyone who has anything to say in paint. And I 
am very diffident about ascribing ulterior intention 
to the artist in this picture. But I seem to see 
there the ruins of those old systems of belief that 
once formed such a splendid tenement of thought 
to house the loving soul. Portions of the structure 
are not so far gone as the rest, and sunlight 
lingers upon the outer courts. But love still haunts 
the penetralia of decay, and sits with silent harp, as 
Judah sat by the confusion of old BabeFs streams. 
A darker gloom fills the background, as if the end 
were not yet, and the worst were still to come. 
But what could be worse ? Worse would be the ruin 
and death of love itself. The gloom in the rear is 
reflected in trouble upon these lovers' faces, whose 
love is too much if faith is tottering to its fall, and 
if there is nothing in love itself to overcome or re- 
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create, or do more than decorate the world. How 
different from Mr. Browning's poem of "Love among 
the Ruins," full of the delight of two hearts amid 
decayed empire, and their " paradisal laugh at fate.*' 
The picture is a fine illustration of Tennyson's 
line about "love, half dead to know that it shall die." 
When love loses faith in its own eternity, then its 
passion is too much for its own peace. And if the 
Eternal and the Unshakeable be not love, then love 
becomes the great tormentor of life, and, instead of 
a relic of bliss, the chief source of the agony that 
makes death a curse. If the systems fall only as a 
presage of utter gloom, and not to make room for 
new systems as habitations of a larger love, then 
love is a bane indeed, and we should be happier, 
with all our beauty, if we loved no more. 

What has dissolved the systems and troubled our 
love, put the canker of doubt in the heart of faith, 
and the suspicion of mortality in the soul of beauty ? 
\ For the present, it is the disproportionate growth nf 
^inferior knowledge. We have eaten of the tree 
of knowledge, and our guileless Eden is no more ^ 

glad and gay. Look at another picture "The ] 

Hesperides ! " These, in the old fable, were maidens, 
who dwelt on an isle of light and bliss in the Western 
Ocean, and along with the wise serpent, Ladon, 
guarded the tree with the apples of gold. That 
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might be an allegory of the daughters of England, 
the wealthy, and wise, and girt with the dragon of 
the sea. And these we see here are no Grecian 
maids; they are English, maids of our later 
west. And the sadness in these faces surely 
never troubled the ancient women whose island lay 
so near the island of the Blest. Why, as they dance, 
are they sad ? That trouble is surely one of our 
later gains, and there is some grim irony in this 
picture. Can a fruit-laden tree with a serpent in it 
suggest anything for us, now that the Hebrew story 
is more familiar than the Greek but the tree of 
knowledge, with its fair seduction and its lurking 
peril to the soul ? Will it be said that knowledge 
has no dangers for soul? Has not our modern 
soul in the increase of its knowledge increased its 
sorrow, and troubled, nay lost its faith ? And, as 
our daughters gather about the tree, and are 
welcomed to eat of its fruit, is there no risk to 
their spiritual womanhood, and that gladness 
which is the birthright of their pui^y. I 
\ know that purity is not a thing of ignorance ; 
\ nevertheless, knowledge alone does not bring 
jl happiness, and it preserves neither purity nor powerf ' 
everything turns upon how and what we know, 
and especially upon whom we kno w. And for the 
most part in man's experience, however it may be 
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with women, the wisdom of the serpent has been 
gained at the cost of the purity of the dove, and the 
fruits of knowledge have been written in sorrow on 
the face of experience. Let knowledge grow and 
bring to the mind its own delight and power. But 
I ask to know what equal provision is being made, 
or precaution taken, for the power and joy of the 
greater soul, the finer insight, and the nobler heart 
And I speak not only of the soul of a sex, but of the 
soul of the age. We may pretend to rejoice ; we 
may dance about our tree of science, and revel in 
our material sway. But there is in our hearts a 
hunger, and a trouble in our face, which all our 
progress cannot satisfy or soothe. For the soul h 
^ still unfed and its truths are still unsure. 

Poor, beautiful soul of man ! How naked and 
how unequipped she comes upon the earthly scene ; 
how void of experience ; how credulous, simple, and 
timid in her thoughts. She emerges into nature 
almost as a part of nature — nature's ruler beginning 
as nature's child — with a beauty sweeter and a 
nobler form than nature wears, yet meek and lowly, 
unwitting of her own dignity, destiny, and power. 
And how does nature receive her ? Why, look in 
that little picture of "Pan and Psyche" and you will 
see. Pan and Psyche are nature and the soul. 
See with what kindly concern, and rude, reverent 
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Simplicity the timid soul is welcomed by nature in 
his rocky solitude. Mark how he pities her in her 
lonely fate, born into a world which she little % 
understands as yet, and which will never really under- <!^ 
stand her. His very compassion, kindly as it is, is 
unintelligent. She is filled with a great surprise, a 
beseeching meekness ; he, with a concern which 
will one day become a worshipping devotion to her 
gis the superior being, more to be loved than under- 
Stood, at least by him. Yes, nature is a rare and 
kindly tutor to the first stages of the soul. Words- 
worth anywhere will teach us that, especially in such 
lines as begin " Three years she grew in sun and 
shower." It is when the inevitable hour comes that 
the soul must pass beyond nature and" be taught by 
soul, when men begin their methods of education, 
and bungle on to instruct the soul to her own self- 
forgetfulness, it is then she discovers how inhospit- 
able to her the world can be made, and how sad the 
fruits of mere knowledge may be to one who was 
X -made for heavenlier lore. 

Love is the real tutor of the soul. Science has 
no food for it, and nature's kind offices go but 
so far. Pan i<^ ^ rompgninn only for Psyche's^ 
childhood. He is like thcKind and simple old 
forester, full of all woodcraft and nature-lore, who is 
the beloved companion of some young lord's boyish 
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days. But ere the soul comes to manhood or 
womanhood it must go to school to noble love, and 
learn by^all love's fears and losses solemn lessons of 
a deeper awe than nature's hush. As there is awe 
in beauty and a tragedy in life, so there is fear in 
love and a high discipline in love's fear. It is love 
that makes life's worthiest, holiest fear. It is love 
that lifts the soul into its truest reverence, and 
clothes beauty with its great solemnity. Love 
is a great destiny — magna res est amor^ magnum 
omnino bonum — and a great destiny stirs much 
fear. "Thou shalt fear, and thine heart shall- 
^ — be enlarged." Mark the fear in the sweet face of 
the Virgin in Rossetti's "Annunciation." You can 
see it also in the Virgin's faces by Sandro Botticelli 
and older masters ; and if you look at Burne 
Jones's small water colour of " Psyche and Cupid '* 
you will read the same thing there. It is ruddy 
and winged Love that comes upon the mysterious 
wind from some far sea, and lifts the soul from its 
green-girt, darkling, nature-stage to the noble 
anxieties of the larger life. "A vaster being brings 
severer cares." You will mark the affection in the 
eyes, and the fear in the mouth, the trembling joined 
with every great soul-joy, and the solemnity of love's 
great and credulous surrender. Yes, there is fear in 
our great loves. They would have no moral quality 
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else. It IS only trivial philandering that ignores it. 
Loss brings it to the surface, but it lies latent in the 
shape of that reverence which crowns the grave 
happiness of love's possession ; and it rises at 
moments to awe in those gifted souls who tremble 
with the very intensity of the beauty they enjoy 
without seeking to possess. Art must be reverent, for 
beauty is solemn, and love is girt about with godly 
fear. Over and above the sadness stirred by the 
brief life of beauty, we are always to be 
solemnised by the awe which springs from the 
mystery of beauty's intensity and love's mastering 
power. 

The thought in the great picture of " Fortune's 
Wheel " is plain for all to see. What a curse life 
would be if down our streets there rolled ceaselessly 
no more than the wheel of this cold Topsy- 
turvydom, and we had no more than that vast 
impassive figure for our Providence. Look how 
she broods with utterly careless eyes upon the 
results of her huge mechanic toil, reckless of the 
irony which for the moment puts the poet under the ' 
heel of the king, and both of them under the foot of 
the slave, while all are under the load of a power 
unseen, unknown, unknowable, but vast beyond 
all proportion to our streets and homes. You 
can gaze on that tall grey figure till it become 
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quite a terror to you, and the very silence of the 
night, above the home where you cower, turns 
to the rumble of this ever-turning, all-erasing wheel. 
And yet this is the deity and the creed under which 
the vast mass of people live, and which have been 
enthroned by the scientific agnosticism of the day. 
No wonder that there is a blight upon beauty, and a 
trouble upon art, if this power is the be-all and end- 
all of human effort and human love, if infinite 
apathy be life's providence, and if no other meaning 
than this lie in the words " that the first shall be 
last and the last first." **The set grey life, the 
apathetic end." Can that be the life indeed ? Are 
the vicissitudes of men and nations, dynasties and 
civilizations, nothing (xiore than such chance and 
change. 

All passes ; nought that has been is ; 

Things good and evil have one end. 

Can anything be otherwise, 

Though all men swear all things would mend 

With God to friend ? 

Let me say plainly that the vice of the day is 
no such danger to manhood or Christianity at last 
as such an agnostic, worldly, and acquiescent creed. 

. Vice ruins many souls, though rfi<52p;;t-gK1f|pV iorisaisiO'''l \ 
ruins more ; but such a creed as this means at last 

1 ruin of the entire human nature by the cooling down 
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of its central sun, and the slow extinction of its 
trusting life. 

I said that Mr. Burne Jones was marked by two 
chief features in his art. First, his rare and 
exqusite poetic beauty ; second, his interpretive 
treatment of the myths of the soul. To illustrate 
the first — the exquisite poetic beauty, I would select 
the picture called the " Chant d' Amour." The idea 
here is simple in the main. Yet its simplicity is not 
all of it. Most people probably regard the situation 
as no more than a variation of Mr. Dicksee's well- 
known " Harmony ;" but nothing could be more 
superficial. "Harmony" is popular because it is 
well-handled sentimentalism ; the " Love Song " 
seems strange, because it is suffused with exquisite 
feeling and solemn thought. " Harmony " is only 
innocent ; the " Love Song " is unearthly. The one 
has the Eden charm of the natural domestic man ; 
the other the apocalyptic spell of the heavenly 
city and a supernatural grace. In both cases 
the immediate suggestion is that the music 
charms because it is love behind that supplies the 
inspiration. But how ordinary the suggestion is in 
the one case, how illustrious it is in the other ! In the 
one we have a usual episode in the way of a man 
with a maid, in the other a poetic representation of 
* the ideal, the spiritual nature of Love. From the 
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one we have familiar pleasure, from the other fresh 
delight and revelation. One is the work of a 
painter simply, the other of a true poet and critic 
of life as well. 

The main point in the thought of the " Chant d' 
Amour " I take to be one of the least obtrusive. It 
lies in this ; love is not heavenly, till it solemnise 
him whom it has kindled and delighted. It must 
not merely kindle but capture, nor capture only but v ^ 
consecrate. But the love that consecrates must be^ ^ 
touched from heaven ; and the knightly heart is 
only subdued to reverent affection by a power 
nobler and clearer-eyed than the blind doting that 
mere passion feeds. Love's purity only reaches the 
unearthly holiness of the untrodden dawn when its 
honest ardour is smitten, changed, and uplifted by 
the finger of God ; its choicest mood and 
subtlest power are in the withdrawn and holy 
moment when it reconciles us to a "touch-me- 
not," being clothed upon with the sacramental 
light of a life beyond life, and a grace that 
breathes at once of worship and reserve. What 
flows from the singer and enchains the knight 
is something other and higher than is inspired by 
the winged figure blowing the organ. That figure 
is doubtless Love, and the great sweetness of rapture 
dreaming upon his face corresponds with a rapt 
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expression in the player's. But the eyes of the 
former are shut, while those of the latter are wide and 
full. Love, therefore, in the one is blind passion, 
winged and angelic indeed in beauty, but still servile 
in function, and careless of right or light. But in the 
other it is sublimed to a higher mood, it is open- 
eyed, it has a vision and a conscience and a strain 
of the love divine. That is what really and finally 
subdues the strong man armed. And the painter, 
I surmise, has put this beyond the mere fancy of the 
spectator by a direct indication. The time is 
early morning ; the mood is virginal and sweet ; 
dawn is just upon the world; it spreads upon the 
scene a cool, brief, cloistered peace — that tender 
tremour which is living peace ; it streams through 
the windows of the hoary church to the rear ; and 
a strong shaft of light, consecrated to more than 
earthly significance by its passage through the chancel^ 
is made to fall straight upon the instrument at 
which the lady sings. This is the touch which con- 
verts the blind breath of even noble passion into 
the luminous inspiration of the heavenly love song, 
makes love a holy mystery, and the central figure' 
"a glorified new Memnon singing in the great God- 
light." 

But I also invite your notice to this picture 
because there is nothing to excel or even match it 
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in pure praeternatural loveliness. If Keats could 
have painted he would have painted so, "these 
two figures kneeling in the cool sequestered 
meadow grass, in view of the walls and gables of a 
little town asleep in the white dusk of dawn." 

How true it is that it is not the hand which 
makes music but the heart, and soul, that love is the 
Lord and Giver of life in all the highest kinds, that 
sometimes most may be done when the hand is 
stayed and the soul gets room to do her own work 
without the impertinence of relentless pains-taking 
and laboured conscientiousness. This is the 
manifold thought in the four pictures of Pygmalion. 
They afford a good specimen of the artist's treat- 
ment of the old myths. We have here classicism 
quickened by the modern spirit to a more living 
and loving beauty. I cannot say I feel here the full 
charm of that exquisite beauty in the execution 
which marks Mr. Burne Jones. There may be some 
reason for the livid and chalky tones, which I 
have not seen or heard of. It may have been 
desired to begin in very low tones, and raise the 
colour through the series as the idea grew and 
deepened. The cold hues may be a fit atmosphere 
for a desire whose first ideal was but sculpturesque 
beauty. Upon that I will not dwell, I desire to 
invite you a little way into the moral suggestions 
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developed in the series, and indicated in the lines 
which form the inscriptions : — 

" THE HEART DESIRES." 
" THE HAND REFRAINS." 
" THE GODHEAD FIRES." 
" THE SOUL ATTAINS." 

Everybody knows the legend, but it is not the 
legend that the painter paints. It is the idea — the 
moral truth of continence, the spiritual lesson of 
patience, and the practical value of faith over works. 
" The heart desires." It is not the gay desire of 
those commonplace girls who, in the garish sunlight 
out of doors, are discussing with puzzled interest the 
young idealist whom they cannot fascinate ; but the 
souFs desire, which the sculptor nurses in a dim 
unrest, to give shape to the dream he loves. He 
lives in an unreal world of woven shadow and 
tremulous change. He would put his vague heart '^' 
into living stone, just as a man of soul might long 
to wake into his own spiritual life some beloved 
being who was still in the stage of nature, and 
unquickened to the passionate issues of the spirit. 
The sculptor goes to work on his material. He 
hews and chisels incessantly, and the floor is littered 
with chips of marble, but still his ideal is unattained. 
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The stone is still cold, the figure fails to live ; it is 
faultless, perhaps, but he feels it is lifeless. Just as 
many a man meddles with some undeveloped 
heart that he would train to his own high 
notions, and while he succeeds in getting a certain 
obedience, a certain fashion of living, all his 
tinkering, shaping, and regulation do not raise 
the new spirit of life. He does not kindle love in . 
the thing he loves and moulds. Some parents treat i 
their children like that ; some superior husbands their 
wives ; some teachers their pupils ; some preachers 
their charge ; some states their schools. Some 
men's passion will not bear to let those they love 
sufficiently alone, and then they wonder that their 
effort fails and their love flags. They know love's 
desire ; but they do not know that love's patience "] 
and love's reserves are as needful as love's efforts 
for the culture of the soul. 

"The hand refrains." The sculptor stops. He 
will not work but think. He will collect himself, 
examine himself. He has been too busy to succeed. , 

His marble is the victim of overpressure ; his medi- t 

tative soul suffers from underfeeding. He is full of 
the true artist's dissatisfaction with his work. He 
will abstain ; he will practice a temperance, or a 
total abstinence, of effort for a time. Ilfaut reculer 
"pour mieux sauter. He will cease to potter at his 
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creation, to correct every excrescence in detail, 
to press for a shapeliness merely from without. 
He will revise his procedure. The stoniness, 
the dulness may be there. At any rate he can 
do no more along the old lines. In just the same 
way, if we were wise, we should bring ourselves 
to book about many of our methods of soul- 
sculpture They are too external, too occupied 
with pairing the raw life to our plans, too critical 
of this or that excess or defect, too officious, too 
unsympathetic, too instructional, too sculpturesque. 
The living is regulated, but the life does not appear, 
and the spirit may even be broken or killed. We 
cannot bring soul out of nature by any trimming of 
it, but only by a treatment far more sympathetic 
and inward than that. The Dutch gardener 
is hardly an artist, and we must teach in the 
artist spirit ; in the spirit of inspired sympathy, 
which moves the true artist at his best. We must 
learn the educational, creative, spiritual value of 
holding our hand. We must practice a continence 
taught by reverence for the true nature of the soul 
and its love. 

" The godhead fires." While he mused the fire 
burned. In his abstinence the heart grew fonderf- 
The spirit of true love which had been scared away 
by bustle returns to whisper "Be still, and know 
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that I am God." The mallet and chisel are laid 
down, and the goddess of love comes in her clouds 
and roses and doves. The marble m(3ves, melts, 
and glows. Love completes what skill resigns. 
Faith quickens what work left dead. There may 
be a cant of work and a gospel of letting alone. No 
toil or vigil by itself kindles life. Not that either 
can be dispensed with, nor good intentions, nor the 
fervour of desire ; but for the highest purposes of 
creation and culture these are but " under-agents in 
the soul." They may make symmetry, but they do 
not create life ; it is only inspiration that does so. ^^ 
All the law in the world, or the knowledge of it, wilK^ 
not make a quickening gospel. And we may pro- 
duce, by our mechanical education, orderly and ': 




ordinary lives, but we shall not make free and living ij 
souls. The secret of that Redemption is with the 
divinity of love. Without divine love, with mere 
intensity of eager passion, we may make idols, but 
we shall not make living souls. What we make will 
be neither warm, gentle, nor free; but, like the 
products of our soulless systems, hard, conventional ^ 

and cold. 

"The soul attains." The ideal and love are at 
one. The ideal is love. It is neither labour nor 
imagination in the last resort. "Wisdom is a loving 
spirit." Life is not a hymn to the intellectual 
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beauty. The shaping spirit of imagination is 
perfected by the creative spirit of a less aesthetic 
love. Th6 hearths desire is not enough, and the 
labour of the hand must cease and yield, then comes 
the power of the living God, the touch of the Eternal 
Spirit, and the trust of the Almighty love. The 
artist is a lover, a holy and humble man of heart. 
Then his soul attains what heart desired, and hand 
toiled for in vain. He has by true love learned-^^ 
reverence and so success. 

The question is put ceaselessly by all our art. 
Amid all our getting, and all our achievement, what 
and how are we doing in the culture of the human 
soul ? We are pampering the human body, and 
stocking the human mind ; but are even our religions, 
our churches, and philanthropies really shaping, feed- 
ing, quickening what is best worth the name of soul ? 
Our religion becomes a mechanis m, a nd nnr w^rd 
is bound ; but the word of the Lord is not bounds 
and His severe, free spirit is abroad, beyond the 
churches, as well as through them, to rebuke, to 
quicken, to enlarge, to refine, and over the whole 
region of the soul to redeem. It will need more, . 
indeed, than an art of preternatural imagination j 
to redeem us at our worst, but the method of | 
redemption surely has an echo in the method 
of art, the method of inspiration, the method 
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of the soul. And the inspiration of art does 
its work not only when it calms and refines us, 
but when it puts beautifully to a people the 
searching question, " How is it with your soul ? 
Come from your business, and from your science, 
and from your churches and schools, and tell me 
how it is with your soul ?/' If we had that question 
forced home, as art has power to force it, we should 
be appalled at our poverty of reply, and we should 
demand, and we should receive, from our religion 
far more for the soul than now we allow it to give. 
I am afraid, however, that art alone cannot, any 
more than science, answer the questions or still the 
longings it can raise in the heart. There have been 
men who were at once thinkers and artists, like 
Schiller, and who had a boundless faith in the re- 
generation of society by aesthetic culture, who would 
make culture a religion, and who would readily re- 
place an Established Church by an Established Art, 
a subsidised stage, and the like. I am quite certain 
that art might do a great deal more for the quality 
of our religion than it ever has done. If it only 
raised the quality of our demands from religion, and 
taught us to thrust finer questions heavenward, it 
would do that. But it is more than doubtful if it 
can safely become a religion for any. The soul is 
larger than even art can cover. There are many 
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crises in life for which it has no word. Experience 
does not show that the power of art to satisfy 
aspiration is quite equal to its power to stir it. Nor 
does experience say much in favour of art*s power 
to evoke and rear those unselfish affections and prin- 
ciples which are the real cement and salvation of 
society. And some of the greatest artists who have 
not lost their rapport with society at large, would 
be the readiest to protest that it was an abuse 
which could only entail degradation upon art to 
call upon it for that work. Art is amongst the^ 
agencies that redeem ; but art is not, in the strict 
use of words or forces, the Redeemer. And without 
claiming that Mr. Burne Jones reads us that deliberate 
lesson here, I think he has certainly provoked the 
suggestion. And I could point to no more striking 
illustration of art's impotence to satisfy the heart 
or quicken life than this series of the Pygmalion 
parable, with its direct incoming of love's deity to 
bestow a warmth and life for which imagination 
had toiled in vain. 

There is one other picture by this artist which is 
of special interest — "The Resurrection," or rather 
the appearance to Mary after the Resurrection. No 
more beautiful episode could have been selected, 
none more congenial to Mr. Burne Jones's genius. 
Here is scope enough for imagination, and need 
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enough. Does Mr. Ruskin not tell us that imagina- 
tion will find its holiest work in the lighting up of 
the gospels ? and do we not feel every week how 
starved of imagination the gospels have been, to say 
nothing of our pulpits ? Do we not groan under 
the stiff ecclesiasticism that pervades the narratives 
of our church windows, and the solemn priggery 
that stiffens the woodcuts of our illustrated Bibles ? 
The sacred figures and faces with which our memory 
is stocked by the religious art of our youth, do they 
not bear crushing witness to the wooden density of^^ 
dulness to which our religious ideas and affections^ ^ 
have sunk? Most of the art which we associate 
with Scripture narrative only conspires with a 
thousand other influences to petrify the Bible for us, 
to turn its dignity into stiffness, its solemnity into 
pompousness, its sanctity into mere decorum, its 
beauty into prettiness, its passion into sentiment, its 
movement into a strut, and its radiance into 
tinsel. And when we try to escape from such an 
authorised version we rush into the opposite 
extreme, and from soulless modernism we rebound 
into soulless archaeology. We reproduce the exact 
conditions of life in Palestine ; but we only get the 
statue, we do not get the life and soul. We trans- 
literate, but we do not translate. Yet what a field 
the gospels offer for the concrete imagination, what 
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a familiar nobility of subject, what a variety of 
situation ! Many orders of artistic genius can come 
and make each its own selection. There is much 
that is of the happiest in the very selection by Mr. 
Burne Jones of a situation in exact affinity with the 
quality of his genius for exquisite, poetic, magic, 
and delicate soul beauty. 

But what is the relation of this picture to that 
other feature of his genius, to his power of inter- 
preting myths ? Have we here another case of it, 
only applied this time to a Christian myth instead of , 
a Greek or a Norse ? Has the artist for once stepped 
into the role of a historical painter, or has this t 
scene no more historical reality for him than the I 
story of Pygmalion ? Who can say ? And why 
should we be too careful to ask ? If we regard this 
event as history we may be glad to take the service 
and correction which the mythic treatment offers. 
We have contended for the historical reality of these 
narratives in such deadly earnest that when people 
ask us why we so prize the fact, we are not always -^'^^ 
very able to tell them. AVp_h^v^ nfi-pt^ picked th e 
history into mere fact nnrjthrr] qiiarrolrd nvpithc 



bojiesf — We have lost the art of clothing them with 
living flesh, and restoring by an imagination at^ 
once pious and true, the vital colour. A few realise 
in silent adoration the deep spiritual signific- 
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ance of the facts for the personal soul, but how few 
even of these realise the concrete power and beauty 
of the recorded situation. If any man of potent 
imagination come forward, though he tell us that these 
things are myths, if he body forth for us the myth 
in luminous colour, exquisite beauty, and over- 
flowing soul, and if he further body it forth in the / 
thought and spiritual language of our time, why ■ 
should we not welcome the quickening service / 
his imagination has rendered to our historic facts^ 
Why should we not tell him that while we do not 
accept his authority on a matter of history, we are 
glad to profit by his imaginative reconstruction of 
the scene, and his vitalising of its spirit. Let us have 
the myth set forth in all imaginative truth, and it 
will only serve to enrich the fact in its impressiveness, 
not to displace it in its reality. If I were informed 
that Mr. Burne Jones had no faith in the historic 
actuality of the event he here depicts, that would 
not in the least affect my belief of it, but his treat- 
ment does quicken and enrich my appreciation of 
\ it. What has art to do with the historic actuality 
of events ? Its business is so to grasp the soul of 
the event as it would have been had it been. It is 
religion and not art that finds it a vital matter to 
discuss the reality. It is part of our religion to 
believe that this thing took place. Can this artist, 
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or any other, help us to realise the circumstances, 
the emotions, the air and spirit of the hour ? He 
need not go, like Holman Hunt, to copy the exact 
and literal conditions on unessential points. He 
may, without offending us, represent the tomb as 
Burne Jones has here done, as a trough of red stone, 
instead of a horizontal cavity in the rock, with a 
millstone rolling on its edge across the opening for 
a door. But we do ask for the unaffected and 
exquisite solemnity of the hour, and I think that in 
no mean degree we here have it. This at any rate 
is not the mythic version of Renan. It is not in 
Mary's ec static fantasy tha t the Saviour appears. 
The two angels are aware who is there before she is. 
The light falls from the Saviour upon her, not from 
her upon him. She has come out in hasty morning 
attire — a very natural and original thought of the 
artist ; her hair is carelessly gathered round her 
head ; a great cloak has been hurriedly flung about 
her, and over its dark mass her sweet and wonder- 
stricken face rises as if itself were issuing from a 
tomb. She had not recognised Christ ; His face is in 
shadow as the dawn is behind Him. It is the 
moment when He has just said " Mary !" She has 
" turned herself," in the words of John. She had 
had no expectation of seeing a risen Lord, but that 
tone in a moment made her heart leap, her head 
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turn, and her eyes swim. She totters and clings to 
the rock for support, as she quickly gazes in His 
face. How beautiful it is ! In a moment she will 
make to cast herself at His feet with the cry of 
" Rabboni.** O, it is very beautiful. What joy to 
know Him, what shame not to have known Him ! 
Look in that brimming face, all sensibility, in those 
eyes like round worlds redeemed, and see what the 
Lord has done for her soul. 

But can this stooping figure be the risen Lord ? 
Why not ? " But there is no power, no dignity, 
nothing commanding." That is what common* 
place art has brought us to, — the sort of art that 
dresses Mary as if she had been going to a 
ceremony, — art with no fine original feeling, the art 
patronised by monumental masons and dull wealth. 
They need something heroic, something stalwart, 
something with dimensions to impress them. It 
was none of these things that impressed Mary. It 
was the tone whose secret was in its quiet, the look 
whose power was in its unearthliness. All is 
quiet crepuscular solemnity here. How fond Mr. 
Jones is of the unearthliness of the dawn ! The 
death poppies that are trodden under foot are not 
yet opened. The light is sweet and low. All 
things else are in keeping — the sun creeping into 
the cave, the dawn of recognition in Mary, the 
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dawn and but the dawn of the risen life in Christ. 
How coarse a blaze of radiance would be, or a 
figure standing in dramatic pose with uplifted hand. 
Where do we get that notion of Christ having 
issued from the tomb in a blaze of light. In the 
narrative it was an angel that shone and terrified 
the keepers. And I suppose people thought that the 
risen Christ must not be less luminous than an 
angel, or less striking, and so they made him rise 
from the grave in an overwhelming splendour, 
and clothed him in every subsequent appearance 
with a majestic, if not lambent mien. All the 
accounts point the other way. His disciples 
J— ttsually did not know Him, they were not appalled 
at first, nor was their tone of ordinary intercourse 
abashed. The two at Emmaus took him for a 
traveller, and entered on traveller's talk. Mary, a 
moment ago, took him for the gardener. Only a 
truly spiritual insight could read his face. The 
shining angels here, winged with the inferior 
symbols of a visible heavenliness, yet with faces 
still more luminous than robes or wings, they 
recognise the Saviour's soul beneath the unassuming 
mien. Their great eyes have discerned before 
Mary who it is, and one is lifting a shocked 
finger to hush her after her address to him as 
the gardener. We can mark the pity, the tears, the 
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awe and admiration and joy in their eyes. He was 
not yet in the glory that abashes pity, and makes 
the angels veil their faces with their wings. His 
humiliation was not yet wholly over, and angels 
could love and pity still ; their visible glory and 
beauty pay prompt and tender if distant homage to 
his glory spiritual and unseen. They can perceive 
his visage shine over his lowly mien, like the Spirit 
of endless life in standing resurrection and ascen- 
dancy over the body of death. It is all so finely 
true and just Even death could not destroy his 
divine simplicity, nor resurrection impair his 
majestic humility. It did not change his spiritual 
into a mere visible splendour. It is a truer glori- 
fication of the meekness of Christ to paint it in 
probable beauty like this than to set him with 
gentle face upon a gilded throne, or represent him 
in a glare, of- cloud sailing in ecstacy into the air. 
He was risen but not yet glorified. It was Pentecost 
and not the Resurrection that enthroned him in the 
majesty which to Christian thought he has inhabited 
ever since. What progress art has made, both in 
truth and effect, by discai:ding the common c onxen^ 
"Y^ tional grandeurs, and relying on the fine piercing ^ 
power of unassuming veracityand unpretentious fact. 
How much more religious, more spiritual, is its 
eloquence upon this line than the grandiloquence of 
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days gone by. How much greater is its promise. 
For this was exactly the change made by those 
great first realists Giotto and Cimabue, who began 
to lift Italian art to its glory from the inanities of 
Byzantine conventionalism and ecclesiastical pomp. 
And what has been the great, slow, total tendency 
of religion from that day to this? Why to humanise 
t he unspeaka ble sanctities, to set the Incarnation 
forth as a real, concrete, historic principle." "Art and 
religion pursue the like great methods in different 
kinds. The principle of art is the incarnation of 
God's eternal beauty ; the principle of religion is the 
incarnation of God's eternal hiiipan heart. Neither 
can do the other's work, yet their work is comple- 
mentary, and I wish the divorce between them were 
more nearly healed. I wish the artists felt more 
of the need which art can never fill ; I wish the 
religious felt more of the need that art alone can 
fill. I wish the Christian ideal might more speedily 
rise to its function for the imagination ; I wish the 
artistic imagination would more widely respond to 
the inspiration of the Christian spirit. I wish those 
who take up art did not gravitate so often either to 
no positive religion, or to the sultrv oietv of Rome ; 
I wish those who profess Protestantism would so 
largely construe their creed as to offer more food 
and freedom to the prophets of the imagination. 
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But I am sure such wishes are not vain, and the 
time is coming when faith will do more than 
it has done yet to fix the colour of beauty, 
and beauty more than heretofore to sweeten and 
soften the vigour of faith. The time is coming, 
I am sure, when the Christ that is to be shall 
fascinate the imagination as it was enthralled by the 
mediaeval Christ, and inspire a piety purer, because / 
lovelier, than the one-sided purity of Puritanism./ 
Christian beauty is severe, but it is not inhuman ; 
and true art, however humane, is severe enough. 
That faith which brings real wealth to the soul 
cannot bring poverty to the imagination. The soul 
is not something which dwells in a corner of human 
nature ; it is human nature at its finest, completest, 
and best. Look how the quickening of the soul 
kindled the prophets' imagination of a real and 
righteous earth. Look how it has kindled the 
dreams of Christendom about a kingdom of God 
and a paradise of heaven. Look how religion has 
suffered, and lost its power to command men, by 
losing its spirit of large and generous imagination. 
How should religion and art be foes ? Saints and 
artists have before now been one. Will there be no 
restoration of belief in which they shall be one 
again ? I refuse to believe it. I have grounds for 
not believing it The soul in search of a preter- 
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natural beauty will not be repelled from the sources 
of true spiritual beauty. " Whom He hath justified 
them hath He also glorified"; and the same powei 
which makes life holy makes it also fair and free. 
The path of beauty is not the way, but it is a way 
to God ; and the temple in the heavens, like the old 
temple on earth, has a Gate Beautiful. We shall 
not go far in a true sense of the beauty of holiness 
without gaining a deeper sense of the holiness of 
beauty. For the glorious Lord himself shall be to 
us a place of broad rivers and pleasant streams, 
wherein shall go no galley with slavish oars, nor 
gallant ship with sordid crew pass by. But out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty, God shall shine. 
Jerusalem shall be a quiet habitation ; hers shall be 
the hush and coolness of a soft eternal dawn, filled 
with the low sweet singing love inspires. 



LECTURE III. 



WATTS; 



OR, 



THE RELIGION OF SUPERNATURAL HOPE. 



I. 



THE most rambling notions are afloat about 
Nature and Art A man says : " Give me 
Nature,! want none of the refinements of Art. 

* As soon as you have Art you get the intrusion of 

* the frail and fickle human soul into the royal beauty 

* and grandeur of Nature. You get human ingenuity 

* instead of the divine handiwork. You get the fret 

* and strain of human effort instead of the calm of 
' nature's exhaustless process, and the ease of her 
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* vast and simple beauty. Nature speaks direct to 

* the heart. But your artist introduces all manner of 
' subtleties ; and you have to labour in order to under- 
' stand, and you have to watch and wait in order to 

* feel. Give me Nature. All Art is but toiling after 
' what Nature has long since attained. Why should 
' we trouble about the imitation if we have access to 

* the original. Let us hang bits of nature in paint 

* upon our walls when we cannot go to the country, 

* but let us be sure that if we can go to the face of 
' Nature, these copies are superfluous and may be 
left behind." How many people feel like that ! And 
they believe they can pass no higher compliment on 

a picture than by saying it is just like Nature, just-^ 
like life. They give you clearly to know (and they 
could call Aristotle to their aid) that their notion 
of Art IS simply imitation, that it is not ahead of 
Nature but in the rear of Nature, and that if ever 
we succeed in discovering the secret of photo- 
graphing in colours, the landscape painter's occupa- 
tion will be gone. Place such a person before a 
painting of Turner's, and he moves away with a 
bewildered contempt. He never saw anything like 
that in Nature. And if he has seen the locality 
Turner pourtrays, he easily discovers and promptly 
informs you that the artist has been by no means 
accurate in depicting the features of the place. 
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i^o ; but the spirit of the place is there. And 
that is what no photograph and no machine can seize 
or reveal. The spirit of Nature can be seen only by 
the spirit of man. Spirit can converse only with 
spirit. I t is not possi blexK^nJj pr God to speak, to a^V 
camera. And Art is a function of the spirit. Its 
message is a spiritual message. Its camera is the 
soul. The chambers of its imagery are in the 
depths of man's most godlike part. Art is not 
imitation, but interpretation. It is spirit pro- 
phesying of spirit. It takes of the things of God 
and shows them to us. You must paint what you see, 
to be sure. But whether the result be Art depends 
on what you see. The cry of the hour is for realism. 
We have it on the stage in elaborate, accurate, and 
sumptuous scenery. We have it in a host of novels of 
actual life, which we are expected to admire for their 
analytic fidelity, whether they possess deep sym- 
pathy and noble insight or not. We have it in the 
abominations of Zolaism and the Naturalistic 
School. We have it in the demand that preachers 
shall be " practical," and not tease their hearers out 
of their daily ruts by the breath of spiritual ideals, 
which play such ironical pranks among the dead 
leaves of hourly life. We have it in the myriad 
productions of painters, whose inspiration comes 
from no higher than the elbow or the shoulder, and 
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from no deeper than the optic centres. And we 
have it in the suspicion felt about the sound 
judgment of any man who stands before a work of 
real Art, and reads out of it messages for the moral 
imagination and not merely for the eye, or i 
revelations for the soul instead of curiosities for the ' 
intelligence. The cry in these — and in many other 
symptoms one could name — is for realism. But we 
do not get reality by this sort of realism. We do 
not get Nature. We certainly do not get Art. No 
copyist ever got Nature, and they have all certainly 
missed Art. Nature is original, and only origi- 
nality attains to Nature, or rises to Art. "Nature 
and realism," says Mr. Watts, " are very different. 
Nature we rarely see except in the country where 
man's hand has not been lifted against the land- 
scape. The men and women we see walking about I 
are no more Nature than a well-ordered garden is 1 
Nature. The artist must learn to understand the 
real form, and endeavour to see Nature through it." 
As I say. Art is interpretation. It is a branch of 
sacred hermeneutics. It is commentary, but com- 
mentary of the noblest and least pedantic sort, 
which in due time becomes itself the text. 

Let natural beauty be what it may, artistic beauty 
IS higher. And why ? Because it is spiritual. Be- 
cause you have in Art the finished product of which 
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Nature is but the initial stage. Nature runs up into 
the artist. He crowns Nature with the miracle of 
living, conscious spirit He reproduces Nature with 
that spiritual addition which is the priceless thing 
lacking to mere Nature. As Religion is the true 
relation between God and the Soul, so Art is the 
true relation between Nature and the Soul. In every 
true great picture we have two things. We have 
Nature and the Artist. It is not Nature we get. 
We must not look for it. It is nature j)lu8 the 
supernatural, viz., the spiritual medium of the artist's 
soul. That is just the difference between a photo- 
graph and a painting. With the colour and the 
hand we get the soul. We do not see Nature as 
we should see it on the spot. We see it with eyes 
more anointed than our own. The artist lends us 
his. The living lens of his soul is adjusted to ours. 
And we may go so far as to say that the precious 
thing in his picture is not Nature, but that which is 
other than Nature, which is above Nature, without 
ceasing to be natural. The artist's soul is not a 
mere mirror, and his gift is not perfect achromatic 
reflection. He has injagination, and his function is 
interpretation. Do we not say, theologically, that 
Creation is but a part of God's self-revelation ? It 
IS a phase of His self-interpretation. Art is the 
process of Nature prolonged, turned back,, and 
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applied to Nature herself. Nature, like the climb- 
ing train in the St. Gothard, runs back upon her 
own course, but on a higher level, which commands 
the lower curves and a great deal of country besides. 
It becomes super-nature. The method of Art's 
teaching is Nature's method spiritualised ; and I do 
not mean by that simply refined, nor yet allegorised. 
Spirit is more than rarefied Nature; it is Nature 
regenerated. What we have in Art is not Nature, 
it has been deeply said, but Nature born again — 
born of the spirit or soul which is above Nature. 
It is in a sense a new creation, and at the same 
time the perfecting of the old. Creation can only 
be perfected by creation — the process in the lower 
kinds only completed by the same process in the 
higher. And Art is to Nature what Salvation is to 
the soul. As salvation is the redemption* and spiritual- 
ising of the natural man ; so Art is the redemption 
of natural things, which then speak not of them- 
selves, but with other tongues as the Spirit gives 
them utterance. There is no such profound and 
true account of Art's relation to Nature as in Shake- 
speare. I wish I might enlarge on the passage. 
It shows how the Art which is more than Nature 
is yet the completion of Nature, Nature which has 
arrived at the true knowledge of itself, Nature which 
has found itself. It is just as human nature finds 
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itself perfected in the spiritual man, and knows by 
divine thought its own true Nature, which is hidden 
from the thoughtless natural eye. What Shake- 
speare says is this — 

" Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean ; so that o*er Art 
Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an Art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of noble race ; this is an Art 
Which does mend Nature — change it rather ; but 
The Art itself is Nature." 

The fact, therefore, is that instead of Art being an 
addition, an intrusion, a sophistication upon Nature, 
a condescension and accommodation to poor 
human nature, the fact, I say, is that we never 
really get Nature till Art has helped us to it. It 
is not a case of choosing between Nature and the 
artist's conception of it, but between his conception 
and ours. And, for my part, if I can get at his, I 
prefer it to my own, as being probably more nearly 
right, and certainly more full of significance for my 
own soul. He can teach me far more than I can 
teach myself. 

And Art follows Nature's method in this also that 
it is not direct in its teaching. Art does not preach 
sermons, it only suggests them. It does not din 
lessons into you, it only waylays you with them, 
fills the air with them, steals with them into you, 
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saturates you, and changes you before you know 
you have begun to learn. The greatest Art is full 
of such lessons, and exists for the sake of these 
lessons. It does not exist simply to please, but to 
instruct by pleasing. And it is for the instruction, 
not of the curiosity, but of the heart, the soul — 
the large, the universal soul — in us. The Nature it 
chiefly has to do with is human nature. It rises 
to its great flights when its subjects are drawn 
from the moral imagination. It places before us 
impressively, indelibly, the truths, the powers, the 
passions, the principles of the spiritual man, of the 
Nature which rules and raises Nature, governs it 
and lifts it up for ever. I may have been thought 
fanciful in interpreting some of the pictures I have 
taken in hand. Well, I will not say I am right 
in every point of my explanation. In some points 
I feel the danger of forcing a meaning. But the 
artists do not want their students to be correct in 
every point ; and what some of you distrust, per- 
haps, is not the interpretation of particular points, 
but this style of interpretation altogether. The 
greatest trouble of my life as a public teacher is to 
get English people to believe that there may be 
anything in holy texts beyond what the "plain 
man " may be made to see at once. You think Art 
does not exist for teaching of the kind I aim at 
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Well, much Art does not; but I have left that alone. 
I have only touched the Art which is laden with 
unforced suggestions for the soul. And I am much 
comforted and sustained by a passage which I will 
read you from the man who, of all critics, has best 
known and taught us what Art means, and for 
what it should exist Speaking of the Homeric 
poems, Mr. Ruskin says : — 

"They are not conceived didactically, but they are didactic in 
their essence, as all good Art is. There is an increasing insensibility 
to this character, and even an open denial of it, among us, now, 
which is one of the most curious errors of modernism — the peculiar 
and judicial blindness of an age which, having long practised Art 
and Poetry for the sake of pleasure only, has become incapable of 
reading their language when they were both didactic : and also, 
having been itself accustomed to a professedly didactic teaching, 
which yet, for private interests, studiously avoids collision with every 
prevalent vice of its day (and especially with avarice), has become 
equally dead to the intensely ethical conceptions of a race which 
habitually divided all men into two broad classes of worthy or 
worthless— good, and good for nothing. And even the celebrated 
passage of Horace about the Iliad is now misread or disbelieved, as 
if it was impossible that the Iliad could be instructive because it is 
not like a sermon. Horace does not say that it is like a sermon, 
and would have been still less likely to say so if he ever had had the 
advantage of hearing a sermon. * I have been reading that story of 
Troy again,' (thus he writes to a noble youth of Rome whom he 
cared for) * quietly at Preneste ; and truly I think that what is base 
and what is noble, and what is useful and useless, may be better 4 

learned from that than from all Chrysippus' and all Grantor's talk ( 

put together.' Which is profoundly true, not of the Iliad only, but 
of all great Art whatsoever ; forall pieces of such Art are didactic in 
the purest way, indirectly and occultly, so that, first, you shall only 
be bettered by them if you are already hard at work in bettering 
yourself ; and when you are bettered by them, it shall be partly with 
a general acceptance of their influence, so constant and subtle that 
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you shall be no more conscious of it than of the healthy digestion of 
food ; and partly by a gift of unexpected truth, which you shall only 
find by slow mining for it ; — which is withheld on purpose, and close 
locked, that you may not get it till you have forged the key of it in a 
furnace of your own heating. And this withholding of their meaning 
is continual and confessed in the great poets. * * ♦ None of 
the greater poets or teachers of any nation or time ever spoke but — r 
with intentional reservations ; nay, beyond this, there is often a 
meaning which they themselves cannot interpret — which it may be 
for ages long after them to interpret — in what they said, so far as it 
recorded true imaginative vision. For all the greatest myths hawO 
been seen by the men who tell them involuntarily and passiv^J^--^N\ 
seen by them with as great distinctness (and, in some respects, 
though not in all, under conditions as far beyond the control of their 
will) as a dream sent to any of us by night when we dream clearest ; 
and it is this veracity of vision that could not be refused, and of 
moral that could not be foreseen, which in modern historical inquiry 
has been left wholly out of account : being indeed the thing which 
no merely historical investigator can understand or even believe ; for 
it belongs exclusively to the creative or artistic group of men, and 
can only be interpreted by those of their race, who themselves in 
some measure also see visions and dream dreams/* 



II. 



THESE remarks may be useful in approach- 
ing such writing on the wall as the pictures 
of Mr, Watts, and essaying the interpretation 
thereof. The truth in them is not so much fidelity 
to outward nature as the spiritual truths and des- 
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tinies of the soul. ** We shall find on examination," 
he says, "that all Art which has been really and 
permanently successful has been the exponent of 
some great principle of mind or matter, the illustra- 
tion of some great truth, the translation of some 
great paragraph from the Book of Nature." Not 
truth only, but the great truths are what he has set 
himself to convey in the language of beauty and 
the conditions of Art He is struck with the fact I 
that the power and solid magnificence of English I 
enterprise are almost entirely without corresponding | 
expression in Art. Our energy and our conceptions 
are colossal, but our Art themes are small in com- 
I ^ parison. The source of the disparity is easy to 
^ i\^ •^ see. Englishmen are in earnest about their com- 

'^^ -— ; Imercial and political pnterpriqes^ hnf thpy arg pr& 

^ I in earliest abouTSitl. Those who like it, like it as a 
' relaxation, an amusement ; their pictures are like the 
children of some of them, things to play with when 
they come home of an evening, or, like their sherry, 
to toy with as they drowse through a Sunday after- 
noon. They do not become reflections of such 
men's largest self, or expressions of the earnestness 
of which they are really capable. Pr eachers find a 
similar state of things. Men of large business faculty, . 
energy, and conception, almost angrily and con- I 
temptuously resent it if their preacher asks of them-r 
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scope for anything on a corresponding scale in 
matters of the soul. They want to be gently in- 
terested in a sermon, or briefly soothed ; but it is 
unsafe to invite them to religious considerations as 
large in earnestness, thought and scope as the range of 
their practical ambitions. It is this temper on the 
part of some Nonconformists that lends much power 
and charm to the provision made by an Established j 
Church for securing these larger and calmer interestssll/ 
against the popular clamour for a hand to mouth /'^ 
religion, which is satisfied if only pressing and 
immediate wants are duly served. How else should 
we describe the anti-theological temper which has 
taken possession of muchof the younger and energetic 
nonconformity, especially its laity, and which seems 
to make a present of theological science to the 
ignorant, obscurantist, and ultra-orthodox schools ? 
These are but using the advantage their opponents 
give them, when they claim to be the only champions 
of the large and staying truths of the religious reason, 
as against the variations of individual religious 
sentiment, or the "results" of what is conventionally 
called "practical work." It is this state of things in 
Art that Mr. Watts has set himself to oppose and 
remedy. He has a national purpose and enthusiasm 
in his Art. He believes the English could be made 
to care for grand and thoughtful artistic forms. He 
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wishes to see these plentifully spread in the deco- 
ration of our public places. "Art," he says, "can 
never take root in England till the people at large 
grow to care about it, and this they can never do till 
it is presented to them, habitually." He thinks the 
English could be made to care for a congenial kind 
of Art. "A people who care more for Handel's 
music than that of any other composer, would not 
long be insensible to similar impressions conveyed 
in a different but very analogous form." And he 
feels, most truly, what we are made to feel in respect 
of religion, that the range, the quality, the temper of 
Art has suffered all manner of belittlement and 
degradation by its separation from national interests 
and national aspirations. Art, like religion, has | 
been dwarfed and sentimentalised by sectarianismry 
and individualism. And, like religion, it needs to be 
re-established in its national connection (which, I 
may remark, is a very different thing from the 
establishment of a church, whether of religion or 
art). The restoration of this national tone to Art 
would give it a grandeur and dignity it has largely 
lost in domestic and trivial prettiness. " It would 
bring out that quality and nobility deficient in the 
English school, but not in the English character." 
And it is interesting to remember that the great 
apostle and agent of a national Art in Germany, 
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namely Wagner, has much in common with Watts 
in the profundity of his thought, the beauty of his 
sentiment, and the colossal grandeur of his con- 
ceptions. 

We have no Art among us so masculine as Mr. 
Watts's ; n one so Miltonic, n one so conversant with 
the vast and dignified simplicities of form, the 
grandeurs of imagination, and the widest sweeps of 
noble thought. He is our Michael Angelo. He 
has schooled himself severely on the example of 
Phidias, and he has lived himself into the large spirit 
of our own time. He lays hold of us with a grasp, 
he does not steal into us like a dream. The con- 
trast with Mr. Burne Jones is striking. Watts is more 
intellectual than that fine spirit. He thinks even 
more than he feels. He does not paint beauty, or pas- 
sion, so much as the thought in these. His portraits 
penetrate, as is frequently said, beyond the expres- 
sion to the character. He seizes not the external 
phase, but the dominant thought or motive. His 
landscapes are distinguished by the largeness of 
their atmospheric effect, as we see in the " Mountains 
of Carrara." " I hope," he says, " that whatever 
faults or shortcomings there may be in my works, 
there is nothing mean or undignified in them." He 
views life on a huge scale. He pierces to its broad 
and central issues. As he paints the character of 
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his sitters, that is, their whole life, so he paints the 
character, rather than the aspect, of life on the whole. 
Death has a fascination for him, but it is very- 
different from the fascination it had for Rossetti. 
There is not a symptom of morbidity in his style ; 
and he is impressed much more with death's 
grandeur than with its curse. Death i^ for him the 
object of noble meditation rather than the blight of 
devoted passion. It is the obverse of great Life. 
Like Art itself. Death is one of the great interpreters 
and expanders of Life. He sees it invading passion, 
and stalking over affection, but he sees it doing so 
as the bowed minister of a vaster power, and shone 
upon by a holier light. Art in Watts serves the 
noblest uses of the intellect ; it is vigorous, it is full 
of hope, like all the very greatest thought. Beyond 
Life there is a destiny, above Nature there is a power. 
Above the darkling world is the luminous sky, 
which has in it always one star, if but one. More 
than the spirit of Nature he paints the presence of 
something ruling both Nature and Life, and some- 
thing that is not wholly Fate, or pallid Fortune by a 
grinding wheel, but luminous, grand, stirring to the 
imagination even while dreadful to the affection, 
and audible to Hope even when unseen by Faith. 
He is distinctly a religious painter. He is full of 
the sense of human impotence, but also of human 
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dependence, not of human insignificance. The 
power which leads Life to its heights is Love. And 
I think I am within the mark when I describe his 
reh'gion as that of Supernatural Hope. Whenever 
he paints Time he does so with an originality that 
betokens this vigorous hope. He discards the con- 
ventional old man with the scythe; and depicts Time 
as a noble and fearless youth striding onward ever, 
even with Death by his side, and Judgment in his wake. 
Mr. Burne Jones, I have said, is a painter not 
only of beauty, nor of passion, but of thought. 
And he paints in beautiful guise the thought of his 
age — an age which an able critic discussing the 
Victorian era calls " an age of growing and inevit- 
able sadness." No sympathetic thinker can other- 
wise read the deeper spirit of the time, in spite 
of endless outward jubilation. To be insensible 
to that undertone of sadness is to exhibit not 
masculine vigour but inhuman hardness, and such 
poverty of imagination as no artist-thinker can be 
credited with. The easy, breezy spirit is not one 
that has power to live very deeply into the spirit of 
an age like this. All these painters I am dealing 
with feel the soul-weariness which beauty itself 
cannot resist, and love is powerless to drive clean 
away. We have seen how it affected Mr. Burne 
Jones, how it coloured his versions of the grand 
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immortal myths which are the flexible and im- 
perishable garments of the soul Mr. Watts has 
not escaped the infection, but he has risen above its 
frailty. And he has for the most part taken another 
method of conveying his thought than Mr. Bume 
Jones. Mr. Jones falls back mainly on the old 
myths, and issues them in a new light and reading. 
But it may be an evidence of Mr. Watts* greater 
imaginative vigour that he creates new myths for 
his purpose. Mr. Jones found the modem thought 
in the ancient forms ; Mr. Watts provides both the 
thought and the form. Mr. Jones took the forms 
that were to hand ; Mr. Watts invents new forms, 
and not only interprets but creates. Mr. Jones is a 
painter of myths ; Mr. Watts, of allegory.* The myth 
is a common tradition, out of which is read the uncon- 
scious thought ; the allegory is an original invention] 
created to embody the conscious thought Of course, 
Mr. Jones hasallegories,and Mr.Wattshas myths with 
modern interpretation, like "Psyche." But broadly 
speaking, what Ruskin has said, expresses the dis- 
tinction between them. The mythic painter takes 
a story and interprets it, the allegoric makes a story 
for us, to interpret. The didactic aim can never be 
obtruded in either case, but in the case of the 
allegory it is more direct than in the myth. It 

* Ruskin. 
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betrays more vehemence of moral purpose, more 
depth of popular sympathy, more of the spirit of 
the teacher, bent not only on revealing soul, but 
shaping soul. These allegories of Mr. Watts* are 
painted parables, the work of an artist who is a 
prophet too. Accordingly, while in Mr. Bume 
Jones we find a solemnity no less than in Mr. Watts, 
in the former it is the solemnity of unearthly beauty, 
in the latter it is the solemnity of superhuman 
destiny and darkling powerful hope. 

I had the boldness to consult Mr. Watts about a 
point on which I was in doubt, and I had the honour 
to receive a most kind and ready answer. He was 
deep in work after a long absence, and the letter was 
written under his instructions by Mrs. Watts. He 
generously offers me any help I may desire in the 
interpretation of his works ; and I am going to 
quote certain passages, for the purpose both of 
enforcing what I have said, and, especially, of 
showing any who may be inclined to think I am 
overdoing the exposition, that I have the highest 
authority for my design, and am not taking a 
fanciful liberty with pictures meant primarily not 
for instruction but delight. 

Mrs. Watts says : — 

" It was a great pleasure to him to find that you understand what 
he always considers to be the chief end of Art. and the direction which he 
would hope to give it by his work. He has wished to raise in the 
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mind of the spectator thoughts religious in the widest sense. For 
this purpose he has refrained from making use of symbols that might 
be felt to thrust forward anything specially dogmatic, or even border 
in the slightest degree upon the didactic. * * How much 

he deplores that the importance of Art, as a servant of religion and 
of the state, has been lost sight of. It has become not much more 
than an artjicle of luxury, and is no longer seriously regarded. 

That appears to me very true. And probably one 
great reason for the absence of public seriousness 
in the treatment of Art is the lack of seriousness 
on the part of the great mass of artists. Painters 
are like musicians so often — they know and 
they care for little outside their own pursuit. 
They have neither the power, the education, nor 
the desire to interest themselves in the weightier 
matters of human law and fate. They have neither 
part nor lot in the general soul. From their work 
you get no idea of the heart and pressure of the 
time, the age's central heat, the nation's mission, 
the thinker's warfare, or the believer's rest. " There /^ 
is a cowardice in modern Art," as Charles Lamb 

ys in his remarkable essay " On the barrenness of 
the imaginative faculty in the productions of modem 
Art." It is a phrase much less true to-day than | 

it was in Lamb's time. But it is still too true out- 
side the group of painters I am dealing with. 
/It is not at all true of Mr. Watts. He combines 
profound insight, intense seriousness, and splendid 
audacity, with masterly technical skill. He is an 
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III. 



IN speaking of some pictures of Mr. Watts's, I 
will begin with one which, to most, perhaps, is 
not very interesting, and to many hardly 
pleasing. I mean the nude figure oi Psyche, One 
of the readiest remarks to be heard on this picture 
is an expression of distaste for the low tone of 
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artist, a thinker and a prophet at once. And that is 
the only sort of man that will make Art a real 
power with a people like the English. We are a 
serious people, not to say a grim, and we are not to \ 
be moved in ^ny conspicuous degree by the kind of 
thing that makes raptures at Vienna, Munich, or 
Paris. It is only an Englishman that can rouse in 
the English serious care for art, and belief in i^. At 
present we believe in painters, we do not believe in 
Art. We admire pictures, we are sceptical about 
the power of painting. We crowd about Millais, 
but we owe him little more than delight We are 
somewhat disposed to resent it if an artist make a 
call upon us for sympathetic thought. 
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colour on the figure. But is your curiosity not 
roused about this picture ? Is it simply a study in a 
kind of art about the propriety of which there is a 
good deal of discussion ? Psyche is weeping. Why ? 
She has dropped a lamp which is smouldering on 
the floor. What is there in that ? How come these 
two feathers there at her feet, one red from the 
wing, and one downy from the breast ? This picture 
contains a story and a thought It is an instance 
not of allegory but of myth — an old imaginative 
beauty with a ceaseless eloquence for each living 
age. The story of Cupid and Psyche is one of the 
most beautiful and familiar in antiquity ; no more 
perishable than any deep true tale of Love and the 
Soul. Its finest English version will be found in the^ 
translation from Apuleius, embodied in Mr. Pater' 
Marius the Epicurean, Psyche was beloved by the 
son of Venus, who visited her often, and kept her in 
happy and noble state. But the peace and pleasure 
was to last only on condition that she should not 
look upon her lover's face, as Elsa in Lohengrin 
must not ask her lover's name. But the restriction 
was too much for her curiosity, the secret for her 
rest. One night, goaded by her own inquisitiveness 
and her sister's taunts, she brought her lamp, and 
ventured to look upon Love's sleeping face. She 
marvelled to find how beautiful he was. But by 
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mischance a drop of hot oil from her lamp fell upon 
his shoulder, arid he awoke to discover her dis- 
trust ; whereon to her lasting grief he took wing 
and fled. And so Psyche after fruitless struggle was 
left to bitter tears, to smouldering dimness of vexa- 
tion, and to gaze upon those feathers on the floor, 
poor relics of her lost love and lord. That is the 
story. And it is so full of thought that it has some 
counterpart in the myths of most thoughtful lands. 
Love's mysteries are of love's essence, and the soul 
for its peace must ever trust a face it cannot see, in 
the faith of a heart-revealing word it hears. To see 
all is to lose all. To compass all knowledge would 
be to part with all joy. Science will increase our 
sense of power, but it has nothing for the soul's 
peace, as we are rapidly coming to feel. There is a 
canker in our modern pa geantry of powe r. It is the 
in^erarfty ol the soul, its vanished harmony, its 
discredited creed, its restless seeking for its lost 
lord — lost by the unchastened haste of its curious<][f 
quest, and scared by the illumination of scrutiny 
when he might have been kept by the inspiration of 
sympathy. Psyche there, sad in heart and dull in 
tone, is the soul of our time with its ignorant 
knowledge, its faithless and narcotic energy, 
its superficial and irreverent inquisitiveness, its 
sad dissatisfaction and its sense of irretrievable 
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loss amid all its outward beauty. The lamp 
may stand for the practical energy, the scientific 
method, the mere power of exploring mind 
and will, which denying Revelation lights us so 
often to SouFs dissection and Love's undoing. We 
push in the door, but it falls and kills the life we 
pursue. We cut up the face of nature and the body 
of man, but the soul flies faster than our knife's 
keen edge. We analyse God, we map out His 
nature, we display His psychology, we chase His 
goings, we chart the currents of His process, and we 
think we can keep Him by that near us, or look thus 
into His veritable face. But nay. Not so do we 
behold the face of any God that will stay with us 
and be our peace. Not by the lamp of seeing, but 
by the heart's vision of trust do we win and hold our 
soul's lord. And that lamp smouldering on the floor 
symbolises the failure of these curious methods to 
hold our salvation or come nearer our one true goal. 
They have their uses, these methods. Science in 
its place is as needful as faith, and how can we 
trust except we know? But the knowledge of the 
day is by no spiritual methods, and it comes to no 
spiritual things. Nay, it drives spiritual things, and 
thoughts, and presences from the soul, it fills us with 
at best a stoical regret, and lights us only to a shock 
of impoverished discovery, smouldering discontent. 
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and a distrust even of the great things knowledge 
in its true use and method can do. We looked that 
the increase of our power should be the comfort of 
our soul, and we are left to a long and low lament 
The feathers on the floor represent what we have 
parted with, thrown away, and replaced with our 
sullen tears. They are the relics of our lost peace, 
the reminders of a time when we knew less but 
rejoiced more, when we commanded less of the 
world but more of ourselves, when we believed more 
in our own souls and less in the power of things seen 
to satisfy them. They remind us of a time when 
love was by us with the homely service of his soaring 
wings, and we daily trusted the truths of the soul 
with a broad, imaginative trust. They remind us of \ 
a time when the soul of man had an infinite Soul to 
repose upon, ere yet knowledge had banished from 
the universe a universal Heart and a soft peace I 
beneath the shadow of His pitiful wing. 

I am getting fantastic over this picture, you say ; 
I am tacking religious applications on instead of 
drawing its natural suggestions out. I suppose 
by its natural suggestions would be meant the 
real spirit and intent of the painter. Well, here 
is another passage from the letter I have mentioned. 
"The picture of Psyche he himself," says Mrs. 
Watts, " considers to be less a suggestion of modern 
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ideas than an illustration of the old myth." If he 
had meant to put the ideas in the foreground, and 
the situation in the background, it would have been 
an allegorical picture and not a mythical. Now 
mark how the myth is not simply treated for the 
sake of its pictorial effect. " At the same time, he 
wished not too obviously to suggest a thought 
toward the spirit of the times so unduly absorbed 
by the desire for the possession of material facts. 
The lamp serves as a symbol of the means to that 
end, lighted to define the undefinable, and only 
revealing nakedness of soul, and the frayed feathers 
torn from a departed possession, a lost innocence, 
and a lost joy. This, roughly speaking, is what he 
felt about the picture ; but he begs me to say 
he would in no way wish to trammel your thoughts 
as an interpreter of his works by defining too 
much." 

Yes ; those who most deeply think to-day, 
whether they always confess it or not, have their 
thoughts more seriously drawn to what we have 
lost than to all we have gained. And they are 
disposed to adapt with new and burning signi- 
ficance the old inquiry, " What shall it profit an agef 
if it gain the whole world and lose its own soul ? " 

Even Rossetti was no pessimist, far less Mr. 
Watts, with his vigour, his action, and his noble 
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simplicity. Where there is health there is hope, 
and Mr. Watts is full of sanity and sober hope. It 
is not bounding hope, it is not radiant, nor sunny- 
eyed. The spirit of the age cannot rise to say it 
greatly believes, and without great belief there is no 
splendid Hope. Do not think that the loss of Faith 
developes the strength of Hope. It throws more 
strain upon Hope alone, and Hope is not in- 
frequently overtasked. Hope was never meant to 
replace Faith, but to supplement it. An age whose 
wing of Faith is lamed flies heavily, even when the 
wing of Hope is left. The Hope of the hour is 
darkling. We are saved by it, but we are scarcely 
saved. We faintly trust its larger word. Seated 
atop of Nature, with the whole of earth's forces at 
the command of our knowledge, it is yet with 
difficulty that we hear the harmonies of heaven, and 
its one star we do not always see. That appears to me j 
the meaning of the allegory entitled Hope, Again the 
figure is the age's soul. The figure itself is not Hope, 
but that which hopes. It has all the world under 
its feet. That is a grand height to have reached, a 
grand conquest to have won. But it is costly. 
With position gained the soul has lost its music, 
and its joy. Its lyre is all but unstrung. Its note 
is thin and low. Every cord has snapped but one. 
It is the string of Hope. But is there not a com- 
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manding view to be had from this height of natural 
knowledge ? Yes, down perhaps. But the figure 
has turned her back on heaven's light. She, who 
has seen so much, has lost the power to see 
what most pertains to strength, and joy, and 
peace. Her face is turned from it. Ever learning- 
she has never come to the knowledge of the 
healthful truth, and now, with earth searched 
and heaven to explore, her gaze is not up but down, 
her heaven-searching power of faith is quenched. 
But the thirst to believe is still there. Look how 
the darkened soul stoops and strains for the one 
string's note, for the one voice to tell her a gospel 
that all her achievement has not yet attained, and all 
the round and mastered world cannot promise. 
The soul has in its own self and nature a note that 
Nature has not. But is that note of hope only in 
the soul? Is it a subjective dream of its own.? Is 
there any promise in the " not-ourselves ? " Is there 
anything corresponding to aspiration, anything to 
justify it in the heavens above the earth or the 
realms above the soul? How blank these look. 
We have scanned and searched them till they 
have almost lost their spiritual awe, and beyond 
our telescope and spectroscope they are still vast, 
featureless, and expressionless to our agnostic 
knowledge — "a grey, void, lampless, deep, un- 
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peopled world." Is there aught there that 
answers to the one cord, still unlost, that vibrates 
aching in the soul ? Yes, there is one star, though 
the poor soul sees it not The painter sees it, and we 
see it. A star is there, and a dim dawn. " I will 
give thee the morning star," still peals from heaven 
to earth. You will mark falling on the figure and 
shimmering in the sky, the light of a dawn which 
she cannot see. Its source is outside the picture, 
outside our visible frame. That star, then, is a 
morning star. Heaven responds to the great, last, 
indestructible instinct of the soul. Hope's note in 
the soul might be a subjective delusion, but it is 
answered by hope's star in the sky. That at least 
is no dreaming echo of the soul's own self and 
sound ; no music breathed by the soul alone for her 
own delight, but perhaps also for her own mockery. 
There is still a star to lead our wise men to their 
worship, and to cheer them till they find their 
Christ and King. But she is unconscious in 
her sweet sadness, (observe the mouth, all the 
pathetic beauty of our modern scepticism is in it,) 
she knows not of this dawn. Her eyes are 
bandaged, and by herself. Ah ! if she had but the 
courage to look beyond the world she would take 
knowledge of a light that is not of the world. She 
would find that there is a knowledge, more than a 
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mere surmise, which kindles hope to faith and fear 
to love. The bandaged eyes mean much. They mean 
more than that a man hopes not for the things he sees. 
They mean more also than that the vision of faith has 
been unwittingly lost in the gain of material power, or 
poetry bound, and insight quenched by the net- 
work of law. They mean more than that the soul 
cannot see the things that are her true power and 
peace. They mean that she cannot bear to see the 
only things she can still see. It is that she dare not 
see. She has gazed round on a dreary plenitude of 
lonely sway. She has seen with her immense know- 
ledge so much that is fatal to heart or hope, that 
she must deliberately bandage her eyes and refuse 
to look if she is to go on hoping at all. She 
can be sanguine only if she will not s^e. She can 
only believe at the expense of her knowledge. 
Faith for her only begins where knowledge ends. 
She must shut her eyes to retain the hope of 
salvation. To this does mere nature-knowledge 
bring us. We dare not know all we may. The 
agnostic is not a coward, but agnosticism is. 
She turns her mind inward to get cheer. She 
strains to listen where she is afraid to look — to 
listen to the dim suggestions of her attenuated 
soul's last heavenly cord. She has no spiritual 
objective. Sick of her outward power, she finds 
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more promise in a subjective sentiment which 
echoes within, and which sounds rather from amid 
her weakness than her strength. Her broken lyre 
is become more to her than her clouded throne. 
She has turned her eyes despairing away from 
the outward and visible hope of the heavens ; 
and from the perch of her perilous knowledge 
looking only down, she would fall giddy into the 
abyss of despair if she did not bandage her eyes, 
and preserve, by ignorance that will not think, the 
hope that will not be stilled. Faith can afford with 
unquailing but solemnized gaze to face the terrors 
of life, and the more it knows the stronger it grows 
in trust of the power that overcomes. Faith cannot 
be based on the weak side of us — our ignorance. 
But Hope, to live, must forget the horror she cannot 
overcome, and must keep herself from dizziness, only 
as they keep the horses from panic in fire, by cover- 
ing her eyes. 

It seems to me we may perhaps read the same 
thought in another picture, which appears to be only 
a bit of grand and sombre landscape. Why did it 
occur to Mr. Watts to paint Mount Ararat ? Was 
he only turning some scene of travel to pictorial 
account } But how many mountains besides Ararat 
would have given him the like effect. Do we need to 
go to Asia to see a noble peak stepping out grandly, 
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in flight after flight of massive rock, from the 
gloomy shadows of earth into the radiance of the 
nightly heavens ? Is not Mr. Watts a painter of 
myth more than of landscape? Is there not a 
grand tale hanging round Ararat — a, tale of terror, 
gloom, death, and the flashing again of human life 
and hope upon the world from its ark-laden summit. 
Is this picture a modern reading of the old tale ? 
Men disbelieve about the ark on Ararat Well, but 
over its summit poise not an ark but a star. That 
is an image which still may speak hope to the soul 
with a poetry that is more imperishable than the 
belief in ancient history. The tale is old, the scene 
is ever new and eloquent Every sombre mountain 
that rises in billows from' the glooms of earth into 
the radiance of heaven may tell us that the summit 
of this darkling world is still in heaven's light, 
though it may be but moonlight And every solemn 
peak upon whose flanks the darkness clings like 
subsiding waters, and o*er whose head there hangs a 
simple star, may be for the soul an Ararat, crowned 
with an ark, and helmeted with the hope of salva- 
tion for a world lost, emergent, and at last 
sublime. 

Hope ! And what are we to hope for ? For 
Love, which is more than Hope. Faith is just the 
power of believing in Love, and so Hope is just the 
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power of looking for Love. And what by Hope do 
we escape from ? From Death, which is less than 
Hope. Hope does not exhaust Mr. Watts's creed. 
It does not fill the measure of his moral world. It 
does not meet the entire grandeur of his spiritual 
imagination. Life, Death, Love — these are powers 
that loom larger upon the soul, and stir its passion 
to intenser heat than Hope. The moonlight of 
Hope cannot scatter the tough cold mists of Death, 
and we cannot by Hope alone climb to the summits 
which Hope gives us to see. We wait in Hope, and 
waiting is all that many souls can do at present. 
They wait, and listen, and they hope to know. 
But we walk by Faith, by Faith we work, by Faith 
we climb. And Faith, as I tell you, is just the 
power of trusting in Love, the faculty of " lippening," 
and knowing thjit somehow good will be the final 
goal of ill. 

Before I speak about the next picture, I must 
remind you not to expect the artist to convey in 
any one picture a theory of life, but only some 
great or moving aspect of it. You get his 
philosophy, not from a single work, but from the 
spirit of the whole series. I give this warning, s. 
because in the picture called " Love and Death " we A 
seem to have an aspect of experience which would 
be fatal to Love or Hope. It is well known that 
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this picture arose out of the sad and early death of 
a brilliant young friend of Mr. Watts, whose portrait 
he painted, and who was dying by inches during^ 
the sittings. The situation impressed itself deeply 
on the painter, who knew the devoted struggles in 
the young and shadowed home to keep death 
at bay. But the handling by genius raises the 
particular case to universal dimensions and general 
significance. The picture represents, not the 
calamity of a home, but the great heart's pathetic 
tragedy of Love, Hope, and Blight. No picture of 
Mr. Watts's makes me feel more than this that he 
is a great religious painter, and his Art the art of 
the deep prophetic soul dreaming of things to come. 
Pathos and grandeur here meet as in no other 
picture of the artist. And over all is Hope's great 
light, and deathless Love's surmise. 

The background is the entrance of a house, which 
is the House of Life. Round the door is trained a 
blossoming rose— the superscription of happy home 
and Love's young dream. Stooping and pushing 
into the doorway, with its back toward us, is a 
vast figure, draped from head to foot — clearly, the 
shadow feared of man. Its advance is the effortless, 
undishevelled, and inexorable gliding of urgent 
Omnipotence and menacing Fate. Under the 
shadow, and before the door, is the puny God of 
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Love, barring entrance with a child's passion 
of protest and frantic entreaty. His wings are 
broken against the doorpost, and his ro^es are 
dashed and strewn upon the ground. We see the 
hopelessness of the struggle, and its inevitable end. 
Love will lie bleeding and helpless on the threshold, 
and the house will be filled with the huge terror 
and gloom. We see what a trifle, a dream. Love is 
in the presence of this visitor, how hopeless against 
it are passion and effort alike. We pity, and we 
despair ; we dread, and we resent the cruel, reckless 
pressure of that fearful power. We are all on the side 
of Cupid there ; we are all against his foe. The 
picture seems a solemn rebuke to the Naturalism of 
the age, with its brief, sweet beauty, and its 
quavering creed that " Love is enough." For the 
shadow, veiled and speechless, is over all ; and the 
dearest love must one day go down before a vast 
inscrutable Fate, which blights and erases all. 
That power, then, that slays Love — has it no word 
for Love ? Does it just kill and say nothing ? Is 
our best passion, our purest happiness, but a fond, 
foolish child before the coming of that heartless, 
awful, ageless adult, Death ? Has the real sting of 
Death come to be Love ? Then, indeed, has Hope, 
listening upon the world, snapped her lyre's one 
string, and lost the last star in her sky. 
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T he great touchstone of a philosophy or a religion 
i s its treR tmfint nf /^/>afV> A man's creed or his 
soul is to be gauged, not indeed by the way he 
meets death — for many accidents, foreign to the 
soul, may interfere in the death hour — but by the 
way he views death. Every religion or system is 
to be measured by its interpretation of the cross. 
And if what I have said were a complete description 
of this picture, there would be no trace in it of that 
supernatural hope which links this life to another, 
and lights our fate with infinite possibilities. What 
grandeur would there be about death were it the arch 
enemy of all that goes to make soul good and great ? 
But Mr. Watts always sees and represents a grandeur 
about Death — yes, and a tender grandeur too. Nor 
is it wanting here — though it is not obtruded. It is 
the undertones, even the whispers, that are loudest 
for the soul in this great work. I cannot convey to 
you by any words the solemn eloquence that moves 
me in the very poise of Death's mighty uplifted arm. 
It is not mere force, it is not mere menace. It is like 
the arm of the Lord and the shadow of His wing. 
That bowed head, too, tells that even Death may be 
sorry, and the reverent servant of a still higher 
Might. Little Cupid is too frantic to read the 
visitor's face. If he did he might possibly see what 
would make a great calm. But Cupid has never been 
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very quick to recognise his Eternal Father. That 
great shroud, moreover, is not raiment but disguise. 
And, chief of all, a great light falls upon the figure s 
back, and we remember that we never see the dawn 
upon death till it has gone by, that we get to know 
our angels when they have left us, and that we mark 
the sunlight on the graves only when they have well 
grown green. The source of the light you further 
mark is not in the picture ; and so the hope in our 
latter end is no ray from within our visible frame 
of things, but from a life and a world beyond. 
Death once gone by is charged with the light of a 
life beyond life. " And Death once dead there's no 
more dying then." He is a Revealer. He may 
disappoint our hopes, but he need not quench hope. 
He lifts it solemnly, tenderly, to heavenly places. 
This darkness is beautiful, and it is Cupid that is 
blind. And the great comer who forgets nobody, 
and spares none, is after all but the old, irresistible 
kindness, and the Love which loves on to the end- 
less end. 

It is the same idea with an added tenderness in 
the smaller picture called " The Court of Death'' 
You might call it. Death the Mother-Queen. How 
finely the solemn figure cradles in her lap the new- 
born infant just taken from the mother, who herself 
fondles up to Death's great knee, and is in sweet 
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rest at last. There is in the babe, death-fondled 
thus, a symbol also of the new life which death 
alone can cherish. The lion and his brute force are 
trampled under the foot of the throne. A book is 
on the ground, as if learning gave way to a higher 
knowledge here. The throne itself is a ruin, for the 
hospitable kindness of Death outlives the works of 
man. All sorts and conditions and moods of men 
are gathered by the all-mother's gracious constraint. 
The man-child plays in the skirt of her robe. The 
aged crone stoops and worships leaning on her staff. 
The cripple hobbles up with a gasp of glad relief 
upon his upturned face, to go softly now for all his 
endless days. The mailed warrior in his prime with 
reluctant homage lays his trophy down. And the 
wise, old, robed King deposits his crown at her feet 
" There must be wisdom with Great Death." Be- 
hind her is a great golden splendour, and two angels 
are by her side. How beautiful compared with the 
vulgar skeletons that paganism itself eschewed, or 
even with the terror on the white horse of the 
Apocalypse. I am much reminded of Wordsworth's 
kindred sonnet — 

Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne, 
Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did shroud, 
Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 
But all the steps and ground about were strewn 
With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on ; a miserable crowds 
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Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before that cloud 
Thou art our King. O Death 1 To thee we groan. 
These steps I climb ; the mists before me gave 
Smooth way ; and I beheld the face of one, 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven ; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone, 
A lovely Beauty in a summer grave. 

It is said that Mr. Watts, himself, thinks much ot 
this fine work, and that it is intended for the Chapel 
of a Pauper Cemetery. And nothing could be more 
fit ; for death is not so kind to any as to the 
poor. 

Every virtue has its defects, and the strength 
and grandeur displayed in work like Mr. Watts's 
have often for an offset a certain brawny and unsym- 
pathetic power, which makes heroism untender and 
inhuman. Your giant intellects miss some potent 
charms which to babes and sucklings are revealed. 
Your colossal wills override some gentle rights 
which are yet in the keeping of the Almighty Will, 
and whose vindicator ever liveth. Your titanic 
imagination expands in a solemn pride which is as 
narrow as it is high, and as harsh as indomitable. 
The eagle ranges the sky and surveys the world, 
but he understands not the wisdom which speaks 
like the dove. There are weak and waiting things in 
the world whose patience is their power, and whose 
latent destiny is to outlive and confound the things 
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that are mighty. Life to the Titan becomes all 
height, courage is exhausted in the idea of fortitude, 
influence is limited to coercion, and rule resents the 
conditions of obedience. The type of character 
becomes Miltonic, and, in its evil form, Satanic. It 
is heroic and no more, self sufficient and foursquare, 
stoical where it suffers, and tyrannical where it acts ; 
** stern to inflict, and stubborn to endure." It is 
strong because impenetrable, and great because it 
sits solitary. That is the type of pagan nobility, 
and a time was when it was the highest type that 
Europe knew. But Christ has changed the spirit 
of our dream. Goodness since the Cross is something 
else than stalwart, and life's beauty more than sternly 
grand. Life is great not by its power to will, to rebel, 
to endure, and to defy, but by its power to lean, to 
trust, to adore. No man liveth to himself who is a 
true man ; and no man dieth to himself ; he is not 
self-contained. Faith, not Fortitude, is the ideal of 
godlike life. And Faith, I remind you again, is the 
habitual trust of the soul in Love. 

This is the teaching of ** Love and Life,'* and it \ 

shows that Mr. Watts is not the victim of his own 
vigour, but has the soul to feel the subduing 
grandeur of the lowlier, holier way. Mrs. Watts 
tells me that "this picture is (to Mr. Watts) perhaps . 

his most direct message to the present generation." I 
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I am not quite sure that, artistically, Mr. Watts has 
the same success in painting pure gentleness and 
dependence as he has in infusing tenderness into 
his grandeur. In this very picture it might be 
said that the manly and pitiful patience of the 
great figure representing divine love is more suc- 
cessfully pourtrayed than the utter, helpless, and 
stumbling trust of the woman who represents the 
soul. But on such a point I am not well qualified 
to judge. I think, however, that the feebleness 
which so many criticise in this figure is not in 
the art, but in the thing which the art truly re- 
presents. The feeble woman is not an exaggerated 
expression of that dreadful self-distrust deep and 
secret in the soul of our time, which is so little able 
to read itself, and so much surer of the message in 
Nature than of that graven in its own buried and 
neglected life. Our scientific vigour and rigour is a 
s oft th ing enougn when it is hit lA tliC lldAri, and 

le ISUlailUll oi grier, DetweelT^abysses 
which its plummeTs cannoF sounHl "AncT'l ffiink 
few who make a practice of severe self-examination 
will escape rebuke here if they will let themselves 
be taught by Art at all, and are prepared to hear in 
it a word for the conscience as well as for the taste. 
People, as I say, complain that the figure repre- 
senting the soul is too weak, that life is a better, 
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stronger thing than that, that it does not tremble 
so, nor totter so, nor is it so absolutely dependent a 
thing as is here displayed. But they are not all 
weaklings who have confessed that life is a vapour, 
and that it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps. And perhaps most people are too unfamiliar 
with the divine ideal of life as love to be able to 
feel how poor and feeble a thing life without love 
really is, how sorrowful it is, how naked and desti- 
tute, how weak is the vigour and rigour of mere 
force, how mistaken it is to make the forcible person, 
the merely indomitable person, our manly type, and 
how impossible it is by any native energy which 
may be ours to escape life's worst pitfalls, or climb 
life's purest heights. The mightiest power of life is 
the power to trust the strength and patience of 
unweariable love, and I assure you this picture is 
for us as full of reproof as of beauty. You shall no 
sooner admire it than you shall ask yourself — " Is 
that the way that I treat love ? Is that the way 
my love treats the souls with whom I have to do ? " 
Mr. Watts's message is not unneeded by an age 
and a people so prone to trust its energy of will 
and its mastery of material force as we in England 
are to-day. Would that the professional expositors 
of things divine had done more to teach us that the 
soul's one eternal power is, however manifold in form, 
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in its nature Love, and that no other power can 
lead the soul along life's giddy and rugged edge 
to sovereign success. Would that we could be 
impressed with that, not as a poetic truism, but as 
a religious principle for our moral nature, our 
practical life, and our experimental conscious- 
ness. We hear enough of love as the charm and 
happiness of life. We do not hear enough of it as 
the moral principle of life, especially of social 
life, its guide and clue to the depths, the heights, 
and the end. We hear plenty about Love as a 
sentiment or as a passion, but we have not yet 
practically learned to confess it as our God. Love as 
a sentiment is beautiful, and it is a great influence in 
the case of most. But Love as the principle of life and 
godliness, as the genius and spirit of true religion, 
as the ideal and standard of eternal and immutable 
morality, is something which sentimental lovers are 
not always eager to entertain. Love in the New 
(Testament is not the love of two young people for 
leach other, with its beautiful, but not always 
redemptive Egotism, \ yhat we mostly call love is but 
di vine Love in its infancy and alphabet . We are put 
m love with each other that we may learn by its 
expansion through thought, experience, pain, and 
death, the deamess of a love which by all individual 
regards is not fettered but freed, which is no mere 
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personal gain, and of no private interpretation, but 
which blesses all at the expense of none, and is 
perfect as God's Fatherhood in heaven is perfect. 

** I had a little daughter. 

And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee. 
That I, by the force of Nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 

With this wayward heart of mine." 

What is set before us in this picture is not the love 
which loves this soul or that, but the Love which 
loves the soul — Love that has wings, not to fly away 
with us, but to upbear and steady us in the perilous 
pass, and to climb with us into the heaven of universal 
blessing and general good. It is not the Love of 
Paul and Virginia in this noble picture, nor the 
idyll of Hermann and Dorothea. It is the Love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The imagery of this " Love and Life " is simple. 
The woman is the soul. Her helplessness may be 
emphasised for the sake of impressing us with 
the intrinsic weakness of the robustest life if it 
be loveless, viewed from the divining standpoint 
of Imagination and Eternity. The rocky path is 
life's arduous and narrow way. On either side 
yawn the issues of death and destruction. The 
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more we realise their depth and the straitness of 
our path, the more dizzy and self-distrustful we 
become. It seems more and more difficult to the 
soul, as it knows itself and its world, to enter in at 
the strait gate. Those that really go in are few. i 
We perceive how our very devotion sometimes puts 
us in danger of hell fire ; how our cry of Lord, 
Lord, may damn us if it lull our conscience to a 
false security ; and we see, with the old pilgrim, 
that from the very gate of heaven there is a door 
by which some are carried into hell. 

It is a narrow, a weary and a dreadful way to the 
summit of the far blue hills in the high clear sky. 
And those gifted spirits to whom heaven is highest 
and life's heights most beautiful blue, are just those 
that realise, as the thoughtless do not, the peril and 
the strain of the present path. It is a gifted 
imagination that best divines for us the moral 
earnestness and solemn hazard of common life. But 
how should we stand if we were every moment to 
keep our eye upon the path. If we always viewed 
the peril, and the tension, and the straitness of life, 
we should lose all power of noble living. If we knew 
all about life, and trusted nothing, we should be 
paralysed, we should quail, and fail, and fall. We 
safely tread the narrow line with our eyes fixed not 
on our path, nor even on our goal, so much as on 
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some winged power for whom the path has no peril, 
and whose pinions steady him to sustain our falter- 
ing feet. You mark that in the picture the eyes of the 
Soul are bent upward with devotion on the face of 
Love, whose eyes see for us, and who makes our pro- 
gress his tender and fearless care. Observe also that 
this Love, winged though he be, does not lift the 
Soul and fly with her over the rocky way. He does 
not even lift her clear of the loose stones, and the 
jutting stumbling-blocks. He encourages, he sus- 
tains ; he does not remove the necessity for walk- 
ing, he makes walking possible. It is in part the 
lesson which I said Mr. Burne Jones's Pygmalion 
contained. The freedom, the independence, the 
inbred faculties of the Soul must by true love be 
respected and developed, not ignored and made 
superfluous. The object is not merely to place the 
Soul somewhere, but make her something. And look 
how little contact there is between the two figures^ 
how gently her hands are just laid on his, as if it 
were no material support but a mere contagion that 
Love supplied, a magnetism, an inspiration through 
the finger tips. The Soul just needs to know that 
Love is there. 

Such was what seemed the meaning of the picture 
to me when I received a second and unexpected 
letter from Mr. Watts. You may judge that I was 
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much relieved to find myself borne out by these 
words — 

" It is an idea " he says, " that can be amplified to any extent, being 
indeed intended for the Love that Paul preached ; the sustaining, 
guiding, and raising power, impersonal, not the love of any one for 
another, which may be carnal in its nature, and could not have been 
represented as winged, the love that brings life — tenderly trusting 
herself absolutely to him — to a finer atmosphere, and gives it its 
clearest vision of celestial heights." 

Such is the love of God, if by impersonal, we 
mean freed from the limitations of personality, but 
not divorced from the nature of personality ; if 
we mean that God is no respecter of persons, and is 
superior to mere individual regards. 



LECTURE IV. 



HOLMAN HUNT; 



OR, 



THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL FAITH. 



I. 



HIS PROTESTANTISM, ARTISTIC AND RELIGIOUS. 

IT may seem far-fetched to some, but it will not 
so appear to a philosophic mind, to say that 
the possibility of Art depends on a people's 
idea of God. It will, perhaps, sound more familiar 
and plausible if I put it differently, and say that 
Art depends on Religion. But it comes to the 
same thing, for our Religion depends on our thought 
of God. One way of thinking about God makes 
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Art impossible ; another makes it inevitable. A con- 
ception of God like that of tne Jews makes Art as 
impossible as it makes polytheism ; a conception of 
God like the truly Christian makes Art as inevitable 
as missions. Christian Art is indeed the mission of 
our faith to the paganism of beauty. We may 
think of God as the One Being sitting apart from 
the world in supreme and abstract sovereignty — 
which is the Deist's thought of God — and, in that 
case, we can have no more Art than Jews, Turks, or 
last century infidels. And one great reason why the 
public care so little for Art is because this is stHl the 
popular way of thinking about God. He is regarded 
as the Supernatural merely. He is not a natural God. 
He is even to a large extent unnatural. And there 
is something similarly unnatural in the life by which 
many people think to please Him. There is a gulf 
cleft between Him and Nature which is fatal to 
much besides Art and the artistic habit of 
thinking and feeling. And in like manner there 
is a gulf set between our Religion and our 
Imagination, which the former has not wings to 
cross nor the latter a plummet to sound. For 
the theologian and the poet the soul seems so 
often to mean two totally different and uncongenial 
things — things even incompatible. Our faith does 
not fascinate and our beauty does not control. 
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The two are too distant and suspicious for either to 
lend its power to the other for a joint effect. And 
arises from our Anglo-Saxon Th 
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xJt springs from our me chanical and outward view o f 
Rey &latio nr And the m^each will never be healed till 
we acquire the habit ^ofj^'^"^<'"g P^^r/^io^jpr^ fj^^jap 
eternal process py?!! V^^^f" ^h^" ^ historic event. 



and God as an indwelling Spirit rather than a King | * 
whose palace is in the outer suburbs of the worldT""^ 
A distant God, an external God, who from time to 
time interferes in Nature or the soul, is not a God 
compatible with Art, nor one very good for 
piety. 

But we are learning the conditions of the Recon- 
ciliation. We are coming to think of God, not in 
this abstract way as a God afar off, but as near 
and concrete. We are learning to think of Him as 
the constant ground and breath of. JVature, its 
pervading presence, and its sustaii|ing, quickening 
spirit. We are coming to think /of Him as the 
living and true God — living, because through Him 
all life lives ; and true, because Hej is the truth of all 
things, and the very nature of Nature itself. That 
is the Christian, though not al^yays the Scriptural, 
conception of God. He is / a God of whom 

ft 

Nature is a constant Incarnation and living 
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Revelation. The Jew certainly believed that God 
gave revelation, but he did not realise that God was 
revelation. He knew that God spoke from time 
to time, but he did not know that God was ever 
speaking, and must ever speak — that the world is 
His self-utterance, that He is an open-hearted 
God, that self-revelation is His very nature, and 
that the whole frame of the world and the soul 
is tingling with His self-manifestation. 

The spirit-world is never sealed, 

Thy soul is shut, thy heart congealed. 

The Jew did not realise, as Christ has taught us to 
realise, the "openness" there is about God. Now it is 
this Christian idea of God as the indwelling ground, 
thought, and speech of Nature, that makes Art not 
only possible but inevitable in Christianity. If it 
be a degradation of God to ascribe to His Eternity 
human thought or affection, then, of course, really 
religious Art is not possible. God is too far 
apart from us and from all that delights us most. 
But if Christ be not God*s degradation, but His 
revelation, then human nature is of divine signifi- 
cance, and with it Nature is consecrated altogether. 
It is a mighty sum of things for ever speaking the 
Eternal. To interpret that voice of the ever-present 
God becomes a Christian necessity. And thus we 
have two things quite inevitable in such a religion. 
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We have Science on the one hand and Art on the 
other. 

If there be no Divine Spirit in Nature, but only a 
curse upon it, then Art is not possible in any noble 
way. It will hardly rise above the barbaric or the 
g^rotesque. If noble Art could arise in such cir- 
cumstances, it could neither claim, nor be claimed, 
to be Christian. No Art is possible to a religion 
which . begins with a text like "Cursed be the 
ground." That is Hebrew, unchristian, untrue — 
true only in a very one-sided sense ; it is a principle 
that could only issue in such artistic sterility as 
marks Hebraism in contrast with the Christian 
religion of a universe already in its principle 
redeemed. We have in Christianity a power and 
principle of spirit which "triumphs in conclusive 
bliss," which goes softly back upon creation, and 
gently pervading all things, draws them into the 
completeness of its own redeemed being. In the 
new spirit all things are made new. Nature is seen 
under no curse. We live on a blessed earth. The 
only curse upon it is the soul unblest, and only 
such man is vile. 

Art is not Nature, but more than Nature. It is 
nature transfused with a certain order of conscious 
intelligence. A picture is not a patch of nature, 
but nature reflected, coloured, interpreted by a 
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human soul' with a piercing, and not merely 
passive, feeling for nature. The main thing, there- 
fore, in arjc is the quality of the spirit, the genius 
of the soul that is set to reflect and interpret The 
key to Nature is human nature. If the heart regards 
Nature aa either a foe or a foreigner we can have no 
true Art. Uf our spirit habitually think of Nature as 
cursed andVjod-forsaken, we can have no more Art~Tl 
than Cal vinism ha s left to Sco tland. Everything 
turns on the spiritual state— the spiritual vigour, pene- 
tration and hopefulness of man and his creed. The 
human spirit is the key to Nature, I say. But the key 
to the human spirit is the Spirit of Christ. Nature 
receives its crown and key only in human nature, 
but that again finds its fulfilment and destiny only 
in the Nature of Christ ; and the Nature of Christ 
IS intelligible only by the Nature of God. It is our 
thought of God that determines our way of looking 
at Nature, and therefore determines the possibility 
of Art Art is not a luxury, not the invention of 
people with nothing else to occupy them, not the 
pursuit of a people too frivolous to have any religion. 
It is a necessity of human nature ; it is a necessity of 
a true, large, humane, divine religion. Every man 
need not understand Art ; but it is indispensable to 
mankind, if mankind is to rise ever towards the 
image of God. No religion can be a true religion 
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if it do not encourage a great Art. And Art lies 
nearer to the nature of religion than Science does. 
It comes closer to the heart ; it speaks the heart's 
language ; and it silently proclaims a practical 
wisdom, not in abstract truths, but in forms ever 
memorable and mighty because genial and concrete 
It ennobles by other and more effective means than 
direct instruction. It need not always inform us, 
or correct our beliefs. It educates otherwise. It 
exalts, it expands, it purifies us ; it brings us nearer, 
if not to the creed of many Christians, at least to 
the mind, the stature, the fulness of Christ It 
cultivates the harmonies of the soul. It does not 
reconcile sinful man to God, but it helps to reconcile 
him with himself. It does not give the unspeakable 
peace, but it makes a great calm. It places the soul 
in tune with Nature, even with her own nature, and 
it disposes to sympathy with a spirit that lives 
in Nature. Yes, religion must strive to explain 
Nature and the soul. A great religion reconciles 
them in the power of the Eternal Spirit And so a 
great religion must always, in spite of its pedants, 
bigots, and dunces, labour onward to a great art, 
and prepare for the soul an utterance no less lovely 
than sincere. A great religion brings God so near 
that our human passions and fates are seen in Him 
and He in them. They are clothed thus with a great 
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radiance and consecration, which those who are called 
to the task will be forward to see and set beautifully 
forth. Art does not exist to reveal Christianity, but 
it does express it ; it rests upon it ; it would perish 
if the distinctive ideas of Christianity were false. 
Nothing is poorer in Comte's Positivism than his 
treatment of art. And there is a Christian art, 
because there is a distinctive Christian interpreta- 
tion of the world and the soul. Art is a question 
of spiritual interpretation, I must keep repeating. 
It is the interpretation of Nature by Spirit. But 
before that can be there is one thing needful, the 
interpretation of Spirit to itself. That is the 
problem of any religion, but it is the function of 
Christ's. It was only when Europe's soul became 
revealed to Europe's self that we reached the 
greatest art the world has seen. It must ever be so. 
The greatest art of the past has been Christian art, 
and Christian art must be the greatest of the future. 
The greatest spiritual power must be the greatest 
aesthetic power by a like necessity to that which 
makes it the great social power — because the 
spiritual is the power of the completed man. 

The great Christian truths are not truths of a 
hurch or of a book, but of the human spirit in its 
ery nature and constitution. They are the exposi- 
tion of that Reason which constitutes the unity of \ 
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God, man, and nature. They are truths which are at 
the foundation of Science, Religion, and Art. And 
Truth is not only true, but beautiful. The soul 
is so precious because it is so lovely. And Christ 
as the morally flawless soul is the altogether lovely. 
The Soul of Christ is not merely a single fine spirit, 
but it constitutes the ground and living unity of those 
powers and principles which make great and glorious 
the entire soul of man. If the human soul be Art's 
loveliest theme, then the Soul of Christ must be for 
Art engrossing. The mightiest passion known to 
the heart is stirred by its relation to Christ. Is this 
a region of passion from which Art is to be totally 
detached? The thoughts joined with Christ are 
the deepest, finest, noblest we know. Is Art not 
to suggest, to interpret, these in its own way ? If 
Art itself be a deliverance of nature from her own 
bondage, and a deliverance by soul, has Art no 
interest in the deliverance or the deliverer of that 
soul ? If Art be inspired by the principles of 
nature's great beauty, shall it have no inspiration 
from the profounder beauty of the human spirit, nor 
any power to suggest it ? If the truths of the Chris- 
tian spirit are true, they are splendidly, charmingly, 
true. Is this the only region of truth's splendour 
that must go uninterpreted by the ministry of Art ? 
Nay, how much do we not suffer from that parching 
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up or that trimming down of Christian truth which 
alienates it from those high vital sympathies 
with which Art dwells? If our truths were less 
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life, should we not be^gafjic willint' to see them 
expressed in our Art, and more keen to mark them 
when they were? But, for the time being, Christian 
truth has lost, as truth, its imaginative aspect. 
Where it is definite it has sunk to orthodoxy, and 
lost the fascinating radiance of its vital glow. By 
Agnosticism, even in the name of theology,* it has 
been emptied of its commanding force over the great 
Reason which really makes art great And it seems 
probable that a great Christian Art will never more 
be possible till the condition of its existence in the 
middle ages is again realised, and we possess a 
theology which is not only tolerated by the public 
intelligence, but is welcome for the life, commanding 
for the reason, and fascinating for the imagination 
of the age. 

Starting with the term modern from, say, the 
thirteenth century, all modern art of the great true 
sort is really and implicitly Christian. A land- 
scape is Christian, compared with a Greek statue. 
Paganism is too much afraid of Nature to paint it 

* Mansel and his school. 
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with our modern and Christian fondness. But 
within Christian art in this large sense there is a 
Christian art in the more special sense. Not only 
is modern art permeated with principles of the 
Christian imagfnation, as in Shakespere and his noble 
secularity, but much of it is devoted to representing 
the awe, pathos, and glory of Christian doctrines. 
We need but instance some of the chief works of 
the Italian and Flemish masters, like Van Eyck*s 
Adoration of the Slain Lamb. This is Christian 
art in the truest sense of the word. It is not 
necessarily Christian art to paint a scene from the 
New Testament, or from the history of the Church. 
Before it is true Christian art, such a scene needs to 
be permeated with Christian feeling, and supported 
by a soul's grasp of Christian principle. Who could 
paint the crucifixion aright who had never answered 
the cross with his heart, never been kindled by it, 
never been cheered by it in his gloom, and never 
upheld by it in his weakness ? Can he freely paint 
the cross whom the cross has never freed? The 
truths and doctrines of Christianity are fit subjects for 
art only if they are known to be the secret and glory, 
not of single souls, nor of sects, nor of churches alone, 
but of mankind in its greatest, tenderest, holiest 
heart. True catholicity is an essential condition of 
great Christian art, and the sects are its ruin. 
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iNonconformity suspects art, and, as a consequence, 
|Nonconformity can barely hold its own in an 
age when art is re-entering Social life. Yes, it is 
possible to paint religion ; and not religion only, but 
theology. The great old painters did it. And 
our greatest painters to-day come at least very near 
it. Mr. Watts scarcely escapes it; and Mr. Holman 
Hunt scarcely tries to escape. Theology handles 
the principles of the divine soul. And it can be 
cut off from art only if there be that fatal severance 
between the divine soul and the human which has 
cursed and impoverished our false theologies for 
so long. Art has nothing directly to do with 
systematic theology, but it has to do with much 
more than the religious sentiment. Greatj^ 
art cannot flourish in an aj rjn^whf^^ ^^^ 
prrriThtliry or n "inrtffifirtlrrQJngv in TfT^^TpfTrrT Art 
surely iiils lo do wiLli Laose great principles of heart 
and conscience, those great powers and passions of 
the soul that are in most tragic, pathetic, or exultant 
play when they respond to the like in the Soul that 
fills infinity. Philosophic theology has its own 
methods of expression. They may be purer, they 
may in a sense be higher, than that of art. But 
the grand passions of the eternal heart, and the 
solemn principles of the universal soul cannot be 
quite outside the methods or interests of art ; and 
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art can express them in a vital, throbbing union 
with nature which keeps them close to life, and 
blends theology with religion in one noble power. 
Art can not only delight us with an image of what 
we know, but can also surprise us with a revelation of 
what we do not know. Art can find in nature not 
only a power to reflect and express the movements 
of our own soul, but it finds there a symbolism 
also, which will without violence bear to be filled 
with suggestions of the Soul of God, the principles 
of His heart, the power of His endless life, and the 
dread mystery of His death. " All beautiful work," 
says Mr. Ruskin, " has depended on the hope of 
resurrection." "The history of art after the fall 
of Greece is that of the obedience and faith of 
Christianity." 

Christian Art need not always be expressly re- 
ligious. We Protestants say that to be fully Christian 
we do not need to devote ourselves to what is called 
the religious life. We are Christian in our vocations 
no less than in our devotions. But when in Chris- 
tianity Art does become expressly religious, it must 
display sincere Christian feeling, and some real 
faith in Christian principles as the fundamental and 
crowning principles of human life. And in the 
highest forms of Christian religious Art we shall 
expect not only a vague supernatural hope, nor a 
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vague committal of the soul to love, but a truly 
spiritual faith. We shall expect a faith which 
has passed through question and conjecture to 
spiritual knowledge, and is not only fired with an 
aspiration, but assured by a revelation. There 
is a notion afloat that spiritual means something 
vague, shadowy, and unsubstantial, and people have 
even been known to think that one great obstacle to 
a spiritual faith was a historic religion. They have 
therefore striven to look away from the Christ of 
history, or to dissolve Him, instead of transfiguring 
and looking through Him. They have not thought 
God artist enough to reveal His heart in concrete 
human form. And yet they have strangely sought 
the better guidance in their own individual spirits, 
and their own far more unsteady and turbid hearts. 
It is not by ignoring history that we reach the 
spiritual nature and method of God, who has been 
teaching men by history above all else. Art must 
be concrete, and the art of a spiritual faith is one 
that will be much fascinated by the historic Jesus, 
and the historic traditions of spiritual thought which 
strive to explain Him. God is more than merely 
supernatural, he is actual in things ; and our reliance 
on Him is more than simply hope, it is realisation 
also. God is spiritual, nay, a spirit. He speaks 
more plainly and explicitly of His own heart 
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in mankind's spiritual history than in anything 
we gather from dim intuitions of our own, which 
reach us from beyond nature, and enable us 
to feel little more than that they are above it. We 
need to know more than what God is not. We 
are not satisfied to know simply that He is above 
nature. We must know what He intrinsically is ; 
that He is spirit ; that spirit means, not vagueness, but 
determinate feature and character ; that the greatest 
of human spirits, the perfectest of souls, the most 
distinct and impressive of characters, is — not bears, 
but is — His revelation; and that His nature is what 
we mean when we speak of having a spirit-nature 
of our own. When we know that, we have a bond 
with God which makes all the art that magnifies 
humanity divine. And when we know all that is 
conveyed by spirit, we have not only a supernatural 
hope but a spiritual faith, which trusts for deeper 
reasons than that it surmises greatly and intensely 
admires — because, by the witness of spirit with 
spirit, it knows. Art which is instinct with the 
religion of a spiritual, i.e., a rational, faith, will 
always be much occupied with the interpretation, in 
its own way, of that great history and that great soul 
which have brought to light the supreme destiny 
of our spirits, and set us on ground firmer than our 
own most reverent surmise. 



There are men of genius to whom the thought of 
this age lies nearer than the thought of any age 
bygone, and to whom Scripture is but a record of 
events, or a treasury of ever-fascinating tales. There 
are other men, on the contrary, to whom the truths of 
that book lie nearer than their own thoughts, or the 
thoughts of any time beside. They live and breathe 
among such truths. These are the vital principles 
and the motive forces of life for them ; and the 
Bible, while treated with no superstitious veneration, 
is yet not only a record of life, but a source of life ; 
not a report nor an effort of men, but a gift and 
channel of God. This is particularly the case with 
Mr. Holman Hunt. He seems to paint in the spirit 
of the old saint-painter, who prayed every time he 
seated himself at his easel. His art is not only 
Christian in the complexion, as Mr. Watts's might 
be, but specifically Christian in character ; not only 
ethically, but doctrinally, spiritually, experimentally 
Christian. He paints sacred truths and scenes in a I 
spirit lost or forgotten since pre-Reformation times. ' 

No Protestant artist has ever done for Christianity 
what Mr. Hunt has done. He has shown that it is 
not necessary for an artist, who is also a Christian, 
to be a Catholic. What Bach did for Protestant/ 
music, that Hunt has done for Protestant painting. ' 
Artists like Bume Jones and Rossetti may be said to 
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represent rather the Catholicsideof the religion of Art.**^"! 
Rossetti, in particular, represents that in Art which 
corresponds to the Catholic movement in the 
Church. I do not, of course, mean that he painted 
Catholicism. He was too realistic, too unconven- 
tional in his treatment of sacred subjects, to be 
welcome to Catholicism. The difference in fresh and 
original thought between him and the Dusseldorff 
school, which is so popular among Continental 
Romanists, is very great. But when I describe 
Rossetti as expressing the Catholic side of the 
religion of art, I mean that he represents the 
Crucifixion principle rather than the Resurrection, 
and the subjective rather than the objective side of 
that He is dominated by pain, weighed down by 
sorrow. He is passionate and poetic, but he is unduly 
arrested by the solemn splendour of life's gloom, and 
not duly inspired by the mellow radiance of life's 
renewed glow. He has not gained the victory. He 
has not risen from the tomb. The melancholy of 
-JlJtaly is always about him ; he does not share in the 
Resurrection spirit of the Teutonic genius. The art 
of passion got the better in him of the art of reality. 
Love mastered him at the expense of truth. Love 
was sustained by its own passion rather than by an 
eternal moral principle. He does not display the 
Protestant principle of vigorous truth as he does the 
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Catholic passion of profound love. Consequently, 
his art is not victorious art. It has passion and 
intellect, but it has not vigour nor victory. To the 
English mind at least it strikes foreign. It has not 
what we understand by a spiritual faith. A spiritual 
note it has, but not a spiritual faith. It has plenty 
of soul, but it has not the vigour of will nor the 
mastery of conscience that mark the Christian 
Weltanschauung. 

Now Holman Hunt represents the best that has 
yet been done by Protestant Christianity in the way 
of Art. It is Art inspired by the spirit of the Resur- 
rection rather than of the Crucifixion. Mr. Hunt has 
never painted the Resurrection. Indeed his sUbjectSy 
like the Scapegoat, or the Shadow of Death, He 
nearer the great Death than the great Revival. 
But I am speaking of the spirit of his work and 
treatment. And I say he paints the Cross in the 
spirit of the Resurrection ; whereas Rossetti would 
have painted the Resurrection in the spirit of the 
Cross. The one treats Christianity in the Catholic 
temper, the other in the Protestant. Hunt paints 
with an exuberant realism and a defiance of tradi- 
tion which betray the faith that God's Revelation is 
not the closed appanage of a particular church, but 
pulsates, always and everywhere, in the world and in 
man. He refuses to cut off Christian feeling from the 
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world that is around him, and to confine it, like the 
Catholics, to the personages and events of so-called 
sacred history. Sacred history sanctifies all history. 1 
The sacred person consecrates all men and all 
manhood. There is nothing utterly dismal, like a 
Catholic image, even in our worst sorrow. A very 
acute critic has pointed out as a peculiarity in Mr. ^ 
Hunt's technique that his " shadow always means 
colour as well as darkness. To see the colour in 
shadow is the last triumph of a great painter." 
Now it seems to me that this is a moral quality of 
Hunt's whole style. It is art which is full, not only 
of hope, but of faith and forward-looking thoughts. 
The very darkness of death is made beautiful by a 
firm faith in the ulterior issues of death. The 
shadows of life are not stripped of the colours of 
life. His art paints a Christ that died, nay, rather, 
that is risen again. No Catholic soul could be more 
full than Hunt of the doctrine of sacrifice. If you 
question whether it is possible to paint not only an 
idea but a doctrine, look at the Scapegoat But 
then no Catholic soul could so present the doctrine 
of sacrifice as the very foundation of all true life 
inside the Church or out. The Catholic does not 
represent to us the toil of the overworked man or 
woman as part of the perennial activity of the cross, 
nor make all murdered children, whether baptised 
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or not, Holy Innocents of the most genuinely 
human type. The Catholic is too prone to dwell 
on the consolation of the cross, while the Protestant 
sees in it not that only, but the inspiration of all the 
renewed life of the future, and the principle of all 
great life in the past. 

Even in Art we can verify the truth so conspicuous 
in the theories of the two Churches concerning 
Redemption, that Catholicism has the subjective 
note of Security, while Protestantism has the 
objective aim of Certainty. In the one the Soul's 
first concern is for itself; it is insurance. In 
the other it is for reality or assurance. And 
it would not be very difficult, I think, to prove 
that it is the Protestant spirit in Christianity 
which has been at the foundation of the best order 
of pictorial art. Music can perhaps afford to pay 
less regard to reality, and more exclusive attention 
to beauty, but painting must begin with that love of 
truth and that passion for veracity which is the 
special mark of Protestantism. And if painting is 
to be the living art of a living age, it must share that 
belief of true Protestantism in the revelation which 
proceeds fresh, age after age, from the heart of 
God's reality in nature or men. Protestantism 
threw Art upon actuality, it has been said. It made 
Art humanise itself. It took men's interests away 
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from the heroes, heroines, and politics of the Church, 
and opened a field of interest and admiration in a 
larger and more natural area of affairs. It found 
the present and the future more engrossing, even 
more beautiful, than the past. But just as Art was 
long in emerging from the Church of the first 
millennium, so it has been long in emerging from 
Protestantism. There were other and more pressing 
matters for faith to settle. And, indeed, it is only 
now that the real genius of Protestant Christianity- 
is beginning to take effect in Art. It is but now 
that the Resurrection spirit which asserted itself in 
the Reformation is making itself felt in our reformed 
soul's treatment of nature. I say the effect of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection is to consecrate the 
truth and reality of nature, to make us realise that 
we live in a world wholly redeemed and continually 
rising, that the visible earth is full of divine sug- 
gestion, full in every vein of the ceaseless striving 
after a crown of spiritual perfection, straining in 
universal evolution after a fuller expression of itself 
than its own material sphere allows, and waiting in 
strenuous patience for the relief of utterance in the 
manifestation of the Sons of God. It is such a 
manifestation, in one sense, when the artist comes 
to give nature an organ for self-expression, and the 
spirit in nature a vehicle of self-revelation. The 
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artist shows us how eloquent, how vital, nature can 
be in her response to the risen spirit of genius. For 
him nature at once *' rests like a picture and acts 
like a machine." He shows us that nature, in her 
wonderful veracity, her fixity of law, her fluidity of 
process, her swell of evolution, is rising with Christ ; 
and so rising that she is fit to express the enhanced 
powers of the Spirit of Europe, as Christ ascends 
through its growing insight and its enforced 
obedience to the divine law. The spirit of the 
Resurrection is the spirit which finds a divine 
reality and solemn significance, not only in the 
affairs of the Church, but in the affairs of nature 
and the actuality of worldly life, and often more in 
the latter than in the former. 

Against what did Protestantism rise to protest in 
the region of art? Was it not against the classicism 
that overflowed the Church, especially in Italy, from 
the Renaissance. It rose against the kind of thing 
which we see in scholastic theology, in Italian archi- 
tecture and in English compromises — the grafting of 
classic forms upon Christian ideas without any real 
spiritual reconcilement between them. And what 
was the vice of this classic art? It was ideal in the 
wrong sense, in the unspiritual, indocile, sense. It 
aimed in art, as it had aimed in the Aristotelian 
philosophy of the mediaeval schools, not at studying 
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what God had done, and reading His implanted idea 
there, but at speculating about what it thought, on t 
the strength of its own idea, its disobedient idea, that/ 
God should have done. No, said Protestantism, in 
substance, God is there self-buried in Nature, and 
rising continually from the Holy Sepulchre ^of 
Nature. Make your pilgrimages to that shrine. 
Wage your crusades for the mastery and possession, 
by spiritual knowledge and militant faith, of that 
sacred land. Come back from tradition to actuality, I 
from church theories to living thought, fro^ipJ — ' 
dead words to the living conscience and the living I 
Word. God reveals himself in that conscience, 
that reality, through what men do, and feel, and 
look like now, no less truly than through what they 
were years ago. God shows himself to be above 
nature by coming through it, not by going round it; 
there is no mastery of nature in that. God is not 
an abstraction lost in the depths of space and time. 
He is of all beings the most concrete, most here 
and now, most interwoven with the passions of men 
and the courses of things. Do not waste time and 
strength in thinking what He should do ; look what 
He has done and is doing. It will take all your 
seeing and thinking power for a very long time to 
just see that. Do not shape ideal forms in which, 
if a God appeared, you think He should appear. 
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Recognise that He has appeared once for all, which 
is an appearance for ever, and mark in what shapes 
He puts His truth and beauty. Let these be your 
ideals ; paint, interpret, these. 

The genius of Protestantism was, therefore, in 
the direction of that noble and ideal naturalisnri*^ 
which flows from the freedom of a spirit reconciled 
to God, His worship, and His works. Was the 
classical movement, then, which preceded it, in ' 
itself a curse ? Surely not. It was called for, its 
beautiful paganism was demanded, as a protest 
against the asceticism which had overspread the 
Church, and cursed nature by its dismal God. 
What, then, made classicism so dangerous ? What 
made its paganism of more evil effect than its 
idealism was good ? It was the papal sovereignty. 
It was not classicism that did the mischief, but the 
fact that it was taken up, not by a spiritual power, 
but by a degraded hierarchy enthroned in powerful 
place. The worldliness and vice of the papal court 
and empire, then in full bloom, laid hold of the 
congenial paganism in the classic revival. And it 
turned the classic spirit, which, rightly used, can 
do such service to a real spiritual religion, into 
an engine of corruption and untruth. As the I 
connection with an established church has ruined>l^ 
the public reputation of theology, so the connection 1 
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with an imperial church ruined the influence of-"'^^ 
art. Art called for Protestantism as well as did 
religion and morals. And the foe of Art was 
neither religion nor the new learning and .culture, 
but the gross, worldly, and vulgarising pomp of 
a Christianity whose passion was ascendancy and 
empire. Let us beware of a church which fosters 
the craving for empire, if we have any care f 
either religion or art. 

But Luther's Refofmation was not the first 
assertion of the Protestant idea in Christendom. 
For several centuries before efforts had been 
made to reform the Church from within ; to pro- 
test against this enslavement to the empire of 
the papacy ; to recall the Church to spiritual 
simplicity and natural reality. There was no greater 
Protestant in his day than the Catholic Dant^. 
And the same period was the age of the great early 
Italian painters, who were the morning stars of 
European art. We may find their vast original 
power profoundly set forth in Mr. Browning's poem, 
** Old Pictures in Florence." Mr. Browning, as he L. 
is one of the first theologians, is also one of the first! 
art-philosophers in England. These early Italian 
painters were Catholic Protestants. They were 
mighty realists. Their great and decisive step was 
a return to the actuality of nature. They took to 
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painting the men and women they selected to paint 
just as they were. They gave up the conventional, 
the frozen, ideal forms of saints and martyrs, and 
they painted the thoughts and passions of the people 
as they saw them written in the faces around them. 
They would " paint man man whatever the issue." 
That was the work in art of the great thirteenth 
century. It was the origin of Protestant art, of its 
reverent fidelity, its spiritual veracity, its thirst for 
truth, its passion for reality, and its inability to 
enjoy any beauty which had the flavour of care- 
lessness or insincerity. But these artists were only 
heralds. Their lay work (like that of the great 
Gothic builders, who were also laymen) received, 
from the patronage of classicism by the clerical 
papacy, a blow which it has taken a long time to 
recover. After the Renaissance came the Reforma- 
tion, with its moral, theological, and practical 
exigencies. And it is only now that the Protestant 
spirit is in a position to lift its head in art, and 
take up again the work which the early Italian 
and Flemish painters laid down. It should be 
particularly marked that it is the same continuous 
and irrepressible spirit which is expressing itself 
in the two epochs, in the thirteenth century and 
the nineteenth. It is not merely the latter going 
back and seizing on the former for an example. We 
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also see now why this great Protestant movement 
in English art is called pre-Raphaelitism. Raphael 
represents the moment when the conventional classic 
influence was just mastering and enslaving the 
simple noble and natural sincerity of the earlier 
school. Our recent revolt against the remote and 
paralysing influence of soulless classicism is just the 
working out on the first possible opportunity of the 
principles which have been buried for so long under 
Raphael's splendid but passing empire. And a 
painter like Holman Hunt reminds us of what 
•history teaches, that the most distinctively Christian 
art is art based on Protestant principles and the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. True art is not com- 
patible with Romanism any more than true science,"^ 
in spite of Mr. Mivart. Pictorial art, at least, is only 
possible by the same reverent regard for nature as 
makes true science possible — a regard which resents 
the cold tyranny of classic tradition, but correct^ 
the neo-catholic romanticism of the heart by the 
realities of the eye and the thought 

This return to nature and fact, to accuracy and 
moral rigour, has doubtless its dangers. In reli- 
gious Protestantism it has led to an enslaving 
regard for the letter of Scripture ; and in aesthetic 
Protestantism it has threatened, even in a master 
like Hunt, to bring in a new bondage of the 
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spirit to the care of detail. We must remember, 
however, that Pre-Raphaelitism means much more 
than accuracy of detail in the treatment, just as 
Protestantism means much more than the closer 
study of the Bible. Protestantism means the intro- 
duction into religion of thought, and especially 
conscience, or moral thought — the reconcilement 
of religion, and not its mere conjunction, with living 
reason and personal responsibility. And the 
accuracy of Biblical study is urged, not for pedantic 
reasons, but for the sake of the thought which we 
would definitely grasp and carefully trace. So the 
forward Protestantism of Art insisted that painting 
should be accurate and veracious out of no love for 
pedantry, which is mere orthodoxy. But it urged 
that the painter should use fidelity to nature's letter 
in order to read the truth on the whole of nature's 
lovely thought. What was demanded in a picture 
was not only accuracy in the treatment but thought 
in the subject, and the truth of love, not of the 
letter. Fidelity to the letter was thus saved from 
becoming idolatry of the letter,and veracity was made 
a rock, not to crush the freedom pf the spirit, but to 
give it ground on which to stand. It is a common 
\ and quite a vulgar error to suppose that this Pre- 
IRaphaelite movement means only, or chiefly, photo- 
Igraphic accuracy of detail. That is not its genius. 

N 
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Its genius is to read the large thought in nature's 
beauty on the whole. It knows that this cannot be 
done by careless construction of words or sentences, 
but just as little can it be done by going as it ^vere 
into the etymology of every word, or the painting of 
every fibre and pose. Anybody can do that kind of 
painting, just as anybody can study the Bible in the 
grammarian's style, or get up a play of Shakespere 
for a University Local Examination. But few can 
read, by lifelong loving care, the true large thought 
of Scripture in its subtle veins and shades. And 
few can interpret nature with just the amount of 
precious accuracy needful to establish well the free- 
dom of her larger truth. "The true work," says 
Mr. Ruskin, " represents all objects exactly as they 
would appear in nature m the position and at distances 
which the arrangement of the picture supposes. The 
false work represents them with all their details as 
if seen through a microscope." 

Now Mr. Holman Hunt, with all his accuracy, 
belongs, on the whole, not to the race of Bibliolaters, 
but to those who prize the book for the sake of the 
Word, and the letter because of the spirit and 
thought it conveys. He selects in Nature as we 
claim the right to select in Scripture, namely, 
by the light and sympathy of the same spirit 
as put Nature and Scripture there. Both Bibles 
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exist for man, not man for either. They rule 
us ; but it is by meeting our needs, fulfilling 
our mind, and satisfying our conscience, not by 
coercing our thoughts and repressing our bent 
Neither Scripture is mechanical ; both are vital and 
free in their genius, both are solemn and lovely in 
their lives. If Rossetti corresponds in our earnest 
Art to the Catholic movement in the earnest Church, * 
Hunt may be said to represent the earnest liberalism 
of the Church — the Broad-Churchism which still 
retains its evangelical fervour, and which is the sole 
hope of Protestantism, or, indeed, Christianity at all. 
He is the Maurice of painting — with the same moral 
/ /- austerity, the same spiritual splendour, the same 
"^ 1 uncompromising adherence to unpopular principle, 
V the same terrible uphill struggle, and the same vast 
influence beyond the pale of any school. And it 
might further be said that just as Maurice was 
caught in the thicket of the creeds, his sympathy 
I detached from Bible criticism to the extent almost 
\of Scripturalism, and his arm shortened by the 
anomaly of an Erastian Establishment^ so Hunt 
lias not entirely escaped. He has been straitened 
by the excess of his realism ; and what the Church 
did to Maurice has perhaps been done by Palestine 
to Hunt. What the archaeology of the creeds did to 
the theologian, the archaeology of the Holy Land 
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seems to have done to the artist. It has engrossed 
his enthusiasm without always furthering in a. 
proportionate degree the expression of his genius. 
Both escaped from the bondage of the Bible into a 
largeness of thought which is the very soul of the 
Bible. But both came, to some degree, under a new 
form of bondage which they took for support — ^the 
one to the creeds of the church, the other to its cradle. 
In both this is due to the exaggeration of a sound 
Protestant principle — a moral tenacity, a historic 
realism, an appetite for fact which refused to discard 
either the great labours of the Christian intelligence 
or the exact circumstances of the Christian world in 
whatever portion of the past they took up for 
treatment. But through all and over all in both 
you have the Christian faith, not parched, secluded, 
or fetishised, but pervaded, as Rossetti says of one 
of Hunt's works, with "the solemn human soul, 
which seems to vibrate through it like a bell m al 
forestr What an admirable image ! How resonant 
of that romantic spirit which is the very genius of 
Christian history ! How fragrant of that solemn, 
subtle, and sympathetic principle which breathes a 
humane holiness through the stolid egoisms that 
make history but too like a pine forest, and which 
tempers the stoical heroisms of our churchly and 
worldly pagans like a gale of heaven. 
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Mr. Holman Hunt has lately given us some 
account of the tremendous struggle undergone by 
the small band of earnest artists known as the 
Pre-Raphaelites, of whom he is now the chief. It 
was a movement of reaction and protest against 
the conventional, unideal, untrue, and feeble spirit 
of the art around them. The time was one in 
which the old and conventional classicism had 
touched its lowest depth, and sunk to the level ot 
the " mahogany age." Mere classic attention to 
artistic form reigned on the one hand, just as in 
religion there was a superstitious and enslaving 
devotion to theological form, or orthodoxy. And 
on the other hand there was in art an enfeebled 
and soulless sentiment which was the death of 
true and noble passion, just as in religion we had, 
and have, an emasculated pietism sophisticating 
the moral and manly tone. The Broad movement 
arose in religion, both outside and inside the 
Established Church, to protest against the extrava- 
gances of orthodoxy and effete evangelicalism. 
It was a movement at once to correct and expand 
belief, and to restore to religion the moral and 
mental verve which pietism had lost. It threw off 
the bondage of the creeds in the name of the faith, 
and it asserted for the present truth and reality 
of the living world a divine place which had been 
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insulted and denied by the " other-worldliness " of 
the prosperous and "eminent" Christians of the day^. 
Just so in art arose the Pre-Raphaelite movement ; 
and it found in Mr. Ruskin an apostle who com- 
bined moral fervour, aesthetic insight, philosophic 
grasp, and literary power in a way the English 
world had never seen before. Ruskin, with the 
great Pre-Raphaelite artists, set to do for painting 
what the example and influence of Wordsworth 
had some time before done for poetry. As it was 
in the sixteenth century so now, our Reformation 
is an aspect of our Renaissance. These various 
movements are all part and parcel of the one great 
tendency of our day — the return to nature and to 
conscience, not in a pagan but in a Christian spirit. 
Nature is sought, but in a way she never has 
been sought before. Science, religion, poetry, and 
painting seek her, but they seek her with an 
unexampled power of respecting her, interpreting 
her, spiritualising without deforming her, and loving 
her without idolatry. Especially is it felt how 
indispensable moral conditions are in all the 
nobler and most successful dealings with Nature. 
She receives, by association with the conscience, a 
divinity never assigned to her in old paganism, and 
is regarded from the viewpoint of what may be 
called Christian pantheism. She is divine, not 
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merely because God made her, but because God 
dwells in her; nor only dwells in her, but is in some 
real sense her life. She is not only to be desired 
for her beauty, but to be honoured for her truth. 
Much is to be made of her, but she has much 
to teach. And her interpretation by art is really 
a moral pursuit. Artists form a priesthood, nay, 
some of them an apostolate. Art has a gospel, a 
message, news and glad news, of a certain kind. 
It is deliverance from a spiritual bondage. It 
is not to release us from thought, but to be the 
vehicle of true thought and the garment of great 
praise. Most English art had sunk, when this 
movement arose, to what in many cases it still 
remains — mere prettiness, mere pleasure to the 
eye, as music is thought to be pleasure to the 
ear. It had no more relation to poetic thought 
than the exquisite music of Mozart has to the 
insipid and libertine "book" of his operas. And 
just as Wagner arose to insist that great music 
should be associated with poetry great both in 
passion and thought, and to supply both as a 
protest against the over-refined chastity and severe 
delicacy of Mendelssohn,so the Pre-Raphaelites arose. 
So they strove to restore manhood to art, to shock 
propriety into nobility, to deliver painting from the 
air of the drawing-room, and restore art to nature 
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and to religion at once. It was the breaking of the 
classic spell — the spell, however, of a classicism 
which was classic far more in form than in spirit. 
It was a Christian resurrection upon a world of art 
which was dominated rather by paganism in decay 
than by classicism in its power. These artists 
discarded the Latin, the Catholic, idea that art was 
simply to please and secure the soul ; and they 
infused the Teutonic, the Protestant, idea of instruc- 
tion or the certifying of the soul ; so that while the 
form must still please, the thought must instruct 
and exalt, and the spirit must be fresh and tru^. 
For them God and His thought dwelt in outward 
nature in a way far more after the analogy of His 
indwelling in human nature than had previously 
been dreamed. It was not man only, but nature, 
that Christ had redeemed, and the power which 
delivered the soul from sense was a power which 
should also deliver nature from slavery. As religion 
lay in the redemption of the soul, so art (like science 
in its own fashion) lay in the redemption of nature. 
And the redemption in Christ was the principle 
and power of both. The deepest influences on the;Jx 
art of our Victorian era have been religious/j^ 
influences. They have come by the application 
of Christian principles and Protestant faith to the 
aesthetic side of the human spirit. As Christianity 
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has its art, so Protestantism has its art. And 
as Christianity rose, by its protest of the cross 
against the paganism of ancient Greece, to an art 
such as the world had never seen ; so Protestantism, 
protesting against the paganism of Christian Rome, 
may be destined, in the strength of its great Resur- 
rection idea, to produce an art as much greater than 
the mediaeval as that was greater than the antique. 

Mr. Hunt, in the account he has given us of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, has much to say in the way of 
autobiography. And that we may gather how 
vital to him are the religious principles of a liberal 
Christianity, how well he understands the broad 
religious tendencies of his age, and how fit he is to 
expound them in art, I will adduce two passages 
in which he makes a sort of confession of his faith. 
We may mark that his religious mind is not of the 
uncritical order of Rossetti s, that he has passed 
through negative stages to his positive rest, that he 
has fought his way in his religious no less than his 
aesthetic creed, and that he has handled the theo- 
logical issues with some of that intellectual 
stringency with which he has grasped details in 
his technique. 

These are the words in which Mr. Hunt describes 
the motives which led him to religious subjects. 
Having stated that in early life he had adopted 
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materialism, he goes on : " Now I am a freethinker /r\ 
more than when I dubbed myself specially so,^ 
because I am free from bondage to incredulous \ 
as much as to conventional dictators. There are 
arguments in materialism itself which are convincing 
to me of future life, and therefore of future purpose, 
and of the service of souls made perfect by previous 
training. I am satisfied that the Father of all 
has not left us — made as we are with infinite care 
and thought, with intelligence to understand this, 
with the carefully stored up inheritance of all our 
predecessors in faculties, hopes, and high love, 
advancing so slowly to the dream of heavenly per- 
fection, from such a remote beginning bewildering 
in its infinity — to disappear in the black abyss. 
What an impotent conclusion ! For me this would 
be an aimless mockery ! The inheritance that the 
greatest of the Sons of God has won for us has its 
welcome in my soul. I want now to carry out my 
purpose of travel in Palestine, to prove, so far as 
my painting can, that Christianity is a living faith ; 
that, followed up, new lessons and fresh interests 
may present themselves by the teaching of art ; it was 
used to teach, not only to divert, in the days when it 
was at its highest. The mere conventional treatment 
of the eternal story is altogether doomed. Its 
claims are too momentous to be trifled ^ with. 
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Adverse criticism is directed against Revelation as 
a whole, and against the doctrine of the Resurrection 
as taught by Christ in particular. Such honest and 
open attacks are less dangerous than the retention 
of mere disproved and dead adjuncts to its history, 
retained reverently but unthinkingly by tradition- 
alists. I am not afraid of the full truth, and I wish 
to help in propagating it. So you will see that I 
have too many motives of a solemn character 
joining to induce me to go, and that these cannot 
be weighed down by considerations of professional 
prosperity." 

And again, after his stay in Palestine — 
"I had increased leisure for reading, and both 
Biblical and classical scripture seemed to have 
unlimited intensification with the life illustrating 
every epoch of human society around me, I have J 
met many persons and many books, and not a few 
pictures, bearing testimony that familiarity with 
the surroundings of holy history has encouraged a 
lower conception of that history than before. No 
such effect has it produced on my mind. I am not 
afraid of looking the matter through and through. 
I can without loss of reverence allow that the 
children to whom the Father's messages were given 
did use their own faltering lispings, and express 
themselves with the light of their own age alone ; 
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but I recognise through all a divine charge, a 
Father's adjuration to faith and trust. Brothers 
and sisters accept the parent's authority ; they 
learn that he is at hand, though the infant lips 
spoke the word in their own prattling manner. 
In fulness of time a due interpretation arrives 
from Him who alone knoweth the end from the 
beginning. Perhaps, with less opportunity of 
knowing the real history, the Parisian sentimental 
travesty of the gospels by Renan, or the romance 
by Strauss suiting modern intellect, would impress 
me with some of the respect which so many men 
have for them. To me their theories present far 
greater obstacles to faith than the original gospels 
offer. Is it beside the mark in writing of my 
professional life to say this ? I think not ; for I 
wish always to paint as men are supposed to 
write — what I believe, although sometimes it may 
be with playful interpretation." 
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LECTURE V. 



HOLMAN HUNT: 



OR, 



THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL FAITH. 



SECOND LECTURE. 



HIS WORKS, 

I WILL allude only to three pictures by Mr. 
Hunt — "The Scapegoat," "The Shadow of 
Death," and "The Triumph of the Innocents." 
Mr. Hunt paints not only religion, but doctrines, 
as few preachers can preach them. And when a 
painter who need not paint doctrine feels himself 
impelled to paint it, in spite of neglect and challenge 
alike, it means more, in some respects, than when 
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such exposition is undertaken by one whose pro- 
fessional business it has become. 

It is one great doctrine that Mr. Hunt paints 
throughout these three works. He paints always 
in the spirit of the Resurrection light and hope, but 
the particular doctrine that here directly fills his 
mind is the doctrine of the cross. Two of the 
pictures deal with the cross in the light of this 
toiling mortal world — " The Scapegoat " and " The 
Shadow of Death;" the third, "The Triumph of 
the Innocents," deals with it in the light of another 
world, radiant and immortal. 



I. 



FIRST, I will speak of " The Triumph of the 
Innocents," which Mr. Ruskin calls thevX 
greatest religious picture of our time: ^ 
Almost every opinion I have heard in conver- 
sation about this painting has been one of I 
distaste. Where it is not unintelligible it is 
felt to be peculiar. I will leave it to one who, 
like Mr. Ruskin, has the prophet's right of scornful 
rebuke, to ask what sympathy there was likely 
to be with " The Triumph of the Innocents " in an 
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age or a world where in high quarters the triumph 
of innocence has become less a faith than a charitable 
fancy ? I will rather remark, in extenuation of the 
public, that the work is not only charged with 
thought, but most daring in its defiance of conven- 
tionalism. In both these respects it is Browning 
translated into paint I have nothing to say of its 
technical innovations ; but the resources of pictorial 
art are certainly put to a severe strain in being 
loaded with such a volume of significance. Yet, 
after all, there is not more symbolism, not more 
depth or intricacy of meaning, than art has been 
compelled successfully to express by several of the 
great religious painters both in Flemish and Italian 
schools. The chief difference is this, that these 
pictures appealed to people who had not been 
taught to divorce their thought from their 
religion or their art, and Mr. Hunt confronts an 
age that has but too well learnt this unhappy 
skill. 

The face of the Virgin is described as unpleasing. 
But have we not been too accustomed to use the 
Virgin's face to present, not the verisimilitude of 
Mary of Nazareth, but those ideals of beauty which 
the ancients in their way expressed in Venus ? An 
earnest and reverent painter like Mr. Hunt does not 
care to make the mother of the Lord a mere lay 
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figure to be draped with a dream of fair womanhood. 
Bent on the truth which makes us free, he has turned 
his thought upon the matter, and he has asked him- 
self what real ground we have for representing Mary 
as the ideal of female Christian beauty. There is 
nothing to indicate that in the gospels ; what 
indications there* are point only to the homely 
mother, not to say housewife, who is suggested in 
**The Shadow of Death." Dignity, of course, and 
sweetness of character we may expect ; and these 
in this face we have, under such a type as Mr. Hunt 
may have found still existing among the women of 
Nazareth. 

Then complaint is made of the substantiality of 
the children, as tenants of a spirit world. The notion 
is here, as it is with so many in matters of thought, 
that the spiritual must be the hazy. Strangely 
enough, few people remark on what is one of the most 
striking charms of the picture, the grouping and 
the great beauty of these children's faces. To my 
own mind the full-blooded healthiness of these 
forms is a deliberate rebuke to our notions of the 
immortal life. It is the noble realism of this 
picture which offends our sensuous materialism. 
The life beyond life is not ghostly, but spiritual. 
It is not less substantial, it is more substantial^ than 
the life that is here. The beauty of heaven does 
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not pulse feebler than the beauty of earth. The 
ethereal is not the eternal. The eternal is neither 
paler nor thinner than the temporal We most of 
us assert our belief in the soul's immortality, and 
yet I do think we have in the main no higher faith 
in the vitality of that state than the old pagans had 
in the filmy shades of the Elysian Fields. The 
picture is right, and we are wrong. It is this life 
that is dark and meagre in comparison with another. 
And, while I am speaking of the children, is it not 
an exquisite touch of fancy, that happy wonder of 
the child who, with all his looking, cannot find on 
his new flesh the wound that slew him, though the 
shirt is rent still? The world can tear but the 
garment of the soul. And there may be some 
childish spirits beginning the life beyond, who 
are actually disappointed at the loss of an earthly 
grievance, and puzzled, nay, unsettled, to find how 
shallow the most poignant and fatal of their old 
troubles were. 

Exception is farther taken to the strange spectacle 
of adreamy second river by which these glorified babes 
dance, and which forms a running accompaniment 
as it were to the stream which the Holy Family are 
crossing with the ass. But to the seer's eye is there 
not a stream by every stream, a reality within 
every outward symbol, an eternal being within all 
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visible things ? It was not the relig^ious spirit which 
made the man feel 

A primrose by the river*s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more. 

The difficulty in this picture is, that the painter 
is trying to raise us to do what, as an artist and 
seer, he habitually does — to see with two eyes at 
once, with the bodily eye and with the soul's; 
to gain one vision of two worlds ; to read one system 
in two spheres; to behold through the glass the 
picture, and the water of life within the river of 
time. The world is a double world, and, whether 
we be lovers of simplicity or not, we live a double 
life. The veriest materialist is living two lives. He 
is performing a conscious part in this world, but he 
is shaping unconsciously a character which will 
be all that remains when this material frame shall 
vanish like a cloud. The singer of the Song of the 
Shirt represents the sempstress as 

Sewing at once with a double thread \/ 
A shroud as well as a shirt €^ 

It is what we are all doing. Only that for some 
the shroud is no cerement, but a robe of 
righteousness and a garment of the eternal spirit. 
And art has no higher function, when she can rise 
to it without over-strain, than this stereoscopic 
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vision of the two worlds. We must not read 
pictures as if they were specifications. We must 
not come to a picture like this with our one-eyed 
worldly wisdom, drawn from a fragmentary and 
thoughtless experience. We must see the one life 
not on the flat but in two dimensions at least. We 
must come bringing an eye trained by special 
sympathy with the universal experience to behold 
all things double one against another. 

How many of us would be happier, sweeter, and 
stronger, if we won and kept this vision of our 
lost ones moving in glory, outside but alongside 
our darkling hurried way ! How many a pilgrimage 
would be brighter if by us and our dark waters were 
known to flow the river which makes glad the city 
of God ! How tolerable, how hopeful, would this 
world be in every way, if within it we had not lost 
the power to see the movement of another world, 
to feel in its mortal flow the unearthly spell of the 
immortal beauty, and trace in its conflict the Lord's 
controversy! But this is a vision to which we 
rise, not by the mere experience of life, but by the 
fellowship of some divine death. In the picture, it 
is only the Divine Child, born to die, that sees the 
babes whose death for Him has been their 
entrance upon life indeed. Undeserved sorrow 
and the death of the innocent arc common 
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things enough, and for the most part depressing 
enough, shaking to its roots the faith of those 
who would otherwise not find it hard to beh'eve. 
But they are things which make the very central 
issue of Christianity. He who has mastered this 
mystery has passed within the* Christian shrine. 
The mystery, the glory, the beauty, yes, and the 
fulness of health and power, in innocent pain and 
death — that is the very marrow of Christian divinity ; 
and he who has risen to see these things has seen 
through the first world into the second, and has the 
power of the life that now is and that which is to 
come. He has the keys of the invisible world and 
of death. The cross has for him opened the gates 
of an abundant and everlasting life. 



n. 



WHEN I come to speak of " The Scapegoat,'* 
(which I do from a reduced replica) it is 
impossible for me to regard it as a painting 
merely, and almost as difficult to treat it as no more 
than the illustration of an idea. There is a certain 
sacramental value about it, like the awe of death- 
bed messages, which disposes one rather to 
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meditate than to expound. The technique in 
the original, I know, has been criticised, and even 
by Mr. Ruskin. Scarcely a spectator but decides 
against the colour of these hills, though not one in 
a thousand ever saw sunset upon porphyry rock, 
and not one in a million could see it with Mr, 
Hunt's eye for colour. But are there many who 
are caught and smitten by the great thought of the 
work ? Nay, it is nothing to them all as they pass 
by. And it is nothing for one reason, because, while 
they are keen enough to feel pain, and cry out 
under it, they have no experience of a speechless 
curse, and spiritual agony is to them quite unknown. 
We are busy conquering nature and pushing trade. 
That is well. We are interested in the alleviation 
of social ills, the reform of the social order, and the 
repair of ancient wrong. That is better still. We 
are more sensitive and sympathetic than ever to 
the common and palpable forms of distress and 
evil. But as an age we have lost the care or 
\ power to realise man's spiritual curse, we have 
yost the imagination for spiritual depths. We 
have divided our Christ ; and, while we have kept 
His humane compassion and His helping hand, 
we have ceased to fathom His awful soul, or sound 
the dread depths of sin and grace with keen-eyed 
sanctity. 
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Landseer and certain other painters have displayed 
a marvellous power of giving human expression to 
the face and aspect of some of the lower animals. 
But this is to be remarked ; first, that, like the rest 
of us, they associate the nobler affections chiefly 
with the higher of these animals, like horses and 
dogs ; and, second, that they never attempt to 
associate with any of their creatures anything in the 
shape of spiritual thought or emotion.* Landseer, 
having no thought, never makes an animal or its 
fate a symbol, or the unconscious vehicle of an idea 
far beyond its consciousness, but always makes face 
or mien eloquent merely of some humane feeling in 
the creature itself. He has painted brute agony 
more than enough ; he has also painted the pathos 
of the creature's fate. But he has never made 
either the pathos or the agony of the creature an 
expression of a Creator's thought, or of the soul's 
grief of a Son of God. No painter has ever done 
what Mr. Holman Hunt has done in this Scapegoat, 
and made the groaning of the innocent creature 
a solemn symbol, nay more, an organic part of 
the great and guiltless sorrow which bears and 

* Perhaps I ought to make an exception on behalf of Briton 
Riviere*s '* Daniel in the Lion's Den," with the noble admiration of 
the (male) lions for the prophet's leonine spiritual grandeur. The 
animals in his ** In manus tuas Domine " manifest only preternatural 
terror. 
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removes the curse of the world. The travail of 
the whole creation, we have good authority to 
think, is some constituent of that same groaning 
which in us is the intercession of the Spirit. It is 
filling and following up the action of the great 
Redemption, which was gathered to a point in the 
curse of the cross. There is no greater mystery 
than the mystery of animal agony. For is it not 
part and parcel of the mystery of mysteries, the 
pain of the innocent all the world over? The 
creature groans, the saint groans, the Christ groans; 
and it is all the groaning and the travail, under a 
mysterious load and curse, of the one redeeming 
Spirit, who surrounds each agony with a rainbow 
of glory and promise far more exceeding and 
resplendent than the richest of nature's glow. 

Surely it is a marvellous triumph both of art and 
religion to take, not a quick, intelligent creature 
that bounds at once into our sympathy, like the 
faithful dog, but a dull, inferior creature, rejected 
and despised, like this shaggy and heavy goat, 
and to make it the vehicle to express the curse 
unspeakable, the intolerable weight, and the agonised 
sin-bearing of all the dull, weary, and evil world. Yet 
that is what I venture to say has been done here. 
I seem to myself to have seen it, felt it, had it borne 
in upon me from this small canvas, as it never came 
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to me from any printed page outside of Scripture 
itself. And if you ask me how it is done, what 
causes the solemn melting, and conveys the sublime 
and spiritual pathos of it all, I cannot in any word 
tell you. I can but testify to the mysterious art 
which has conveyed to my soul, by the total 
effect of the picture, the religious atmosphere of the 
painter's soul, and made his whole canvas instinct 
and fragrant with the holy mood. For the highest 
purposes of religion, symbol is of more value than 
loftier art, and the animal here is a reverent symbol, 
not an audacious representation, of the solemn work 
of Redemption. The very power of a symbol lies in 
the sublime inadequacy and yet practical effective- 
ness of its suggestion. And the effect here is largely 
due to the huge, the pathetic, disparity between 
the dumb distress of the creature and the divine 
agony which submits to be hinted thus. The most 
powerful passion needs for its wakening but the 
slightest hint which is real at all. An evil word or 
look may loose the floodgates of unholiness ; and 
an ^mpf^r ]i>t]ii nhnn Trill unmiri thfi 'itrOPn^'it 

What we have in this picture, if I may venture 
into its detail, is, first, the glory of nature in its rich 
hills ; second, at its very feet, the curse upon nature, 
in the Dead Sea and the dying goat ; and third, in 
the rainbow, the redemption from the curse into a 
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heavenly glory and promise above all telling, 
even by the promise and glory of nature in her 
flush. 

First, you have the beauty of nature and its 
promise. You have this earth's splendour at its 
resplendent best, the mountain chain of Abarim 
coloured like an unearthly world. It is the range 
upon which Moses died, overlooking the promised 
land, but not in it ; glorious, but not with the glory 
that excelleth in final rest It is the hour of sunset 
and parting light; but there rises full "the balmy 
moon of blessed Israel," type of a light that is 
coming, and of a radiance, more sombre perhaps, 
but more searching-subtle in its night than all the 
arrows of the sun by day. 

Der Tod, das ist die kuhle Nacht, 
Das Leben ist der schwule Tag. 

The sky above the hills is sweet and clear, but to 
the side and the rear there is a gathering gloom 
like the gloom upon the low slimy waters of the 
dark Dead Sea beneath. 

Just as below the Mount of Transfiguration was 
the gloomy and frenzied demoniac, baffling- the 
disciples of the Redeemer, so here in shadow, at 
the very foot of the mountain glory, is the accursed 
lake and dismal swamp, that covers the ruins of 
ancient sin, and carries for ever the record of sin's 
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dead level and its bitter end. The reflection of the 
glowing hills is given back from its moist margin 
with a ghastly beauty, like the memory of old 
splendid sins that on his wan life's bitter verge 
mocks the roufs soul in its dull decay. Mark how 
the very life of vegetation has become contaminated 
with curse, by the bough in the corner all crusted 
with pale salt; mark the slimy surface of the water; 
mark the salt, caked thick upon the long, low 
shore; mark how horrible this pale stretch of salt 
is, compared with what would be the unembittered 
beauty of a like beach of snow ; and mark how the 
blessed promise of the rising moon is marred and 
turned into ghastly mockery in this cursed land by 
placing the bleached skull of a goat long perished 
right in the disc of the moon's reflection upon 
the damp shore ; and mark the still and aching 
loneliness of this desert edge of the ever unploughed 
and barren sea. In the miasmal jungle there is 
death, but there is also teeming life ; here there 
is no life, but total curse, and hard, hopeless 
blight, as of sins that wither and take away the 
heart This is the second death ; this is Hell — 
under the very mountain-throne of God ; as a man's 
damnation underlies the finest possibilities of his 
high-built soul, and as the pilgrim saw that from 
the very gate of heaven there was a byeway to helL 
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But with all this salt ooze and lifeless waste the 
curse is not complete, nor the dreariness raised to 
the agony of utter woe. Some feeling thing must 
reflect and realise it all in consciousness. It must 
rise in appeal and prayer to the living God through 
its reflection in a life. Curse must become lonely 
agony, and agony pass by innocence into atonement. 
Another life than the mere glow of nature must 
redeem the mysterious curse upon nature. The 
torment of the sensitive soul must deliver the world 
from its Dead Sea into more than the lost splendour 
aloft on the hills. 

All the economy of Judaism centred in the great 
Day of Atonement. The moral curse on nature 
and man was yearly erased by a mystic death and 
a mystic woe. On the great day, after the priest 
had gone through some scrupulous ceremonies of 
cleansing, he stationed himself on the north side of 
the altar, and two goats exactly alike were brought 
him. Lots were cast, and one was elected for 
immediate death and sacrifice by a lot marked 
"For Jehovah;" the other was specified for another 
purpose by a lot marked " For Azazel." This goat 
was taken, a red fillet of wool bound around its 
horns for distinction's sake, and the high priest, 
putting both hands upon its head, confessed the 
sins of the people and transferred them in a symbol 
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to the animal. It was then taken far inta the 
wilderness and let go. The inscription ^'For 
Azazel," parallel with that "For Jehovah," probably 
is the relic of a time when sacrifice was made 
to a powerful goat-shaped deity of evil in the 
early Hebrew days, before monotheism became 
established. But the idea was a much higher and 
more significant one when the Jewish ritual came 
to the perfection of Leviticus after the exile. The 
goat went out loaded, not with individual guilt, but 
with the curse of a nation's sin, just as Christ went 
out bearing, not the guilt of sin (for he was pure as 
the creature was harmless), but the mysterious curse 
and load of sin as it presses upon the whole world. 
In the oldest times the goat was supposed to carry 
the sin and curse back to the great deity that was 
its author. The Christian thought is that Christ 
carried the horror and curse of the sin, amid fearful 
loneliness and agony, into the presence of God by 
confession full and complete ; where the sin, being 
thus exposed, was purged and burned away in 
the forgiving love of God who is a consuming fire. 
Mind after mind, in the solemnised exercise of 
spiritual imagination, has tried to pie/ce with 
sympathy the darkness of Gethsemane, to gauge 
with amazement the nature of the Saviour's woe, 
and humbly to bear if it were but the corner of His 
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garment under the load of this curse unspeakable. 
It is a task too great for human power. Fully to 
gauge those sorrows would be fully to bear them. 
Fully to express them would be fully to confess 
them ; the thing no man could do, else the God-man 
had not come to do it on our behalf. No painter 
could paint in human features the unutterable 
horror of this curse and hour. No reverent painter 
of anything like adequate power would venture to 
try it. And so this great reverent painter has striven 
to render the idea by symbol — not by an attempt 
at expression on a face, but only by the powerful 
suggestion of a symbol for thought ; a symbol far 
remote indeed from the heart of the reality, yet 
involved in the action of the reality, as the whole 
sorrow of the burdened creation is implicated in 
the redeeming sorrow of Christ. What we have 
here, then, is a most wonderful and successful 
symbol, not artificial but natural, not conventional 
but original, not fanciful but a part of the reality — 
a symbol with sacramental power to convey the 
staggering horror of spiritual curse, and the awful 
strain of the sin-bearing which takes sin away. So 
powerful is the effect, so masterly the imagination, 
that we soon cease to see the creature, and what 
we do see is the invisible load, what we feel is the 
intolerable burden ; what we pity is not the animal. 
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gasping with fatigue, and at the point of death, but 
it is the despised Life which ached in all its fulness 
under the world's spiritual load, and was no more 
able to convey even to His nearest (had they been 
true) the nature of His pain, than that parched and 
tottering goat could tell his pain to any were any 
there to hear. The awful load and the awful loneli- 
ness of the Spirit that atones, that is what we see 
But he who never had a life's atonement to make 
knows not how lonely, drear}**, and bitter the atoning 
life must be. 

I do not well know how the artist has conveyed 
the thought in detail, as I said. We mark the 
trembling forelegs at their last step, the depressed 
head, the low back, and the outspread hind legs 
(as if the weakness were no mere sinking of failure, 
but the pressure of a world of invisible load), the 
bleeding footprints broken into the caked soil — the 
record of a long, long journey from Zion and its peace, 
through a land where " no man comes nor hath come 
since the making of the world." We see the bent 
and smitten head, the dull dying eye, the parched 
and gasping mouth. But through and above all we 
see the soul of the Saviour in the bitter garden, and 
the sin and the curse upon His lonely broken heart 

And, finally, we see it all enclosed in a rainbow 
of promise and blessing, laden with colour more 
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mellow, and glory more heavenly than the sunset 
upon earth's loveliest hills. There is no pure 
sorrow but it is covered and beautified by that bow. 
It is the symbol of the Encircling Father, the 
triumph of inclusive bliss, beautiful above all the 
curse, with its blessed arms sanctifying the very 
agony from which its cherishing presence is hidden, 
and full of promise for a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness and there is 
curse no more. 



III. 



BUT was the sorrow of the sin-bearer gathered 
up and confined within that hour in the 
garden or that other hour upon the cross ? 
Was not the labour and sorrow of the cross and 
agony the labour and sorrow of His entire humane 
and holy life } When we push our inquiry into 
the nature of the redeeming travail, do we find it 
with all its mystery utterly inscrutable? Is He 
then, like His God to the agnostics, a "black 
sun?" Has His cross nothing in connection with 
the sorrow of all good hearts, and the toil of all 
labouring lives.? Have we no key in our own 
purest conflicts wherewith to unlock the chambers 
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of the Saviour's redeeming soul? Is our warfare so 
alien to His great good fight ? As we wrestle with 
nature to redeem her into the feeding of man's body 
in grain^ or the service of his soul in art, is our 
weariness not some fringe of the great redemptive 
pain ? As we work and pray over human nature, 
and groan while we lift it to spiritual freedom and 
divine peace, are we filling up no intelligible and 
posthumous part of the Redeemer's toil ; are we 
taking no share in His passion ; and is our hour of 
darkness no shadow of His saving cross? How 
inhuman, then, would so superhuman a Saviour be! 
How foreign to all our toil would be His work ! 
How alien to His dying our divinest death I No ; 
the curse which He had upon Him was not inscrut- 
able in the sense which makes it utterly foreign to 
us. If the Saviour were human, the curse from 
which He saved was not wholly superhuman. It 
had a naturalness about it. And here we have its 
nature shown in the great picture which Manchester 
may be so proud to possess continually, **The 
Shadow of Death." 

I confess (if I may be pardoned the reference) 
that this picture did not please me when I saw 
it soon after it was first exhibited. I looked for 
a great and unmistakeable divinity in it, such as 
doubtless some came expecting, to their disappoint- 
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ment, to find in the Son of Man Himself. I was 
not offended by the realism of it, but I did not feel 
that its realism was sufficiently imposing. I think, 
too, I was misled by some remarks I heard 
about its representing the dignity of manual 
work, and I did not perceive the dignity. Perhaps 
I was thinking too much also of a Christ who must 
be working out, not Redemption, but the theology of 
Redemption, dramatising a scheme and personating 
a part, a Christ always conscious of the fulness of 
His Godhead, instead of a Christ who, like ourselves, 
did not always live in the full consciousness of what 
He really was. I was possessed, perhaps, with the 
idea that all along Jesus foresaw the exact course of 
His career, and, even before His public work, had full 
in view the destiny and the scheme of the cross ; 
having no perplexity as to the line He must take, but 
only needing to keep Himself by steadfast prayer 
up to the strength of taking and keeping it to the end. 
Those who come to this picture with such notions 
will not find much in it except to repel. It has no 
cant in it about the dignity of the artisan. Christ 
came for another purpose than to lend dignity to a 
working class. What is here is not work, but toil, 
labour, too much work ; work which leaves the 
nerves unstrung, the muscles jaded, and the spirits 
vexed, unsure, and under a curse. Yes, it is the 
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curse of labour that is here, hard labour — not ta 
say penal ; labour seen as it is viewed in Genesis, as 
part of the curse. " In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread : in toil shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life." Is such labour not a part of the 
curse upon evil ? If all men were what they ought 
to be, would one half of mankind be cursed virith 
over-work, or with the difficulty of getting and 
keeping work, while the other part is cursed with 
idleness, or with the difficulty of var3dng it ? The 
present age has much more to do with the curse of 
labour than with the dignity of work. Work, before 
it becomes excessive and laboured, is a pleasure, and 
has a dignity which it needs no Incarnation to bring 
home to us. But the great problem set before the 
redemptive energies of a day like the present arises 
from the curse that lies upon labour, and the slavery 
which most work brings upon most men. How far 
we have yet to go, when you think of the share 
that men's necessary work has in enslaving their 
souls, whether it be the work of the money-piler or 
the toil of those that spin ! Work is still mostly 
felt to have in it more of a curse than a divine 
dignity, and it will be so felt till, after something 
like a social revolution, it is regulated and sustained 
for all men by the redemptive spirit of the work of 
Christ. When shall that come to give the type and 
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principle of all work? When shall theology be 
restored to the actuality of life, and in the same hour 
to life's control ? 

What we have in this picture is no burly figure 
over whom the toils of the day pass lightly, and 
leave the spirits unimpaired. It is a muscular figure, 
but of fine organisation and nervous sensibility, likely 
to feel fatigue with more than physical effect 
To mention nothing else, look at the left hand — 
look at the third and fourth fingers. They are 
closely doubled up, while the first and second 
are extended. Try to do that, and you will find 
that you cannot well, unless you use force to . dig 
the points into the hollow of the palm. And you e^cert 
that force, in such stretching as is represented 
here, only as the vehement reaction against intense 
weariness. It is a clutch, the result of the same 
spasmodic nervous exhaustion as finds its relief in 
intense stretching altogether. And there is more 
of that exhaustion expressed in the position of 
these two fingers than if they had been represented 
outspread like the other hand, because it requires 
more force to keep them down. Yes, what is here 
is the curse of toil rather than the dignity of work. 

And I do not think, farther, there is much of our 
theology of the Incarnation here present to the 
conscious mind of the Son of God. Those who look 
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here for any such calm consciousness of what Christ- 
endom still believes He was, will be disappointed, not 
to say shocked. People of an ecclesiastical turn of 
mind will say, and have said, " This is a Unitarian 
Christ." Well, I do not know Mr. Hunt's views on 
this point, bi!it I cannot see that the full humanity 
of Jesus, with the frequent veiling of His Godhead 
even from Himself, implies the Unitarian position, 
any more than His true divinity compels you to 
represent Him with a bright halo, a flowing robe, 
and a placid face. The Son of God must be a real 
man. The people of Nazareth found Him such at 
least. Whatever made the difference in Him 
was not perceptible by any of the ordinary faculties 
of men. The intense realism in this picture of Jesus 
quite corresponds to the realism which offended the 
Nazarenes. And it is a like realism which offends 
some as unbeautiful in the face of the Virgin, of 
which I spoke above. What we have here is not the 
simpering figure of some popular art, nor the pom- 
pous Christ of other such art, nor the hectic idealist 
of Tolstoi or Munkacsy, nor the sentimentalist of 
Renan, nor the myth of Strauss. But it is a Christ 
very simply and sincerely human and serious ; on 
the whole, perhaps, the most truly human Christ 
that art has yet given us ; whose humanity is not, 
like that of the representations I have mentioned, 
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incompatible with a real belief in the actuality of 
the God-man. Art, I have said, in Protestantism 
humanised itself. It strove for actuality. It would 
not have an ideal outside realities, but one approving 
itself through them by a hearty concern in them. 
It aims not at an abstract, but at a concrete, ideal. 
It is concrete spirituality. This picture is, in that 
respect, the greatest Christ that Protestant art has 
attained to. And if our idea of the God-man is 
incompatible with such actuality, then it must not 
hope to be the ruling idea of the Christianity of the 
future. We need a Saviour who redeems the curse 
of human toil and sorrow by being in the midst 
of it, and having it in His own heart. We 
need a Christianity that shall wrestle with human 
problems, and work them out into a social salva- 
tion. We have had more than enough of a mystic 
and dreamy salvation which leaves them neither 
touched nor understood. 

I own that what we have here is rather the 
incipient Saviour, in conflict with the curse of pain 
and doubt, than the Christ who has attained to the 
great and crowning conflict with sin. It is the 
spirit of the artist's age, not indeed wholly to deny 
the wrestling with sin, but to gather up much 
arrears of attention which should earlier have been 
bestowed upon the struggle with pain and doubt 
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The Christ here represented is taken at a stage of 
His development before He issued upon His public 
work, and when there may well enough have been 
much painful doubt in His mind as to the form 
of the task imposed by the Father's will. The 
weariness on His face, and the appeal, arise not 
only from bodily fatigue, but from that spiritual 
uncertainty which becomes such an ache, when the 
jaded frame gives it an opening. We have here our 
contemporary curse of doubt as well as of labour. 
But I have already, in speaking of "The Scapegoat," 
given the chief reason why no reverent artist can 
venture on what so many people desire, who would 
neither have the sympathy nor the imagination to 
recognise it if done — I mean the spectacle of the 
Saviour's acutest struggle with sin. The aspect 
of the awful, godlike conflict with sin, is beyond 
the limits of human conception or art. We 
never can have a Christ in art whose divinity 
is as unmistakeable as His humanity. We 
have neglected and falsified the humanity in the 
effort to render such a Christ. Our artistic 
effort must now, perhaps, be rather to represent 
the divine Man than the human God. If art will 
help us to realise the Man, if imagination will 
bring near us, and endear to us, and ennoble 
for us, the passion and presence of His human 
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life, there are other resources which will keep 
us in the truth as to his Godhead. Meanwhile, 
it must not be denied or forgotten that we do 
have here the dawn of the conflict with sin no 
less than with pain or doubt. Both the doubt 
and the pain spring from the problem of man's 
curse of evil, and how it must be removed. The 
sin of His people is part of His load, and its 
weariness is written in that face of pain and those 
eyes of prayer. 

Let some attention be paid to the title of the 
picture. It is not the Shadow of the Cross, but the 
Shadow of Death, and not only of Christ's dying, 
but of the world's death. If the artist had meant only 
to paint the curious legend without any profounder 
thought of the sort I have hinted, he would perhaps 
have called it the Shadow of the Cross. But 
we have in this picture also that doubleness of 
suggestion, that meaning within a meaning, and 
world within a world, which was so boldly expressed 
in "The Triumph of the Innocents." What the 
mother of Jesus sees is but the shadow on the 
wall ; what wfc are intended chiefly to see is the 
foreshadowing of His death (and so the real nature 
of it) in His fatigue. His doubt, and His troubled 
sense of His people's sin. The artist would give us 
his view of the nature of Christ's death. It was a 
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moral, a spiritual, and therefore not an inhuman, 
magical, or unintelligible, act. It was, indeed, a pro- 
longed act, a process. It was the obverse of his 
whole life. It was one in its moral kind with 
the daily dying which is represented in a single 
episode here. The destruction of sin is a moral pro- 
cess. The death on the cross was the crowning 
spiritual act of a long series and process of such 
acts, which flowed from a moral, not a magical, 
personality, and which constitute the real 
spiritual life and work of Christ. He died 
for us once for all, once, but for ever, by His 
incessant death unto Himself and to the world. 
It was an atonement, and an objective one, but 
it was moral and spiritual in its nature and 
method. It appeals to the conscience to be under- 
stood. It took place under the conditions of character 
and personality, divine and human. Christ worked 
out our salvation by working out His own, for His was 
the soul of humanity. His early conflict, therefore, 
was the real beginning of His final agony. His last 
death took its first form in His early dying to all 
the false and selfish thoughts of Messiahship which 
were presented to tempt and deflect His purity by 
the ideas of His nation both present and past. 
And the conquest of the curse in Gethsemane and 
on Calvary was of one nature with His painful 
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Victory over it in the days of His early purity and 
doubt and pain.* 

This picture took three years of intense labour, 
and more than that in accumulated thought, on the 
part of a man of both genius and piety. There 
.cannot be a line or suggestion in it that is not there 
for some good if not profound reason. Artists of 
this stamp do not work at haphazard. And 

* It may interest some if I venture to pursue this train of thought 
in a note. The sinlessness of Christ was a sinless growth. A perfect / 
life must be a perfect evolution. God*s wiU for life is growth, and Christ 
completely met it. He grew not to God but in G od. His move- 
ment was not towards a spiritual halure, but it was tne normal, ideal 
movement which is the expanding of a spiritual nature in actual life 
and exhibition. He was always perfecting His perfection. He was 
always learning obedience by the things He suffered; but He learned 
it completely each time. No lesson had to be twice learned. He 
met every situation fully as His hour came ; He used it rightly, and 
drew from it all the access of power which it had been ordained by 
God's wise will to give. It was in the Father's will that the evolu- 
tionary method first lay. Character can only arise by moral process, 
and the perfectness of moral process can only mean that it was 
normal all along the line, that the supply rose with the rising of the 
demand. There was always an equaUy true harmony, but there was 
not always so deep, rich, and intricate a chord. 

Not even God could create a character full blown. It is producible 
by the soul's moral conflict alone. And the great, the crowning act 
of a divine character must be all of a piece with the process which 
reared the character. It must be moral and spiritual. Thus the 
death of Christ was all of a piece with the spiritual discipline which 
gave Him power to die, and His last work was but His work 
in its close. His complete salvation of the world from sin was 
effected in the completeness of His own personal conquest of it, His 
own victory over it in an actual passion of experience, and His own 
^entire harmony with the will of God through the deepening history 
>f His spirit's career. 
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if we are to get the meaning out again, we 
must not expect to do it in a few minutes. It 
would be more correct to say that the picture is 
overloaded with suggestion than that it is devoid of 
it. We are familiar with the legend. Mary, in an 
interval of housewifely cares, has come to pay a 
visit in His workshop to her dear mystery of a son. 
With womanly, if not motherly, vanity she does 

His self was his ofTering. Only in such sense was his life a 
sacriHce. What he laid down was his self-will — even the worthy 
Egotism that makes many men so great. His life was a continuous 
prayer, a long act of access, obedience, and self-oblation to the 
Father. Here lay its priestliness. That daily intercourse with God 
was not something which went on alongside the work of Redemption, 
or as a preparation for it. It was that work. He, was priest for 
others by the same act in which he was priest for Himself, and His 
priesthood lay in the atoning death of his daily prayer and complete 
renunciation, as it lay nowhere else when the day came for the shape 
these took on Calvary. 

The work of redemption was the work which made Christ Chris 
His vocation gave the law of Hls personality. It was the continuous, 
expanding, and complete conquest over sin in a universal soul. And it 
was performed under the moral conditions of a human conscience, and 
of that spiritual evolution which, being a law of God's own being, was 
Christ's native law. The cross is the temptation gathered to its 
acutest point ; the temptation is the cross diffused through life. 
The cross is the clearest expression of the law of moral growth, the 
principle of normal human nature, the secret of a man's making by a 
Creator too faithful to leave His work half done, or human nature 
complete at the stage of the natural man. 

All this is. in very different language, what the picture says simply 
and suggestively in its own. This human pain, doubt, and prayer is 
death's own approach, not an adjunct of death, but the act itself on 
its dark side, and an organic portion of the redemptive work. It is 
not the presentiment of a crucifixion, but the shadow of death ; not a 
noonday cloud, but the first real shades of night. 
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again what doubtless she had often done before. 
She is not a creature far too bright or good for 
human nature's daily food. She has the care, the 
pride, nay, perhaps, the vanities of her position as 
woman, mother, and housewife ; she has possibly 
her secret worldly ambitions, as she moves among 
her little set at Nazareth, about the future of her 
strange and reserved son. She was the last likely 
to forget the extraordinary forecasts represented by 
the Magi and their gifts. Often she opened the 
coffer, and gazed upon the jewels and crowns they 
left. Often she wondered when they would be 
required, and marvelled that she saw in the move- 
ments of her son no indication of the course to 
which they pointed. These crowns are, doubtless, 
painted after strict oriental patterns, but I do not 
think it is for nothing that the artist has made that 
one prominent which serves by its spikes to suggest 
the crown of thorns. Once more, then, Mary has 
opened the chest, and probably has made some 
remark which jars upon the deeper mood of Jesus 
with a worldly tone. It is not difficult to imagine 
the shape such a remark would take in similar 
circumstances among ourselves ; the somewhat 
worldly and impatient sigh a widow might breathe, 
in a moment snatched from household cares, as 
she handled some heirloom, some goblets say. 
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witnessing that the family had once held a position 
which the son gave promise, but too hesitant 
promise, to restore. Some such remark Mary has 
just made, when, looking up, she sees a writing 
on the wall, and a sword pierces her own soul 
as her words pierced her son's. It is evening. 
The sun is level in the west, for the shadow of the 
saw-handle on the opposite wall is almost level 
with the tool itself. The shadow of Jesus*s out- 
stretched figure thus falls full upon the same wall, 
and especially upon the crossbar of the tool-rack, 
with a singular suggestion of the attitude with 
which we are so familiar ; and it strikes even Mary 
with a fearful revulsion of possible meaning as she 
lifts her eyes from the jewels. Crucifixion could not 
be unfamiliar in a Roman province, as the reward, 
too, of failure in any Nationalist enterprise a devoted 
Jew might lead. Thousands had suffered thus, and 
recently, in Jerusalem alone. The contrast is very 
striking between the casket and the cross. And a 
similar and no less striking contrast is doubtless 
intended by the gorgeous colouring of the Moabite 
hills seen through the window to the east. It is 
the same contrast as we saw marked and brilliant 
in "The Scapegoat," between the mountains of 
Abarim and the agony of the dreary waste. It is the 
contrast of nature's splendour and nature's curse ; a 
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hint of the untroubled and visible glory so fully 
resigned for the sake of lifting human nature to an 
invisible and better glory. Natural beauty and 
worldly pomp are alike surrendered by Him whose 
task is not merely to bestow blessing but to redeem 
from curse, nor only to open the gates of heaven 
but to destroy the gates of hell. 

We should on no account omit to remark that 
dramatic unity of the picture to which I haev 
referred. At first glance one does not, perhaps, 
grasp any connection between the two figures. 
They seem oblivious of each other. But it is 
not so. Jesus is wounded (involuntarily) in the 
house of his friends. It is the action or remark 
of his mother that has waked the passion in His 
face, cast the real shadow of death (i.e. moral 
conflict) upon it, and stirred the agonised appeal 
to the Father in these moist eyes. It is far 
more than nervous fatigue, far more than hectic 
enthusiasm, that is written in the passion of that 
face and form. It is a prelude and moment of the 
Passion. It has in it the burden of moral war, and 
the strain of solemn spiritual enterprise. This is 
no olive young Syrian, of singular sweetness and 
devoutness, but also of dreamy piety and sacred 
simplicity. It is a Redeemer with human sin for 
a burden more or less conscious at the root of 
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all his pain and doubt. It is not merely a man in 
moral earnest, but One whose earnestness mounts 
to prayer, and, for us at least, is sublimed by the 
suggestion that His one call is to suffer, His one task 
to renounce and redeem. You say I am reading 
this from the gospels into the picture. I say I find 
it in the dramatic action of the picture and the 
coherent unity of its thought. I find it in the 
fact that the expression of the face is one of 
thoughts stirred by the contrast and irony of 
these crowns and the ambitions they suggest. 
And I find it in other careful traits I shall proceed 
to mention. 

"Too brown, decidedly too brown," I heard a 
curate say to a lady behind me as we stood before 
the picture. But, apart from canonical inspiration, 
the probability would seem to be with the painter 
who studied Jewish complexion in Nazareth upon 
the spot. The general features of the traditional 
face of Christ have been kept. And as for the 
perfect sincerity of the work in this face, I can only 
say that I should judge the weeks of toil which it 
demanded must also have been a time of profound 
worship and solemn piety to a spirit like that of 
the painter. You cannot try to realise the face and 
soul of Christ with this intensity, and remain a 
mere artist meanwhile. 
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The Saviour's head has no conventional halo 
around it, but with great ingenuity it is placed central 
against the large open disc pierced in the arch of the 
window,so that the blue sky forms a halo, and heaven 
Itself is His crowning light. It may also be that 
the star pierced in another part of the same eastern 
window is meant to convey, taken with the crowns, 
a suggestion of the star in the east, still resting 
here like the abiding seal of heaven upon some real 
kingship which the Magi and their crowns did but 
hint. Jesus has raised Himself from His work. 
Observe the curious form of the trestle, which 
seems to lack a pair of legs till we mark its 
peculiar structure, whereby the plank supported is 
also a support. And here we meet what seems 
another puzzle. If He has just been using 
that saw, has He not been using it with His left 
hand? But you will observe that in the Oriental 
saw the teeth incline upwards to the hilt, so that 
the effect is produced rather by the pull than by the 
thrust. It would require two hands therefore, the 
workman meanwhile bestriding the plank. Jesus 
has simply raised himself to an erect position for 
change and rest from such laborious work, leaving 
the tool in the wood, and stepping to one side 
of it. But these are minor matters. There are 
certain symbolical features in the picture, deliberate 
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yet not obtrusive, which help us to read in the 
face and mind of Christ some measure of the thought 
and shadow of atoning death. We are able to say 
that we have here no mere fatigue of body, but 
the agony of a soul brooding on a human curse,, 
feeling that the world was out of joint, and more 
than surmising that He was born to set it right. 
Let me ask you to observe those apples, or rather 
pomegranates, on the window sill. What are they 
there for? Merely to slake occasionally the joiner's 
thirst? Well, then, that roll of the Uw beside 
them ; what is that for ? To show another kind 
of refreshment, and a higher, snatched amid His 
work by this most scriptural soul ? Yes, doubtless* 
But why this pointed proximity of the apples and the 
roll ? Why is that roll not in its place beside the 
others coiled and put away in the recess under the 
window sill ? If you carry your eye along that wall, 
you will traverse a series of three objects nearer and 
more significant than the beauty of the distant hills 
— the apples, the open roll of the law, and the shadow 
of the cross, or, what is the same thing, the suffering 
figure of Jesus Himself. Is it only my fancy that 
there is meaning in this, and symbol? Yet, in 
'' The Light of the World," Mr. Ruskin points out 
the apple lying on the ground as marking "that the 
entire awakening of the conscience is not merely to 
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committed but to hereditary guilt." So that this 
principle of interpretation has good authority, and 
if the apple means so much in the one picture it 
may mean no less in the other. The apple, the book, 
and the cross, mean the series of sin, the law's curse, 
and redemption. The spray of hyssop in the vase, 
and the memory of its sprinkling use at the Passover, 
suggest the same thing. In the figure of Jesus and its 
shadowed death we are asked to see at once the cul- 
mination and the redemption of man's disobedience 
and the law's curse. And the death-shadow, in this 
moment of passionate and weary appeal, is cast on 
His soul no less than on the wall, in a faint foretaste 
of His death for every man. The parted lips emit 
as it were by anticipation the cry " I thirst," and 
the melting anguished eyes utter the prayer, " My 
God, my God." The burden that really lies on 
Him is not His weakness, but human nature's curse; 
and what fills His soul is a sharp moral conflict 
stung by the incident of the moment into startling 
vividness of life. Some word of His mother's, or 
the sight of the crowns, has revealed to Him with 
more than usual clearness that that is not His way. 
I will not go so far as to say the cross, as a form of 
death, was yet clear in His soul's eye, but one may 
read in the deprecating appeal of His upward gaze 
as if He said within, ** Must it then be by the bitter 
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way, and to lift the curse must I bear the curse ? 
My God, my God." The shadow of distant death 
falls at once upon mother and son, suggested by 
very different lines to each. To her it comes by 
^ vision of fancy, in a sCrt of miracle ; to Him it is 
psychologically worked out by the swift insight of 
His labouring soul, the holy logic of His moral 
thought, and the coherence of a spiritual necessity 
which it was given him to trace. We are par- 
ticularly shown that His great agony was not 
a dull sense of weight and utterly unintelligible 
curse, as in " The Scapegoat ; " but that it was, if I 
may say so, rational ; that the issues were grasped as 
moral and personal problems, and fought out in an 
agony of living thought, growing consciousness, and 
intelligent choice ; not in mere ignorant endurance 
of suffering, but in the warfare of conscious moral 
strife round the central issues of the moral reason 
and of God. It was a condensation of the great 
central agony of the conscious soul of man in every 
age. That is the nature of the strife, the death, 
which, however, is only foreshadowed, only begin- 
ning here. This moment is one of the seasons 
of self-revelation which the temptation narrative 
figures forth, when the power and glory of a 
brilliant worldly career were seen in their true 
dimensions, and put aside by His sense of the sin 
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needed a deeper cure, and of the will of God 
taught a holier. 



IV. 



I should never have embarked on these lectures 

it for the prospect of dealing witji Mr. Watts, and 

ill more especially with Mr. Holman Hunt. I see 

Mc principles of all earnest ar% as of all earnest 

Ifc, running up into the principle of the Cross and 

Resurrection. I see the spirit of Christ descending, 

divided into as many tongues of fire as there are 

fine faculties in man. * I should feel that I had 

far outrun my knowledge had I ventured on the 

aesthetic criticism which is the proper province of 

specialist literature, whether periodic^ or other. 

I have found it necessary, indeed, to analyse the 

pictures, just as the best preaching analyses its text, 

and even discusses points of its grammar. But it is 

the thought, and still more the religion pervading the 

thought, that I have striven to carry home ; winged, 

and made piercing, and fixed by the beauty of 

impressive imagination. I have treated the artists 

* Visitors to Florence may remember here the great fresco which 
fills one end of the Spanish chapel in Santa Maria Novella. 
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as teachers, not entertainers ; as prophets, and not 
caterers. Such men come much more to instruct 
us than to be judged by us. If you say, " I never / 
saw such a thing in nature," that is the artist's best/ 
justification. If we could see such things we should/ 
not need the artist to lead us to see them. If the/ 
great, far, spiritual suggestions of nature were 
palpable to all, the great spiritual interpreters of 
nature would be superfluous. The artists have not 
taught me art, because I am no artist ; but they 
have for years taught me to see nature and the 
soul as I never could have seen them without their 
aid. They have been eyes to my blindness, and 
guides to my mazed feet. And they do us no 
greater service than when they endow us with the 
power to see in the environs of our daily life new 
things, and things to be admired and desired. 
There is a culture of art which leaves us more and 
more dissatisfied with the surroundings, the duties, 
and the vexations of our daily life. That is only 
half culture. True culture makes a man, not 
fastidious, but receptive, and more quick to perceive 
the beauty that is there than to resent what is not. 
I can truly say that the effect on me of such 
pictures, and especially of many landscapes, has 
been to train and quicken my eye for the shades of 
beauty and riches of colour round my own neigh- 
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bourhood during the wealthy summer days. I 
have felt, since a certain time, a charm I never felt 
before in the waving of dark green boughs upon 
white masonry near me ; and I could name the 
picture that woke my eye to that daily grace. I 
have drawn new pleasure from the hourly sight of 
red brick dwellings among sweet green trees ; and 
distant, and even dingy walls, pierced with gateways 
through which comes the glow of the setting sun, 
have a beauty which I can tell you the painting 
that made me feel. So it is possible that "The 
Triumph of the Innocents" may one day in our 
sorrow help us to call in the health and beauty of 
a more innocent world to redress the balance of 
grief and guilt in this, "The Scapegoat" may 
come with a power to cheer and dignify some 
moments when we feel accursed for God's sake in 
a desert, and tottering for men's sake in a waste and 
bitter land. And when flesh and blood find the 
kingdom of heaven hard ; when the spirit agonises 
as it divinely puts the success of earth away, and, 
stretching itself upon the tooled rack of the unkind 
world, finds it a cross ; when pain, and doubt, and 
sin wring from us, in the midst of our labour, 
sighing, and crying, and tears, and a passion of 
prayer, — then there may come to help us the 
memory of what an artist can teach us of the Man of 
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Sorrows, and our Shadow of Death will be known 
to be the end of curse, and the dawn of some 
true blessing, all undreamed, through us for the 
world. 



LECTURE VI. 



RICHARD WAGNER 



AND 



PESSIMISM. 



I. 



"^T^HE music of the future" is an expression 
j^ due neither to Wagner himself, nor to a 
master in the art of nickname. Wagner 
held that the last word in pure music had been 
spoken by Beethoven, and that it had not conse- 
quently any future corresponding to the excitement 
gathering about his own name. The phrase which 
has become so current is one of those hasty blunders 
into which a literary hack would be apt to fall in 
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translating a new idea in a hurry. Wagner did 
write a pamphlet with a most succinct account of 
his work and its meaning, but the title he gave it 
was "The Art-work of the Future." The difference 
between this and its popular travesty involves the 
whole significance of Wagner as a thinker and an 
artist 

The great work to be achieved by Art in the 
future, Wagner said, is not so much the development 
of any single art as the reconciliation and organic 
fusion of the various arts under a single grand' 
idea for the production of one complete aesthetic T 
effect He would restore on a larger scale that \ 
unity of the arts whereby in the great age of 
Italy, the artist was a man of many crafts, 
and the painter was often no less famous as poet, 
sculptor, architect, goldsmith, and even musician. 
And his own great contribution to this end sprang 
from the unprecedented fusion in his genius of 
musical, poetic, and dramatic power. We English 
have hardly even begun to realise how extraordinary, 
how manifold, Wagner's gifts were. We have not 
realised how solitary in the history of genius was his 
combination of various and first-rate endowment. 
We are, indeed, beginning to admit, with whatever 
necessary and critical reserves, that in music he 
must stand among the masters and immortals ; and 
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we believe what we are told about his unprecedented 
but successful demands upon the utmost resources 
of the stage. But we know nothing, or next to 
nothing, of his critical work both in music and in 
the history and genius of dramatic art. We know 
little of the principles upon which he revolutionised 
opera, and did for it something like what Bacon did 
for science, or Cowper and Wordsworth for poetry, 
by leading, or rather forcing, it back to Nature and 
Reality. We have no sort of idea, either, of the 
vast religious thoughts underlying his creative work, 
or of the religious mission which finally came to 
dominate his amazing activity. We do not know 
that he became the most gifted and passionate 
expositor of that semi-religious philosophy and 
semi-Christian atheism which is associated with the 
names of Schopenhauer and Pessimism. Nobody 
can quite understand Wagner or his spell till he has 
come to feel the force of so much as is true in 
Pessimism, and so much as it has of tragic meaning 
and universal scope. But our great disadvantage 
for the understanding of Wagner is the absence 
of any means of becoming acquainted with his 
splendid poetic power. It is his combination of 
musical and poetic genius which makes him so 
solitary in the annals of art Even had he been 
no musician he would have taken a permanent 
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place among dramatists of the stamp represented by 

Schiller. It is with the idealist Schiller rather thai 

with the "positive" Goethe that he must be classed. 

But unfortunately English readers who cannot enjoy 

German have no means of realising how great 

Wagner is as a poet One cannot but regret the 

amount of time and talent wasted in the production 

of such versions of the operas as are put into the 

hands of the English audience. An effort has 

there been made in which only a genius so like the 

author's own as Mr. Swinburne could succeed — the 

effort to reproduce the ancient metres, and even 

the alliterations, which Wagner uses in so free 

and masterly a way. And the result is something 

which only encourages whatever tendency there 

may be among us to scoff at the new and foreign 

departure. Mr. Swinburne has already sung his 

admiration of Wagner's genius. If he would only 

take in hand, say "Tristan and Isolde," and give us 

a translation such as perhaps he alone could give, 

It would do more for our appreciation of Wagner 

as a poet than any amount of expository writing. ^ 

Failing that, surely we might have a readable prose 

version which should at least not exaggerate the 

obscurities of the original. 
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Pessimism has done what neither Positivism nor 
Agnosticism has enough human nature to do. It 
has not only a special and congenial art, but it has 
produced a great master in Art. If music be its 
religion, Richard Wagner is the prophet. We have 
to deal in him wich a weightier matter than meets us 
in the pessimistic poets like Leopardi, or dramatists 
like Ibsen, or even in such a novelist as Turgenieff. 
Systematic pessimism could sustain a great master 
in no other art, probably, but in one with the pecu- 
liar characteristics possessed by music. It seems, 
however, no longer to be seriously denied that in 
Wagner we have a great master and a genius of the 
first order. And it is to be recognised that he is 
totally different from a mind like Beethoven in 
having a view of life, a system of the world, an 
interpretation of history, a Weltanschauung^ almost 
a theology. He was not only a musician, but a 
poet and a thinker. A philosophy, a criticism of 
life, is embedded in his art, though at first it is but 
half consciously on the artist's part. He says 
himself, alluding to the Nibelung dramas, '* In this 
conception I had unwittingly uttered the truth as to 
human affairs. All here is tragic from first to last. 
And the will which sets to fashion a world according 
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to its wish can attain at the close to nothing more 
satisfactory than a catastrophe of honourable ruin." 
One thinks of Tennyson's Arthur. Latterly, these 
conceptions were not so unwitting on Wagner's 
part. After his introduction to the works of 
Schopenhauer he found in that tragic sage his 
guide to the philosophy of both Art and Life. He 
found with delight one who could give clear and 
rational shape to his own poetic surmise of the 
world. This influence is very marked in his small 
treatise on Beethoven. It is apparent, as we shall 
see, in the moral structure of "Tristan" and of 
" Parsifal." And it is unmistakeable in a sentence 
like this from his essay on ** Religion and the 
State" — **A true knowledge of the world should 
have taught us from the beginning that the nature 
of the world is but blindness ; that it is not know- 
ledge which induces its motion, but a dark impulse, 
a blind urging from its own power and force, which 
creates for itself only so much light and knowledge as 
it requires for the allaying of the moment's pressing 
needs." But his philosophy, however pessimist in 
its features, was not borrowed from the pessimist 
philosopher in the first instance ; it arose from the 
contact of the artist's own genius with life. A 
reader passing from the study of Schopenhauer to 
that of the great " Nibelung " tetralogy would find 
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himself in a world familiar down almost to the 
catchwords of the system. I may quote the in- 
translateable close of the first poetic version of the 
" Nibelungenring." It is omitted in the musical 
version, only because the artist thought the music 
sufficiently conveyed its sense — 

Dcs ew*gen Werdens 

offene Thore 

schliess' ich hinter mir zu. y^ 

Nach dem Wunsch-und wahnlos '^ 

heiligsten Wahlland ; 

des Weltwerdens Ziel, 

von Wiedergeburt erlost 

zieht um die Wissende bin. 

Alles £w gen 

sel'ges Ende 

wiss't ihr, wie icb*s gewann ? 

Trauernder Liebe 

tiefstes Leiden 

schloss die Augen mir auf 

enden sab ich die Welt. 

Anyone familiar with the terminology of Schopen- 
hauer will find in these lines an echo of it which 
in the circumstances is startling. For when the 
poem was written, Wagner, we are informed 
several quarters, was^unacqJalnicd with the works 
of Schopenhauer, which were only brought under 
his notice by a friend who had been struck with the 
resemblance after the publication of the "Nibelung- 
enring." That drama was privately printed as a 
poem in 1853, and it was not till 1854 that its 
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author sent a copy to Schopenhauer, in a burst of 
delighted admiration. 

The influence of Schopenhauer upon Wagner 1 ^ 
did not begin till then ; but from then it be- 
comes dominant. It appears in his theories of art; 
it appears in his ethical views — especially in the 
Buddhism of his strong vegetarian and anti-vivi- 
section theories ; and perhaps, also, in the Ruskin- 
like impulse given to his social interests, his un- 
musicianly concern for society as a whole, and his 
effort to become an agent not only of the noblest 
delight, but of the profoundest redemption to the soul. 
He had indeed long pursued his artistic vocation as 
a national mission and with a patriotic end. He 
had long felt that a national music is the highest 
contribution an artist can make to the music of the 
world. But he had no sympathy with national 
militarism, nor was patriotism to him mere national 
egotism. Especially after the Schopenhauer influ- 
ence was this the case. He became more concerned 
in social than political well-being. Dreams were 
in his mind of a society, or societies, formed by 
the better spirits among the youth of his country 
upon this footing : — " We recognise as our basis the 
fall and corruption of historical humanity as well as 
the necessity of its regeneration. We believe in 
the possibility of this regeneration, and we devote 
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ourselves to carrying it out in every way." But, 
above all, the influence of the pessimist sage on 
Wagner appeared in his capacity of tragic artist. 
A comparison of the " Nibelung " poem with its 
successors, ''Tristan" and "ParsilaV would make 
this clear. The development observable in that 
great tragic series is not a case of the simple ex- 
plication of an idea, which was itself closed and 
fixed. We can mark where, after the first of the 
three works named, the powerful influence of 
Schopenhauer enters and affects the growth of the 
idea itself And the change is two-fold. First, a 
darker and more tragic cloud of fate descends upon 
human passion and affection. In "Tristan," earthly 
and exclusive love appears far more helpless against 
the terrible and overwhelming background than was 
the case in the "Nibelungenring." And that poem 
itself, indeed, is gloomier than the first draft of it 
("The Wibelungen"), which does leave us with a 
prospect, for the lovers, of joy in an immortal world — 

"Walhall froh sie begriissen 
Zu ewiger Wonne vereint. 

There is no such suggestion in the *' Nibelung" 
poem. But, for all that, Brunnhilde, as she passes 
singing rapturously of — 

Love with a light in it, 
Death with a laugh, 
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IS more mistress of the situation than Isolde, and 
Siep^fried is more as measured against destiny than 
IS Tristan. There is nothing in the terrible close of 
" Tristan and Isolde " like the exultation that ends 
the " Gotterdammerung." 

Fahr hin Wallhairs 
leuchtende Welt ! 
Zerfall in Staub 
Deine stolze Burg ! 
Leb* wohl, prangende 
Gotterpracht ! 
Ende in Wonne 
du ewig Geschlecht I 
Zerreisst ihr Nornen 
das Runenseil ! 
Gotterdammerung 
dunkle herauf ! 
Mir strahit zur Stunde 
Siegfried's Stern ; 
er ist mir ewig 
er ist mir immer 
£rb und Eigen 
ein und all* 
leuchtende Liebe 
lachender Tod. 

In " Parsifal," however, human passion is thrust 
into the background from first to last with an almost 
monastic severity. And this is because of the 
second effect of Pessimism on the poet — the growth 
in him of the idea of Redemption. This is the 
motive about which moves the whole of the extra- 
ordinary work last named. The passion of the 
natural man which forms the staple of all other 
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operas is here mastered and changed by love of 
a more ideal, saintly, impersonal, and universal 
cast. It might even by some be doubted whether 
the spring of Redemption in "Parsifal" is love 
in any proper sense of the word, so excessive 
is its " detachment." It would be hard to define 
the object of it, and to say upon what it is 
that Parsifal supremely directs the passion 
which redeems the society of the Grail. Moving 
though we are amid the poetry of Christian ideas^ 
Christian rites, and Christian phraseology, it is yet 
hardly possible to describe his devotion as directed 
either upon a Christ or a God. He works rather under 
the dreamy inspiration of an idea. He is an inspired, 
idealist, the vehicle of the Supreme Begriff to whichsy/ 
the Hegelian Left has reduced God, the organ of a 
stream of tenden9y which makes, however, for more 
than righteousness — for Redemption. His lofty 
passion seems devoid of any such objective point' of 
attachment as love requires in order to remain 
love. Indeed, in Pessimism altogether love can 
hardly be the redeeming passion, seeing that it 
is itself no more than a form, though the finest, 
of that desire and will to live from which we must 
be entirely redeemed. It is the last infirmity 
of noble minds. Wagner once entertained the 
idea of a drama on "Jesus of Nazareth." The self- 
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sacrifice of Jesus seemed to him "the imperfect ex- 
pression of that human impulse which urges the 
individual to rebel against a loveless universe. It 
is a rebellion which the mere individual can close 
only by self-destruction, but in this very ruin it 
announces its true nature to have been to aim not 
at mere death, but at the negation of the universal 
lovelessness against which it rose." He was led, 
however, to abandon this idea by a remarkable 
consideration. He thought that the subject would 
require, for its full effect upon modern conditions, a 
philosophic adaptation such as he did not then feel 
r\in a position to give it. He did not think thj 



human feeli ng an d action, as the mere a rtist presents 
them, had^a universality commensurate with the 
universe of fate^ Love, of a personal sort, he/K 
* felt, was narrower than reality — than destiny. It V? 
was only Schopenhauer's philosophy, when it came, 
that seemed to him to supply a principle more 
adequate. Theories and scruples of this sort would 
ruin the work of most artists as art. But the 
enormous power and genius of Wagner bore easily 
the strain, and " Parsifal " is the result ; in which 
few will venture to say that the aesthetic quality 
or characterization is inferior to his earlier and 
less philosophic feats. What seemed to Wagner 
defective in Jesus was probably the Saviour's 
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fundamental and quenchless passion for a person- 
lality like the Eternal Father. Jesus was unphilo- 
sophic in eternalising relations like father and 
son, which spring from the fatal affection and 
desire tainting the "will to be/* and from 
which, not through which, we must be redeemed. 
Parsifal's long and dreary preparation for his 
redeeming task, his *' Arabia," his temptation 
in the desert, consists in the lonely askesis^ or 
renunciation, in which he roots from his soul the 
passion even for God, and draws so near to 
the pure cognition which is the heaven of 
Pessimism that he has power to lift others to the 
like release. The closing words of the poem, in 
which the praise of the brotherhood swells around 
their new chief, are very significant. Kundry, the 
saved Magdalen, whose grateful passion follows her 
saviour, humble, distant, and dumb, is nothing to 
him, when his work on hfer is done, and she falls 
dead and unregarded upon the altar steps, while 
the jubilant prayer ascends as the final hallelujah of 
the ransomed host : — 

Heiles hochstes Wunder, 
Erlosung dem Erloser 1 

Saving miracle supreme ! 

Be redeemed who did'st redeem 1 

" Salvation for the Saviour," is their grateful and 
crowning aspiration, and they can only pray that 
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in due course he who had delivered them should 
receive his last promotion to glory, and find a 
final release from even the noblest, the redemp- 
tive, form of the passion of life. Siegfried, in the 
" Nibelungenring," was a redeemer from the sordid, 
and arbitrary old gods, but against the advance of 
fate he could do no more than be "honourably 
broken." Brunnhilde's love shone radiant upon it> 
like the evening star upon a bastion of looming 
and spreading cloud. It mounts and erases the 
splendour of Isolde's passion with a tragic dark- 
ness all the deeper because since he created 
Brunnhilde, Wagner had confirmed his Pessimism 
by the systematic atheology of Schopenhauer. 
But " Parsifal " resists, conquers and disappoints this 
fate by renouncing the passion on which it feeds, 
because by this time the redemptive idea in the 
Pessimistic system had risen to dominate the poet's 
imagination, and in great measure redeem him 
from Pessimism itself. 



III. 



Pessinvism, when it is in moral and mental 
earnest, may be foreign to our crowning Christian 
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instincts and our final Christian faith, but it is not 
all alien to the secret or the method of Christ. 
And to the eye which is not misled by the evil 
associations of a name, there are features in this 
strange philosophy which raise it almost to a 
religion having no few points of contact with our 
own. It is a cry even more than a speciilatjnn — a 
p hilosoph js xry. It is a voice from the laden heart 

more than a scheme from thp yig nrnirg mniH. It / 

rises from a burdened world, from a disjointed/ 
time, from l ands where thonprhf i«^ too muc h 
diwrced from ac tion, and wher e the pressure of 
militarism upon industry co-operates with the 
ecclesiastical destruction of vital faith to reduce 
the value, the reasonableness, the sanctity of life. 
It bears the cross, it sups full of sorrow; but it sees 
no Resurrection, scarcely hears a Revelation, and 
trusts no final joy within the heart of things ; it is 
too full of the "nothingness of the phenomenal \ 
world." It is one side of Christianity, nevertheless, * 
because it is not pure Naturalism, because it is a 
creed of sorrow, because it distrusts the easy 
optimism of the merely happy creeds, because 
it has a heart for the world-pain, something 
like a sense of sin, and a horizon as large as 
human fate. It is Christian, furthermore, in that 
its pessimism is not absolute, misery for it is not 
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final or eternal — ^we are not in the worst of possible 
worlds. No world is the very worst which contains 
the possibility of escape from its ills ; and no creed 
IS utterly pessimist which has like this creed the note, 
the thought, the promise of a Redemption, however 
inadequate we may deem it. It is Christian in the 
force with which it insists upon a historic degenera- 
tion, a moral Fall, as the obverse of Redemption. 
Apart from Redemption, Wagner is much more 
struck with Hpp-pnprati Qn t han with progress in 
human civilization when measured by spiritual 
ideals. **The deepest foundation of every true 
religion is to be found in its expression of the 
world's porruption and the way it points to release 
from the same. To bear this in upon the dense, 
natural man requires a superhuman effort, in which 
respect we discern the sublimest feature of Chris- 
tianity with its deepest truth for comfort and 
salvation revealed to the poor in spirit. The 
founder of Christianity was no sage ; He was 
divine ; His doctrine took the shape of voluntary* 
sorrow. To believe in Him meant to follow hard 
after Him. To hope for Redemption was to seek 
union with Him. The poor in spirit needed no 
metaphysical explanation of the world. The know- 
ledge of its sorrow lay open to their heart, and the 
divine demand was simply that their heart should 
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never be closed." One is tempted to say in passing^ 
that with better metaphysics Wagner would have 
been not only almost, but altogether, a Christian. 
Still, let us'be just to what his system was. Pessi- 
mism may feel ^^^ ^^p^ ^^ parfVi'c cnrrnw vnnrt^ 

than the sti ng of earth's si n. It may not re- 
deem by Love but rather by Will, and not into 
Love but from it It may redeem not from 
evil, but from the crush of suicidal force and 
the blunder of blind existence ; nor into a 
will regenerate, but into wilFs cessation and the 
atrophy of life. It may preach the self-redemption 
of the race instead of its deliverance by God. Man 
"sinks into himself to rise redeemed." Still it has 
the note if not the truth of redemption, and of an 
ethical redemption too. It is a deeper depth than 
Agnosticism, but it is more hopeful. It is what 
I Agnosticism will become when it has had time to 
I work upon the ultimate asprfatlc5nS''6nHe heart, 
Iwhen the stoicism that goes with it in England has 
Icollapsed, like the ancient Stoicism, to a despair like 
\hat of imperial Rome. It is the deeper dark which 
precedes the dawn, and a promise, like its Latin 
counterpart, of a new vision of Redemption and a 
fresh departure in vital faith. The wail of German 
Pessimisni is a more hopeful though a less sturdy 
thing than the narcotised indifference of English 
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Agnosticism, because there still beats in it a heart, 
\ and there still rises a protest, and by the felt greatness 
\ of our misery we still know that we are great 
Agnosticism at best but leaves room for a religion ; 
it does not, like Pessimism, demand it It enthrones 
the merely regulative element in our knowledge, 
and chains us to the car of law; but Pessimism 
V opens a little way the nature of reality, if only by 
the key of Art, and declares it to be a will. It sees 
" the greatest of miracles, and calls it Revelation " — 
revelation being the one idea for which Agnosticism 
has no room, against which it exists to protest. 

Though Schopenhauer's Will is not really 
will, but a misnomer for the great primal 
impulse or force, yet it is not utterly inacces- 
sible nor unintelligible, but something which 
man's will may hold terms with, may encounter, 
accept, renounce, and, at last, destroy.* Surely 
that can 6nly be done in the power of a Will 
beyond will; "in whose will," as Dante says, "is our 
peace." There is some saving play for will among 
the iron meshes of ubiquitous law, and some counter* 

* Schopenhauer's system is anything but satisfactory or coherent 
on the I^in^ an sich. But the point of moment here is, that with 
his motto, " No object without a subject," he strove to escape from 
the Kantian isolation of this ultimate reality, and, from the hypothesis 
of an entity known to exist but in its nature unknown. Kant*s 
logic is better than Schopenhauer's ; but there may be more truth 
in the latter's inconsistency, as Hegel shows. 






will, instead of a Great Unknowable, behind all. 
One comes to deserts where even Pessimism is an 
oasis, and we are refreshed to know that anything 
can be known about the nature of the Supreme 
Power, or that volition has any bearing at all on 
reality or on the spirit's final fate. Surely in an age 
when evolution is treated as an entity, and not only 
recognised but enthroned as a latter-day Fate, the 
Christian spirit cannot view with entire coldness a 
creed which so prunes the egotism of the strongest. 
Pessimism is a protest again st the mere naturalism 
\vnich nas no "word" to preach deeper than 



development, and no process "to hope for higher 
than amelioration. Its note is redemption rather 
than evolution. It quells the passion for self- 
development by the demand for self-renunciation, 
and it emphasises conversion even more than educa- 
tion. It calls for a total change, and a return upon 
the line of natural impulse though against its stream. 
It would evoke the new man, the man that is ready 
to die in order to promote the cosmic suicide which 
is its salvation for the world. And it declares that 
this power can come of no mere regard to worldly 
ends or worldly helps, but only from co-operation 
with a great and universal force, though it be but 
the grace of a dread, dark God. " The greatest of 
miracles,** says Wagner, "for the natural man, is 
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this conversion of the will and the suspension oPv 
natural law it involves. What effects this must be, 
of necessity, something far above nature and of 
superhuman power, since union with it is the one 
thing desired and striven for. Jesus called it to 
his poor the Kingdom of God, in contrast with the 
kingdom of the world. And when the weary and 
heavy laden, the pained and persecuted, the patient 
and meek, the benefactors of enemies and the lovers 
of all were called, it was their heavenly Father 
that called them to Him — the Father, whose Son 
Jesus was, sent to those who were His brothers. 
We see in this the greatest of miracles, and call 
it Revelation." A Fall, Redemption, Conversion, 
Renunciation, a Cross, and a Regeneration, as con- 
ditions of salvation — there is some echo here which 
might come kindly home to a Christian heart too 
firmly fixed in its everlasting seat of faith to be 
intimidated by the negations that lurk behind. 
Most of our poverty in theological sympathy comes 
from terror ; terror itself is mainly the result of our 
own insecurity; and we are insecure because we are 
ignorant, because we but faintly know the real 
ground of what it is our social fashion to deeply 
prize. If we become really acquainted with this 
bogey of atheistic Pessimism, there is a certain spell 



and grandeur ABftUt ils vision of doom and its 
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strain of redemption which are sometimes lacking 
in current Christian conceptions of life or hope. 
There is a sympathetic quality in its renunciatory 
ethics which our popular Christianity has not yet 
learnt. It is a philosophic Jobiad, rising from amid 
a unique material civilisation in which the soul is 
captive to the gross and selfish world, as the 
immortal Hebrew poem rose to set forth "a 
Babylonian woe" — the captivity of the people of 
the soul to the brute forces of a godless empire. It 
is a Jobiad of disaster, despair, and defiance ; but 
with a true ethical instinct, a dim, fixed conscious- 
ness of the one right way, and (must we not hope ?) 
with an impending theophany, as in the Hebrew 
poem, revealing to current and conventional religion 
a universe and a destiny grander than its traditional 
creeds have known. And it is more Christian, per- 
haps, and profitable to view these pessimistic systems 
not as eviscerated Christianity, but as surcharged 
and yearning Humanity, passionate prayers whose 
answer is the self-revelation of God, and mighty 
shadows whose substance is Christ. 
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Wagner's affinity for Pessimism is a phenomenon 
which suggests much. It sets us to inquire by what 
independent path the poet divined those views of 
life and destiny which the sage also formed and 
systematised. It is an inquiry, indeed, which is 
suggested by many of the representatives of conti- 
nental art and thought They are not borrowers, 
nor all of them learners, from each other. They 
are, to a very large extent, independent symptoms 
of a complicated and serious state of things both 
in the social relations and the spiritual condition of 
Europe. Even in robust England, a writer like 
George Eliot escapes pessimism by a hope and faith 
sufficient only to be personal to herself, and which 
she cannot convey to most of those whose misgiving 
she can so successfully raise. In Wagner's case 
several answers to the inquiry occur. His keenness 
and volume of emotion were combined with an 
apostolic mission on behalf of the progress of Art. 
Remarks already made in connection with Rossetti 
are quite applicable here. Wagner did for music 
a work parallel to what the pre-Raphaelites 
did for painting, and both met with the most 
embittered opposition, and were brought literally to 
the verge of starvation in their warfare. Nothing 
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but the most titanic energy and indomitable courage 
could have come through the struggle. Wagner was 
a Luther of Art. But conflicts of the kind do not 
tend to print upon the warriors the most genial view 
of life, or much admiration for the arrangement of it, 
in the absence of real, supernatural Christian faith. 
Again, there is much in life in all ages to force 
pessimism on one endowed for a tragic artist, as 
Wagner was. The tragic genius, even in the genial 
Shakespere, has always felt that there was over man 
a fate rather than a God. In our own poet, indeed, 
it is a fate less inhumane than in paganism, with 
some solemn echo of reconciliation, and some vague 
promise that our bark sinks but to another sea. 
But it is fate still. The heroic figure is shown off 
against it. He or she draws our sympathies away 
from it, as nothing which reveals a God must ever 
do. And the tragic fascination lies in the pity^ 
and awe of rich and ardent hearts crushed by 
some sublime, inaccessible, unfeeling, not to say 
blundering, power. Wagner's tragic genius did not 
escape from the spell which pessimism always has 
for such moral sensibility. And in the imaginative 
aspect of systematic Pessimism there is no small 
fascination of the sort which gathers about the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, only more passionate in its 
gloom, as it is more positive in its attitude to the 
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experiences of lite and the history of the heart. 
There is much grandeur in the spectacle of the 
dark, blind, labouring will that tumbles in the 
godless deep, and in " a grey, void, lampless, deep, 
unpeopled world" welters big with human fate. 
And there is no small pathos in the blundering of 
this power into the fashion of a world of pain and 
error which it cannot redeem, from which, indeed, it 
mu^t be redeemed. The most tragic of all philo- 
sophies has much to commend it to one of the most 
tragic of all poets. But it should be remarked that, 
if Wagner's Fate is less genial than Shakespere's, 
it is perhaps less omnipotent. In his last work, 
as we shall see, written after he had come into 
contact with philosophic Pessimism, he seems to 
have been profoundly impressed with its idea of 
redemption. He seizes on that idea with all his 
poetic and religious passion. He makes more of it 
than his philosophy could ever have done. And 
his Parsifal is not only a hero and fate-defier, but 
something which Shakespere, not having the reli- 
gious genius, has not — a redeemer. So much may 
be said, while it is at the same time remembered 
that it is a redemption, not to God, but from all the 



ele ments which the heart can associate with God. 
ndeed, like some ot ttie ultra forms oi Calvinism 
published by such popular preachers as Mr. 
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Spurgeon, it appears to be a redemption of God 
no less than man from a chronic disability which 
He is Himself powerless to overcome. 

But above all, perhaps, one should remember, in 
accounting for Wagner's pessimism, the saying of 
Ruskin about Turner and the pleasure he sometimes 
took in low colours. It was ** because he had in 
him the wonder and sorrow concerning life and-/^ 
death which are the inheritance of the Gothic soul j 
from the days of its first sea-kings." That is the \ 
feature of the Teutonic . race which emerged in 
Wagner. It murmurs in the German mystics before 
the Reformation, sighs in the strain of sadness 
which runs even through English literature, and 
protests in the philosophic Pessimism of which we 
speak. But especially is it the feature of a literature \ 
in which Wagner was steeped to the lips, a.nd which • 
he has helped to re-create for our modern mind — the 
mighty and heroic literature of Teutonic antiquity. 
It was not, to be sure, its pessimism only that drew 
Wagner to the Edda. Myth served his purpose for 
a deeper reason, which he thus explains: — " I was 
led to select the 'Mythos' as the ideal subject-matter 
for the poet. The myth is that primitive poem of 
the people which we find at all times taken up and 
treated anew by the great poets of cultured periods; 
for in it those conventional forms of human relations. 
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explicable only to abstract reason, almost entirely 
disappear, and in their place stands that which is 
always intelligible because it is so purely human, 
and because of its inimitable concrete form." These 
myths Wagner brought into living and unforced 
connection with modem problems, and with the 
deep ideal side of modern Christianity. He clothed 
them in the garb of tlu art which is distinctively 
modern, ideal, and Christian — Music. And for this 
purpose he developed to an unparalleled pitch the 
specially Christian element in music — the element^x"^ 
to which colour corresponds in painting — the poly- 
phonic harmony which he describes himself as the 
invention of the Christian spirit. But at the same 
time no one can read the Eddas, and certainly no 
one can study them, without being impressed with 
the vast and bitter gloom of their mythological 
world. All and more than all the cruel and dismal 
climate against which our semi-barbarous forefathers 
were so scantily protected, all the huge terror of 
storm and sea, of the long winter and the long 
nights, all the courage of their reckless hearts,, 
foiled and crushed by the apathy of a pitiless and 
eccentric Power, are embodied in the sublime and 
cruel pessimism of the Eddie creed. Passion,, 
daimonic and elemental, stalks large, and by its 
side illusion goes, shedding a deep pathos on the 
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whole torrent of blood and tangle of thought. 
Honour, courage, craft, and hate, in men and gods 
alike, move under blind doom to slaughter and 
wreck, and love seems only sealed for blight and the 
blotting out of all. In these poems and legends 
Wagner took a national pride. He found in them 
much of the national spirit, and they fitted the 
nationalism of his art. He revived them, moreover, 
in a day when the successes of united Germany 
revived the memory of its forefathers' titanic feats, 
but when the burden of armaments was grinding 
into distress whole masses of the population, masses 
whom the corruption of the creeds had robbed of the 
support of faith, by making stale or incredible the 
one Gospel of Redemption. The inward pessimism 
of the ancient creed returned along with its out- 
ward prowess, and together they seemed not quite 
alien to the situation of the hour. It is in the 
" Nibelungenring " that Wagner has embodied and 
resuscitated the heroes of the Edda, and it is there 
that his pessimism first becomes conspicuous and 
splendid. When he wrought on the later and more 
Christian cycle of legends, as in " Tannhauser " or 
"Lohengrin," it was much qualified, even suppressed* 
And in his closing work, " Parsifal," we have the 
two streams flowing together into a pessimism both 
holier and hopefuller than anything in Schopenhauer^ 
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and of a more ethical stamp than is to be found in 
the ** Nibelungenring." 



V. 



ANOTHER need also sent Wagner to the lucid 
and apparen tly logical view of the world offered 
.by Schopenhauer. As his music,growing more 
tragic, grew more religious, he came to feel the need 
of something like a theology. His mind was too 
powerful to permit him fSte-^ mere sentimentalist. 
He felt the necessity which so many of our 
leading spirits feel as they recognise that in dis- 
carding the theological systems of the universe, 
they have discarded all system of a profound 
and quite universal stamp. Hs^clt the need 
(to the pietist so gratuitous) of an intellectual 
universe. "We cannot help remarking," he says, 
** to what moral and spiritual impotence we have } 
sunk for the want of a correct, profound, and j 
all-comprehensive theory of the nature of the 
world." Nor can we help remarking that we have 
quite an aching sense of the truth of this obser- 
vation. Like many another of his countrymen, 
he was fascinated by the indisputable genius, the 
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admirable and suggestive divination, and the 
decided style of Schopenhauer, who was as im- 
patient as the public of the laborious and patient 
calculus of scientific metaphysics whereby alone 
the great result must be attained. So he continues 
with more questionable truth — " Schopenhauer's 
philosophy must, in every respect, be made the 
foundation of all further culture, moral and spiri- 
tual." Schopenhauer he regarded as the great 
deliverer of the world from the " Judaic idea of 
God," which for so many centuries had been suffo- 
cating the whole Christian world. The Jewish 
notion of prohibitory law, the repressive command- 
ment of " Thou shalt not," had for the most part 
only been riveted afresh upon mankind by a Church 
which professed to be founded on Gospel. Both 
philosopher and poet fail to see that the Jewish 
notion of law is not mere prohibition. It is a 
notion to which we have as yet only partially 
attained in our public affairs, and which is the 
spring of political freedom. The law was for the 
Jew a " covenant." It was not a despotic imposi- 
tion as in other Oriental lands. It was a treaty. 
It won its force only by its acceptance by the people. 
It rested, like Calvin's severest politics, on the 
<:onsent of the governed. But let that rest. Neither 
poets nor even philosophers are always quite safe 
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theologians or historians. Let us continue the 
exposition. The real, positive commandment, the 
liberating and inspiring element contained in the 
very idea of the Gospel — namely, Love — had, by 
the Church especially, been neglected. As early 
as " Tannhauser," Wagner represents the Church as 
having sunk below the true intuition and steward- 
ship of Christian ideas which are so justly demanded 
by the soul that they are ministered to it by God f 
over the head of the very Pope. The redeeming^ 
power of the Christian commandment had hardly 
been seriously tried upon history. ** What is our 
whole civilization being wrecked upon," he truly 
asks, "Ht ?ri thr ^v?n*^ ^f Tr^^r*^?^ **The love- 
lessness of the world is its real sorrow." Caution 
and mistrust are our earliest and deepest lessons, 
instead of compassion and the ministries which 
mitigate or avert our neighbours' pain. The source 
of this loveless pain is selfish passion — the passion 
to assert ourselves, ro live, to desire, to enjoy. 
From this desire and passion we must withdraw 
by the one pure and needful knowledge springing 
from renunciatory love, to which is revealed the real 
moral significance of the world. To this gospel there 
is no such help as "a wise use" of Schopenhauer. 
There we learn (in Wagner's words) that " The only 
redeeming Christian love is the love which springs 
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from pity, and acts in pity, even to the entire des- 
truction of self-will. In this love, Faith and Hope 
are fully included. Faith is a consciousness, secure, 
confirmed beyond doubt by the divinest example, 
of that moral significance of the world. Hope is 
the blessed knowledge how impossible it is that such 
consciousness should be put to shame." Were the 
views of the great philosopher's essay on "The 
apparent want of purpose in the fate of the indi- 
vidual" made really popular (he continues), what a 
grand meaning would be given to the perverted and 
common notion of an Eternal Providence! How the 
despairing would be delivered into a really spiritual 
idealism from the terrors of the Church and from 
the flat Atheism of the physicists and chemists ! 
What was to be the great agency for popularising 

4 

these truths ? Art, and, above all, Music, says the 
philosopher; and with him the artist cordially agrees. 
He makes a proviso, however — " We must lay our 
fundamental account for this. All true impulse, 
and all the power which completely qualifies us to 
carry out the great Regeneration of the race, can 
take root only in the deep soil of a genuine 
religion." "When Religion has grown artificial," 
he says, with half truth, " it is for Art to save the 
kernel of it. Art ta k;^ «^ thg rnythjr^gjjrmhnkj which 
Religion will insist on believing as they stand, an< 
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gives them their value as symbols. It sets theni 
forth in ideal fashion, and makes us feel deep- 
hidden in their heart the truth so unspeakably 
divine." These are the agencies to lift the Soul 
above space and time into the spiritual world, and 
help it on to pure redemption and peace. This art 
of religious music is the noblest legacy to us of the 
Christian Church, teaching mankind a new sense of 
the Infinite and a new language for its passion to 
be redeemed. Without stopping to disentangle the 
truth from the error and rhapsody of such passages, 
we may remark that no musician — probably no 
artist of any kind — has ever realised as Wagner 
did in his own way the moral depth and sting of 
this need of redemption, in the sense of a total 
conversion of the soul and deliverance of the race 
from a universal burden and unspeakable curse. 
It meant much more than relief from felt pains or 
disabilities. It was something more universal, 
spiritual and solemn than the conquest of certain 
vices. It was more in the nature of a new creation 
and a new heart for mankind. " The most simple 
and moving of all the confessions which unite us 
for the common exhibition of our faith, what comes 
to us from the tragic teachings of great spirits with 
perennial freshness, and lifts us to a compassionate 
exaltation, is our sense, in the most various forms^ 
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of the need, the passion for Redemption. And we 
believe we are made partakers in it in that sacred 
hour when all the shows and forms of the world 
fall from us in our divining dream. No more, then, 
are we harassed by the vision of that yawning 
abyss, those gruesome forms and monsters of the 
deep, all the sickly misbirths of the self-lacerating 
Will, which the daylight we call human history 
presents to us. Pure, peaceable, and making for 
peace, do we then hear the groaning of the creature, 
void of fear, and full of hope, all-healing, and 
redemptive of the world. The Soul of Mankind, 
joining in this groan, and by it brought to know 
its high vocation to redeem its whole fellow-sufferer, 
Nature, soars from the abyss of forms and shows. 
And, released from the horrible sources of incessant 
birth and death, the restless Will feels freed from 
the Self in which it was bound." 

It is doubtful if any artist since the great medieval 

painters has worked under such a sense of the 

redemptive idea as Wagner. I again avoid entering 

on a serious discussion of the ethical or theological 

defects of these views. It would be easy to assail 

pi fY ^«^ a ,<^|^fflri^nf basis for social morality. Many 

Vv-'^ho are swift to compassion are slow to righteous- 

-^ ness. It is one thing to deeply feel a brother's woe, 

.and another to apply the stern self-scrutiny which 
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admits his rights, or the self-control which withholds 
the instant though useless help. Something else than 
pity is needed to guide pity, and something more 
real than an emotion must be the ground of action 
on the large and beneficent scale. One whole sex 
which is very prompt to pity is much less amenable 
to considerations of general justice. Pity ends in 
philanthropy, which is well, but is far from all, either 
for the state or the race. It would be no less easy to 
make the creed of a man like Schopenhauer ridi- 
culous (especially to a public which begins with an 
amused contempt for the philosophers), by allusions 
to his personal life. We are not embarked, however, 
on an estimate of the system, nor on a polemic 
against it. We are more concerned with the better 
spirit and true inspiration of these views, with their 
ideal rather than with their dogmatic aspect, with 
that which impelled the protest they make rather than 
with the form such protest assumes. We are tracing 
the influence of the system on a great genius and 
artist whose instinct led him to seize rather on its 
affirmations than its negations, and its aspect of 
enlargement rather than of depression for human 
life. Ever since the Reformation we have owed ) 
as much to the philosophers and to the men oy 
genius as to the theologians for our amplest anq 
sublimest views of God and destiny. Doubtless a 
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time has dawned when the theologians shall be 
worthy of theology, and shall learn a new freedom 
and fascination in serving theology rather than the 
churches. But while this good time is on the 
way let us learn wherever strong teaching is to 
be found, and yield us to the spell of the Lord 
wherever His spirit breathes. Art which is saturated 
with Christian ideas and aspirations cannot be quite 
outside the kingdom of heaven, even if it misread 
some of the Christian realities. It may surely be 
called Christian art which is pervaded by the thought 
that the world groans being burdened, that it yearns 
to a possible and promised deliverance, that its 
emancipation is by the Eternal Love whose wisdom 
is the secret of redemptive death. Such a gospel, 
however incomplete, need not be regarded as utterly 
hostile to the Christian Cross, in which these things 
are complete. There is no thought so fascinating, so 
imperious, so immortal, so essential to either 
humanity or religion, as this thought of Redemption. 
The creed of the future will be the creed which shall 
make it most of a power and a fact. And if Art in 
its last great scene is dominated by the motive of 
Redemption, it will combine with a large science, 
inscribed Reconciliation, to provide a view of life 
and the world in which the true religion of Sal- 
vation shall not feel uneasy or strange. 
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In his most creative work, it has already been said, 
Wagoner was much more than a Pessimist. With 
more human nature in his genius than Schopen- 
hauer, he felt more of the part that sin plays in 
human tragedies, and more of the heart's mastery 
of fate. He had a holier vision of Redemption, as 
he had a poet's higher sense of the dignity and 
sanctity of love. The most unsatisfactory thing in 
Schopenhauer — in his system as in his life — is his 
treatment of love. Those gritty chapters in which 
he deals with that supreme form of the passion to 
live are quite below the really imaginative power" 
with which the blind, grand, and terrible Force is 
described as working its tragic blundering way 
through the tangle of things. And the finer spirit of 
Hartmann is little more successful. This is a region 
where the resources of philosophic Pessimism are 
exhausted and its system shattered on facts. The 
world of the soul's experience is a world too wide 
for its shrunk shanks. But it is just here, where the 
pessimist ends, that the artist begins. Love, in 
s ophical Pessimism, does not really coj 
In Wagner it does — if not always in theory yet al- 
ways like " King Lear " in the aesthetic effect. The 
last darkness — and he makes it dark enough — is 
glorified and warmed by a passion of persistent and 
all-commanding love, which never lets us go without 
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the sense that salvation hovers about the blackest 
woe and the most dismal confusion of failure. The 
dawn of redemption is not far behind the twilight of 
the gods. Even in the Edda, the Gotterdammerung 
is but the prelude to the return of the nobler gods ; 
and the wreck in Wagner's "Nibelungenring" makes 
room for the restoration in " Parsifal." The fall of 
Walhalla is the collapse of the old apotheosis of 
lawless power and loveless will. Wotan is blind 
arbitrary elemental will, will cut off from wisdom or 
even intelligence. He sinks with his world, as all 
such systems must. But love is not of his world. 
Love is the intelligence on whose lack is shattered 
the brute, blundering will. To Schopenhauer 
love was but the mo^t powerful form of this blind 
and doomed will. To Wagner it was the light 
which gave eyes to will, and redeemed it from its 
fatal bias and curse. It was not the bloom on the 
decaying peach ; it was the dawn of a new day, the 
breath that woke the world to a new hope. The 
beautiful light which, on the stage, is directed upon 
Isolde as she sings the song of endless love and its 
renunciations amid the ruins of all love's delights, 
is the outward sign of that prophetic halo with 
which love invests and redeems the world where it 
perishe3. And the last lines of the "Nibelungen- 
ring " sound like a Scripture, and one reads them 
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over and over and over again with new delight and 
cheer. 



VI. 



THERE is one point of singular affinity between 
Pessimism and Christianity. It is the way in 
which each is drawn to the art of Music as 
specially congenial to its soul and dream. 

Music is the art which owes most to Christianity, 
which is by pre-eminence the aesthetic fruit of 
Christianity, and which lends itself most readily 
and universally to Christian uses. "As Chris- 
tianity," says Wagner, "arose from under the 
universal civilization of Rome [and its pessimism], 
so from the chaos of our modern civilization [and 
its pessimism] Music bursts forth ; both affirm 'our 
kingdom is not of this world.' That is to say — 
*we come from within, you from without; we spring 
from the essential nature of things, you from their 
semblance.'" Pessimism.is the inevitable result of 
mere phenomenalism, mere externalism, pr actical or 
theoretical ; and Music and^ "Christianity are so tar 
akin that it is by their inward way that the escape 
is to be found. It must be a spiritual escape ; and 
it is within us, in the soul's own nature and constitu- 
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tion, that we must find the objective which the 
outward world cannot give, or gives but to crush us 
and not to sustain. To look, indeed, for the same 
effects from an art as from a faith would be worse 
than unwise. If we are only hampered by outward 
law or social fashion Music may open to us a freer 
world. But it will hardly extract the sting of the 
world, or heal the soul's wounds when pierced by 
the world's spear. And if our bondage is yet deeper, 
if we are crushed by the weight and sin of our 
own selves, and if we crave some inspiration to 
give us staying power against self for the large 
and active life of humanity, we shall have to seek 
a deeper Redemption and a mightier Saviour than 
any art. Still, it may be useful to note that the 
inward Christian faith cleaves with special tender- 
ness to the art most inward in its tone. 

But it is also Music that forms the chosen ritual 
of such religion as Pessimism has. Through Music, 
says that creed, our will flows directly into reconci- 
liation with the Will which is universal reality, and 
we grasp the nature of real being which is denied 
to every kind of perceptive knowledge. In music 
our mind does not perceive, our being contemplates, 
our very soul joins the over-soul, and our indivi- 
duality is lost for the time. This art is one of the 
great channels of access which Pessimism has, from 
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the soul of man to the vast elemental power which 
labours in all things, which aches in all conscious 
being, but which loses its sting in the clairvoyance of 
aesthetic delight. The other channel, and a greater, 
is asceticism. 

In the system of Schopenhauer the wild egotism 
of the individual must be trained first to submit 
itself with all its intelligence to the demands of the 
Universal Will, and consciously to do what that 
does unconsciously. Thus we get an Ethic of 
Renunciation based on compassion for all others 
who are also under the curse of this self-assertive 
will to live. But the will to live, which is the 
ground of all existence, is itself a blunder and a 
curse, which must be undone, renounced, and 
destroyed. Suicide is no real renunciation of that 
will. It is not life but the passion for life that must 
be destroyed ; and suicide may only come from the 
disappointment, not the extinction, of this self- 
assertive force. It can be exterminated only by a 
certain spiritual discipline. And a man should live 
on to further by every self-denying effort the time 
when all conscious beings will accept his creed, and 
agree to work the curse of existence out of the race. 
Hence beyond the ethics of renunciation we have 
the religion of redemption. It is the hope and 
discipline towards the hour when the will to live 
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ceases altogether in a man, "when he has severed 
the thousand threads of the will which bind us to 
the world and draw us hither and thither in constant 
pain under the form of desire, fear, envy, or anger" 
— in a word, when he has entered the Nirvina of 
pure will-less contemplation. Now,, according to the 
aesthetics of Pessimism, it is this state of salvation 
which we have in purest foretaste in the brief and 
passing enjoyment of Art "True Art," says 
Wagner, " can prosper only on a foundation of true 
morality, and I find it, indeed, entirely one with 
true religion." It is not so much that Art redeems 
as that it sustains us with the dream and the earnest 
of redemption. And especially does Pessimism find 
its religious purposes served by the art of music. 
Some of the best things ever said on the philosophy 
and function of Art in general, and music in par- 
ticular, have been said by Schopenhauer. Music 
copies nothing. It is not an art of imitation. It 
is not, like a picture, the shadow of a shade, the 
reflection of phenomena which are themselves but 
shadows of reality. It is a direct expression of 
the great underlying will-reality, " an image of the 
will itself." "It never expresses phenomena, but 
solely the inner being, the essence of phenomena, 
the will itself." It is not an interpretation of ideas. 
The ideas are themselves but a reflection of reality, 
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and music stands independently on the same footing. 
Both approach reality, but from opposite sides and 
with unequal facility. Music is "the most direct and 
immediate objectivation of the will." It expresses 
most clearly and truly the inmost nature of 
things. It answers, as nothing else could, Faust's 
question, "Wo fass* ich dich unendliche Natur?" 
"The world," says Schopenhauer, "is embodied 
music as well as embodied will." " It reveals the 
most secret sense of scenes or things** — sl phrase 
which we may remember when we come to observe 
Wagner's use of music less as an end in itself than 
as a spiritual commentary on the course of dramatic 
action and thought. Again, " the composer reveals 
the inmost and essential being of the world, and 
expresses the profoundest wisdom in a language 
his reason does not understand." 

Amongst the movements of thought which have 
discarded the religions without ceasing to be reli- 
gious. Pessimism is not alone in finding in Art a 
cultus to its mind. But it is singular in the 
supreme position it assigns to Music among the 
arts, and in the affinity it discovers between the soul 
of music and its own. The reasons are not far to 
seek. Pessimism finds in music, with the vague 

grandeur of_ite f^yilg niists, its unsubstantial 

pageant, ^and its brief utterance closed at either 
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end by a silence an d,rounded-.with t^ ff^^^p, a fit 
stmrtSoTanH IndeeA a ^pgmfinjK ofjts blind, short, 
mighty , and tragic world, Schopenhauer ^escriBes 
a symphony of Beethoven's as "rerum coficordia 
discors, a true and complete image of the essential 
nature of the world that rolls on in the boundless 
complication of countless shapes, and supports 
itself by constant destruction." And there is this 
further reason. No art h as such r^,iniir^'?? ng Munin 
for the exnr ^«ssiQn of sorrow. It is the art of pure 



feelmg; and mere feeling, emphasised apart from its 
object, is mere subjectivity, which is a disease, and 
constantly gravitates to pain. And when sorrow 
takes the range and the command of a whole 
sensitive world, when mankind becomes, in the 
absence of a real God for its object, the victim of a 
weary subjectivity and its woe, it seems as if 
nothing but the great art of pure feeling were 
adapted to give due utterance to the cosmic ache. 
In Pessimism feeling has got the better of thought 
and action, and the basis of morality is compassion. 
The whole system has more to do with the experi- 
ence of life in an overcrowded and unbelieving 
world than with the principles of a Reason which 
reveals the great ground and goal of life. In 
Music the relation of thought and feeling is the 
same. " Music is a woman," says Wagner ; and 



feeling is, and must be, the element of it alL In 
Music, accordingly, Pessimism finds congenial ex- 
pression, and not only so, but direct access to that 
irrational Will which is the impulse in all impulse, 
from the first elemental passions to the noblest 
hold upon life. In Music, however, this awful 
Will, or universal m'sus, emerges with its usual con- 
comitant of pain in abeyance. "The unutterably 
tender and heart -felt quality of all music, by 
virtue of which it touches us — a paradise quite 
familiar yet ever distant, quite appreciable yet so 
inexplicable — rests on this, that it reproduces all 
the emotions of our inmost being, but without 
actuality and far from its pain." That is to say, in ■ 
fine and familiar words, Pessimism, with its laden 
heart and its Nihilist destiny, takes to music because 
it is offere d there "a ^painlmn nympnthy w<^^ pain ;" 
becauseTt is a philosophy based upon feeling rather 
than reason, and upon thought more than concrete 
action ; because its mode of feeling is so Buddhist 
and subjective that it sympathises rather with pain 
and failure than with order and joy; and because it 
finds in music the joy of emotion without its curse, 
and — shall we add? — its pleasure without its sym- 
pathy. How can a pleasure truly humane and 
sympathetic be had without the price of sorrow 
which real sympathy must pay in a world like this? 
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It IS to be feared that this philosophy of renunciation 
works round in the end by its atheism to the inevit- 
able moral resuk of atheism, a refined but no less 
deadly egotism. Negative ethics and sentimental 
ethics alike rebound into a very cruel and positive 
selfishness. The escape into beauty and its ritual 
of refined emotion detaches the sympathies from un- 
pleasant contact with our brother's need. The Pessi- 
mist cultus of beauty goes to war with its askesis of 
philanthropy, its worship with its moral discipline 
in saintship. Art becomes more of an individual 
enjoyment than a social bond ; aesthetic religion is 
here, as usual, a selfish religion, with a bias to the 
morbid, not to say the mean.* And redemption 
without the Redeemer becomes a release, not by 
love, but from love, from the only thing whose 
nature and property it is ever to redeem. 



VII. 



DOUBTLESS there is a strong element of 
pessimism in Christianity, which has received 
undue emphasis in the old theologies of 
"Manicheanism, and of total depravity. But it is 

♦ See the recently published Mapleson Memoirs, passim. 
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only an element. There is one principle in Christi- 
anity which separates it by an impassable gulf 
from every form of Pessimism as a system of 
things. And it is this. We can never know- 
things at their worst till we stand where they 
are at their best. The worst of it is our sin ; 
and that we can never realise till we have got the 
better of it in Christ, till we have made the best of 
it in God. It is only as we share the Redemption 
of Christ that we know what Redemption is. Nor 
can we know that without gaming thereby a due 
knowledge of the horror from which we are 
redeemed. The moral horror of sin is more horrible 
than the extremes of suffering; and the disorder of 
it is more dismal than the aimless welter of a world 
that simply blunders upon mishap. There is much 
to appal the imagination in the spectacle of a 
stumbling universe which has hopelessly missed the 
happy way. There is plenty there to fascinate 
the genius of tragedy and the morality of compas- 
sion. But more terrible than a blundering universe 
is a will which has taken evil for its good, 
and more inveterate than ancient error is 
ingrained sin. And how inveterate it is, and 
how terrible, can be known to none but Him who 
has overcome it, and in whom we are more than 
conquerors. Earth's, darkness comes home but to 
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heaven's light. The worst can be realised only by 
the best. Everything less than the best is just by so 
much the poorer in the sympathy that makes deep 
knowledge of man's estate possible. Only from 
God's hpipr j^i- ran we sou nd man's depth ; and nothing 
seems so bad as the thought oi what we ought 
to have been, when we think in the light of what 
God's grace has made us to be. Earth's darkest 
shadows are cast in the light of the Lord, but we 
do not see them till the Lord is our light. How far 
we have gone astray we cannot tell till we walk in 
the living Way. Our great salvation is our worst 
condemnation. It is a thin and fickle optimism 
which has not come to its rest by a real conflict 
with serious pessimism. But it is also a pessimism 
comparatively superficial which is not viewed from 
the optimism of an eternal hope. We are not as 
bad as we might be while we can imagine anything* 
worse. And the imagination for the utmost evil is 
possible only to Him who is the perfect Good in 
human shape. This is what Christ claimed to be ; 
and he never was this more truly than when he 
;\rt^eprecated a goodness severed from total dependence 
on God. But it is what the gentle Buddha never 
claimed, however much his devoted disciples have 
thrust it upon him. He was but the sweetest prophet 
of "the Way." The Way himself he was not. And 
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this may be the reason for Buddhistic pessimism, as 
for th^new Pessimism of the West Christianity is 
not pessimistic, because it has the Holy One of God 
for its Redeemer, because it measures the world from 
the side of Him who by His purity not only pointed 
the way to destroy sin, but in His self-conquest really 
destroyed it, and only in destroying it revealed its 
[horror and depth. Buddhism is pessimistic because 

hasnOt th^ n^wgimrf finf nply incfmrtif^nc for it, 

[t is, after all, but an ethical school ; and if we have 
>ut ethics with which to meet the evil that is in the 
^orld, we may readily enough, when we deal with 
Ictual life as positively as Schopenhauer did, fall into 
tne despair which identifies evil with existence, and 
can end the one only by ending the other. But it 
is a view of Redemption which as it curtails the 
span belittles the dignity of Hums^nity, and so 
reduces its faith in itself as to chill the power of 
moral effort. Were such the general estimate of 
life there would not be left in men enough moral 
grit for the askesis required to work out even so 
poor a salvation. We should be "half dead to. 
know that we should die." . But we should not have 
vigour enough to live ourselves quite dead, or deny 
ourselves back into the negation of existence. It is 
taken for granted too in this system that sin does 
not destroy our power over existence, and paralyse 
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in us the very ability to end itself by ending ourselves* 
But even the pessimist, when he thinks of it,-nill not 
credit the sinner with enhanced power over Being, 
with becoming to an increased extent by his sin the 
lord of life. Had the power to terminate our 
existence been a gift of our innocent life, it would 
have been one of the first gifts for sin to take away; 
and were we mortal in our ideal state, it would 
be much more like sin to damn us to the eternal 
torment of a dread immortality by robbing us of 
the power of ceasing to be. To be sure, it is not 
sin but ascetic virtue that is supposed to work the 
great Nirvdna, But, in the absence of a super- 
human Redeemer, what is to feed the vigour for 
such virtue in a Humanity whose own recuperative 
power would just be the thing standing in the way 
of its extinction ? And how a world of total blunder 
can yield a sure method of final bliss it is hard to 
see — as hard as to think a man redeemable if he is by 
nature in total depravity. Of the two Calvinisms 
the old is the better. It crushed man by the holi* 
ness of God, but the Holy God was the Deliverer. 
There may have been an unreconciled dualism in 
its thought, but there was a practical reconciliation 
in its effects. It* saw a worse world, though not a 
sorer, than pessimism sees ; it felt the guiltmorgjjf. 
it felt the ache less. But it was because it closed 
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all with a greater glory, and looked down upon all 
from a greater height It was an exceeding glory 
which made affliction light and for a moment; but 
it did not make light of sin. It convicted the world 
of It, and drove home its exceeding sinfulness. One 
need be no Calvinist to recognise that it is less 
Calvin than Paul that speaks there, and Paul as the 
oracle of Christ. 

Pessimism is no true scheme of existence ; but it 
is, perhaps, the truest svstem nf pnH1p<^<^ ^vicf ^nr^^ 
and 'more than Positivism is the positive system 
befitting a Monism which is realistic but only- 
humane. It is both an inevitable and a valuable 
protest on the soul's part in an age of unexampled 
material prosperity, where the grgf H of happinrss i,s 
even more eager than the race for wealth. In 
turning the world into an illusion it has done some- 
thing to make us realize the real but less sweeping 
influence of illusion in the education of the world. 
And it adds a deeper note to the great chord of the 
Cross, and a new chastening to the glory of its close. 
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LECTURE VII. 



WAGNER'S PARSIFAL 



I. 



PROBABLY no work of Wagner's gives such 
an overwhelming impression of his many- 
sided genius as Parsifal. Nowhere are we 
shown in such combination his powers of imposing 
spectacle, of pure poetry, of philosophic thought, 
of imaginative passion, of solemn religion, and a 
dramatic action and characterisation, full of pity, 
terror, truth, and grandeur. Nothing like Parsifal, 
upon the whole, has been seen, either in art or 
religion, since the Greek tragedians awed and 
melted Athens by lyric dramas which were at thej 
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same time religious functions. And only once 
before in the history of Christendom, namely among- 
the great Italian painters, have Christian ideas (as 
distinct from doctrines) taken such imperious 
possession of first-rate art ; nor from any art have 
they ever received such an exposition. 

Parsifal is not an opera, but a much more serious 
matter. Its author would not have it called by that 
name ; nor would he allow it to go upon stages 
profaned for the most part to the amusement of the 
natural man and his — ^wife. Its representation 
is almost a religious occasion. Great as the 
art in it is, it is not the mere art that is greatest. 
The impression is, in the composer's intent, a re- 
ligious one first of all. We are easily reminded of the 
Oberammergau spectacle. Both are passion plays, 
and they cost a pilgrimage apiece. The leading 
theme of each is Redemption — in the one in historic 
form, in the other ideal. And at each the true 
Catholicism may deepen its^sense of the Divine 
Deliveralice, and realise with a new hush the tragic 
awe, pathos and power of the abiding and searching 
Cross. 

It has been already pointed out how deeply 
Wagner's genius was imbued with what may be 
described by the convenient, if somewhat pedantic, 
term of the theologians as the anthropology of the 
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Cross. It is in Parsifal that these ideas have been 
worked out to the clearest and most religious 
expression. With the exception of the Messiah, 
perhaps, we have here the greatest Redemption 
music in the world. It is something beyond what 
we mean by Passion-Music. And _it is more 
modern, more inwar-^ mnrr pcj^rr^^i^g?^-^! fV^>^^ 
/ the Messiah, It is not more pjpfb und than the"'^^-^ 
. IcMessiah God-w ard, but it is-^Wan-ward. It is not J 
^Anore simple in the great ideal themes. Nothing 
t *^ could be more simple and sublime than a work 

which adheres so closely as the Messiah to the 
words and thoughts of Scripture. Neither is it 
more of a marvel in its special art. None admired 
more than Wagner the contrapuntal grandeur of 
Handel, or his moving and immortal melody. But 
Parsifal is less theological ; and while it loses 
accordingly in objectivity, and so in power, it is more 
concrete, searching, humane, and dramatic in its 
prosecution of the Redemptive idea. It is not so 
much a message from the delivering God as a 
^-r epresentation of d eliverance in man's souL It is 
the soul singing its own deadly sins, its own mortal 
agony, and its own regenerate beauty. Wagner 
sang one side of the truth, " Work out your own 
salvation ;" Handel sang the other, " For it is God 
that worketh in you." 
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With the music it is not my province chiefly to 
deal, I venture, rather, to offer some close account 
of the poem, its movement, and its idea. It is an 
undertaking not without risk. Wagner's music is 
so thoroughly an atmosphere for his thought that 
to present the thought alone may seem like lifting- 
a fine seaweed from the pool in whose waters only- 
it floated lovely and free. Yet his thought is not 
mere musical thought. It is not like the soul of a 
Sonata. It does not He in such complete solution 
in the music that verbal expression of it is 
impossible. Nor is it insepararable from the' 
music, like the moss in an agate. The poenK^ 
was composed first, and the music came next N 
in strict subordination and commentary. And it 
may be possible, even in literary form, to present 
the thought with some pale but not false reflection 
of the unearthly air that breathes around it on the 
Bayreuth stage. 

It would be interesting (and in any account of 
Wagner's mind necessary) to trace the development 
of his ideas through the series of his works, especially 
in the Nibelimgenring and Tristan to their 
culmination in Parsifal, To some extent this 
has already been done, and more is not possible 
here and now. It may, however, be permitted to 
recall how the omnipotence of love as a redemption 
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from fate, and of sacrificial renunciation as the deli- 
verance from sin, becomes increasingly the centre and 
source of Wagner's tragic interest. The love, too, 
of the central figures undergoes in its nature 
a detachment and purification which are made 
perfect and radiant at the close of the 
series in Parsifal. The renunciatory function 
of love becomes more and more striking in 
the ascending scale of Siegfried, Tristan, Parsifal, 
and Kundry. The self-negation which was forced 
upon the two former is accepted by the two latter. 

Tt I'q Trktan'g fatfi. hi|| if is Ppr-if[]^1*-| migjisil MITll 

inspiration. Parsifal represents in reconciliation 
those forces of love and power which in previous 
works had been in tragic collision. And it is 
further notable that, while in Parsifal Wagner 
returns upon the motive of sin, and that redemption 
froni sin, rather than from fate, which played so 
striking a part in Tannhdiiser^ the release is not in 
the final drama a mere absolution received from 
without, but has become^aj*eal regenerati on worked 
nut throufr h spiritual proce f^s ^ithin. Tannhduser 
exhibits an absolution from sin's guilt, but Parsifal 
displays the eradication of its power in human 
nature.* 

* Wagner is held up as the great representative of " the Christian 
culture of the German nation.*' He is certainly more Christian than 
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The legend of the Grail has long had a fasci- 
nation for the religious side of artistic genius. 
To Tennyson it appeals on its ethical side. The 
English wisdom and greatness of Arthur lie in the 
self-knowledge and self-control with which he 
refuses to follow the mystic vision and traverse the 
dread soul-history of those who do. But Arthur, 



either Goethe or Schiller. But it may be as well, even at the risk of 
repeating from the former essay, to say that one uses the word 
Chri^ian here in something far short of its complete sense. Wagner / 
^ is Christian in bis ideas bat not JaJu&iaith. His ^ flfhr ^p nloffy is / 
/ ChjaatiaiUiaUJiis theologvjsjiot. His culture, like that of his age | 

[ and nation, is more Christian than his creed. His is a Christian atheism 

which is simply an inevitable revolt from some too popular forms 
of atheistic Christianity. We have George Eliot described as 
Christian in the same way, but with, perhaps, less justice. What 
Pessimism was to Wagner, Positivism was to her. Wagner, however, 
had all the advantage that Pessimism confers by its sympathy with 
metaphysics, psychology, and passion, and by its protest (though 
not antagonism) against mere physical science. It has a larger 
\ soul-world. Positivism injured George Eliot's genius by steadilj 

\ I " wearing " her, as a dog ** wears " a flock, off greener pastures into 

scientific pedantry. It is a philosophy too meagre, too anti- 
psychological for the dimensions and quality of her imagination. It 
' has too little of the awful tragic background supplied by Pessimism 
to the moral imagination. Its sole inspiration is ethical, and its 
ethics are more scientific than effective, more true than powerful, 
more sanguine than redemptive. The Pessimist has more heart than 
the Positivist. His ethics are based on compassion. He is more ib 
tune with the surging passion and dismal failures of the soul. He is 
more briskly alive to the pathos and tragedy of human life. He is as 
appalled at the spectacle of disorder as the Positivist is fascinated with 
the reign of order in human things. He is less political and more 
spiritual than the Positivist. Some of the great Christian doctrines 
mean more to him. He starts, like Christianity, from a Fall, and he 
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llWg JMs racgf is sp iritually incurious. It is this very 
.4ouI-history that attracts Wagnen It is a fearful and 
forbidding road that the knights of the Grail must 
traverse, and to him who would be their king, and 
rise above the hero to the saviour, the horror and the 
glory are alike inevitable and unspeakable. The 
whole bold uniqueness ol Parsifal is due to the fact 

endg, with ChrUtianity, in a Redemption. Into both thege terms he 
reads ideas more truly Christian than the Positivist. He 6nds in them 
more play for his spiritual imagination. His philosophy leads to 
more searching of heart, and more analysis of spirit. Wagner*s 
close psychological development of passion would have been im- 
possible to him on the lines of a philosophy which, like Comte*s, 
makes so light of psychology as to deny its scientific possibility. No 
system which excludes psychology can attract a genius with such 
mastery of pasnion as Wagner. It is only some lack of soul that can 
discard some science of soul. Positivism had begun to pinch George 
Kliot*s genius in her later works, but Pessimism shows no such effect 
upon Wagner, though he was more deeply committed to his system 
than she to hers. This may indeed be the very reason for the 
difference. Wagner may hftve bcfixi sustainffd b)( P assi m i sm as % 
system^ while Ceorge Kliot was chilled by PosUivttm as a mere 
atmosphere with a lowei-lcmpcratur^ ^h«" ^^^^rr^r^ Be that as it may, 
though his philosophy was as un-thcistic as hers, its anthropology was 
of a richer, more ardent, sublime, and imaginative type. The Christian 
ideas, first shaped by theologians of the heart, were, to him, more 
fascinating, eloquent, and imperishable. His genius and his heart 
were Christian in a deeper, warmer sense than was possible 
to George Eliot with her jejuner creed. The figure of Christ (on 
which, we have seen, Wagner once sketched a drama), had a 
fascination for him, and a spiritual meaning, imperfect as we should 
regard it, which is in striking contrast with the dull dismissal of him 
from the calendar of Positivist saints. It was by a reaction to 
realism, that Wagner thought to regenerate art, but it was a realism 
far more humane, more exalted, and comprehensive, than the 
empirical realism which calls Itself Positivism, 
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that the central figure is set forth not as a hero merely 
but as a saviour, and the epic of his life is not moral 
only but imaginatively spiritual, with passages of 
Christian heart-history that can be uttered by the 
Christian art of music alone. There is a message 
for the spirit in Wagner which does not come from 
either Shakespere or Goethe. He has an echo of 
reconciliation and a presentiment of unearthly 
peace which flow from the New Testament and its 
humilities as surely as Goethe's calm flowed from 
the stoic self-sufficiencies of Rome and Greece. 
Philosophic Pessimism is transcended and left 
b ehind in tJie truer inspiration oi the artist's gen ius. 
He is led by the Spirit out of that wilderness. For 
no wQ g^is the worst possib le whic{^ C 9 ptain.q even 
the possibility ot Keconciliation and Redemption, 
and" Whfcli, indeed, demanSsTRBSnt^TBFTfbwn 
and goal of the needs, drifts, and passions deepest 
in life. 

It is long since a work of first-class art took its 
stand upon the almost extinct sense of sin, and 
made its central motive the idea of Redemption. 
In poetry, at least, it has not happened since 
Milton's time. But a compadsQn between Milton's 



epic and Ws^gner's drama_of Redemption offers a 
seductive aperqu to which we must here close our 
eyes. The interval between the two men covers an 
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immense development, and even a revolution, in the 
human spirit. T he precision of M ilton's knowledge 
of the divine interior has r everentlygiven way to an 
intimate and *=;y!IlX!?%'*.tir- arqM^^'"t?^n^^ w^'t^ ^^^ 
acts and passions of the human soul. . Yet Milton-^Y^ 
it was who inaugurated the new departure. The 
character of Christ Himself may in one sense be 
said to have been discovered since the first real 
effort to read it psychologically was made in 
"Paradise Regained." The decay of the sense of 
sin within the same period is a striking fact, and 
not what we should at first expect from a close 
study of the heart and soul. And it is strong 
evidence of the theologian's position that neither 
Humanism with its development of culture and 
study of goodness, nor Naturalism with its vic- 
tories of science, is able to reveal the soul's depths 
to itself in the absence of an increased intimacy 
with the Spirit of God. Nothing is more remarkable 
in Parsifal than the return to European culture 
of the sense of sin, the need of forgiveness, and the 
faith in its possibility. Those that wait for the 
Lord may take it as an earnest of His second 
coming to the civilised mind. As the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn, so the darkest system ol 
philosophy that ever shadowed the western world! 
may be the prelude to a profound Renaissance of] 
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spiritual faith. Pessimism, w ith i] 
mere progress and civilisation redxip^^ to aiLabsur- 
<iity. Its despair is Naturalism and Agnosticism 
forcea to a logical conclusion. Godlessness at last 
spells misery. And there is no hope for the world 
but in the conversion of the egotism on which exist- 
ing civilisations rest, in that dying to self which has 
a real meaning only in so far as it means living to 
God. For Wagner, at the heat and height of his 
genius, Pessimism is an iiberwundener Standpunkt^- 
and Forgiveness and Redemption give him a new 
heaven and a new earth by the power and victory of 
a sinless saviour. 

And in this very connection there is one thought 
of the greatest Christian truth and moment brought 
home by the psychological treatment of the "will to 
save" in Parsifal. It bears on the nature of saving 
work — of the work of Redemption. The Anselmic 
theory of satisfaction is now out of date, and has 
little more than a historic value. With it and its 
habit of mind have gone also the various substitu- 
tionary schemes and commercial transactions into 
which it has been degraded. They are all more 
juridical than moral. They fail to satisfy the 
modem conscience ; they fall coldly on our more 
sympathetic religious intelligence. Nor can the 
public interest be retained in the metaphysical 
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thesis, which underlay these theories, of the union 
of the two natures in Christ. Suth a thesis may be 
theologi cally true or false, but religiously it is in- 

fective, for tlip prpg^nf at l^^st ^ It j s more in the \ 
nature of a hypothesis thrown out to explain the 
fact than a real avenue to the dynamic centre of 
the fact, or a channel for its blessings. But interest 
has been increasingly, till it is now intensely, raised 
in the character and personality of Christ. Milton's 
seed has grown a tree. No wonder he himself pre- 
ferred "Paradise Regained" to "Paradise Lost." 
He did more for the regaining of Paradise than 
1 he knew, when he pursuW the temptation into the 
\ depths of the Saviour's soul, and put us on the 
\ way to recover the heaven that is there. It was in 
that soul and by soul conflict, not by transaction, 
that the work of Redemption was achieved. It 
was by no such warfare, or such procedure of 
heaven's economy as is materialised in " Paradise 
Lost." What Christ did was not to clear from the 
path obstacles to forgiveness either in man or God. 
It was not to overthrow an outward enemy encamped 
in man; and it was not to provide certain prior 
conditions which should release the mercy of God. 
' i Yet it was much more than the announcement, as 
I by a prophet, that God had forgiven or was ready 
I to forgive. If the former view is ecclesiastical, the 
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latter is no more than Socinian. He actualised in 
human nature, when He actualised in Himself, the? 
forgiving presence of God. God in Him was in 
human nature, not in a unit of it, and not for a 
visit, not arranging the terms on which it could be 
redeemed, or securing the conditions on which we 
might be saved, but actually redeeming and appro- 
priating it. Christ revealed the Father, not by- 
holding Him up to be seen, but by bearing Him 
in upon us, leave ning us with Him practically an d 
consciously, hot met aphysically.; and in such a 
way thaTHenceforth He, the Revealer, should belong 
to our very existence in this God. The field of 
Christ's work lay, therefore, in His own spiritual 
history, among the conditions of spiritual human 
nature. It was there, in His moral and spiritual 
energies, that the Redemption was wrought. By no 
single fact in the Saviour's biography does Chris- 
tianity stand or fall, but by the Saviour Himself - 
wTiom the facts reveal, but whom they have also 
done something to hide. Men wrangle about the 
historical resurrection till they forget that He rose 
hpraiicf^ \\^ *7nn^ <^nrVi as death could not hold. . He 



did not become such by rising, nor would any 
evidence substantiate the resurrection had He been 
such as we could acquiesce in surrendering to the 
common irremediable doom. He, and not even 






Jrlis resurrection, is our cardinal Christian fact. 
,The crucifixion was but the externalising of what 
•was re ally done b} ^ the Saviour's spij jtuaLagony 
in dyin g to th ejiatur d ma n and living to God , 
losing His life and so finding it, renouncing the 
passionate will to live and so realising the will 
to save, and finding in the personality of the Father 
the freedom He resigned with His own earthly 

H: individualism. He broke b v spiritual miracle the 

:' chain of J:he natural jv iH and all its common liots 

and sequences ; and so He escaped from the limita- 
.tion of the race, and from the ignoble pains of self- 
seeking nature into the power of the Almighty. 
And as this was a real work and not a dramatic, it 
follows that it was gone through for Himself, the 
sinless, no less than for us, the sinful. It engrossed 
His whole soul, and left no room for the thought 

yj. (which would, indeed, have been His collapse) that 

He was acting a part, and that He was doing what 
for Himself was needless, and only worked out as a 

, j,j means to an end, as an external and impersonal 

task. His work was no less personal to Himself 

Kf than representative of us. His sanctification was not 

^ a means but an end in itself to Him. Had it been 

^1, no real end to Him it could be no real end to us. 

Redemption, therefore, while it will always remain 
the mirac le of mi racles^ is not magical, transactional. 
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or external. It |2J^ r^y^h^^^ff'^fi l procesf^ within 
a universal Soul. It was in always truly finding 
and perfectly keeping the way of God for Himself 
that Christ opened it for us all. Thus He damned 
sin in the flesh, in the history of His own human 
personality. There is no hope for the rehabiJitat/on '^ 
of evangelical Christianity except upon such lines asy 
these ; and they are impressed upon us with all the ' • 
force of Art by a saviour so inadequate in other points 
as Parsifal. The work of Redemption had its area 
in the self-conquest, and the corresponding develop- 
ment of the Saviour's soul. It was pursued under 
moral conditions as rigid as fine. It w^as the 
energy of the universal conscience which was in 
Christ. It was a process of the spiritual char- 
acter, and is to be taken home by us in terms 
of our own spiritual conflict. And the real birth 
of the Redeemer, ^^ ^^^^ Tnrnr"''*'*^" is to be 
found not so much ia.lbe m ystery of ^ His human 
parentage as . in the history _ pf his own 
victorious soul. There is the true holy land. It is \ 
not Judea, it is not the Church, it is not even the 
pale of Scripture. There, in the moral personality 
of Christ, is the sacred soil and fertile field for the 
rise of better answers to the old problems than have 
yet been given. These past answers are among the 
greatest efforts and triumphs of human thought 
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As theories they are greater and better than any- 
thing equally positive existing now. But they are 
not relevant enough either to the present or the 
future. They are without influence on the great 
spiritual products of the time. Still they are living 
and prophetic. The spirit which inspired them 
moves still in the mind of man and finishes His 
work. And, by the same token as made them 
great, greater things shall we do than the marvels 
of the past in adjusting for our thought the solemn 
and subtle relations between God's high Grace and 
the depths of human sin and woe. Redemption 
must be driven deeper in upon the thinking soul 
even if we part with some of the language and 
associations of Jewish ritual. The psychological 
redemption in works like Parsi/a/, while doubtless 
never meant to read a lesson to theologians, 
IS yet one of the most illustrious fruits of 
that growth in the modem soul from which 
the scribe truly instructed in the Kingdom will 
not despise to learn as from God. It is not 
npnn sfi^n^*^ thflfthfi traditional theories of th e 
Gos pel chiefl y break a nd tail.^_ ltisnot upon 
mo dern scienc e but on the mod ern soul . They are 
not so much in collision with the truth of nature as 
^ inadequate to the aspirations of the heart, foreign 
to the modern conscience, and stale to our new 
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interest in the action of the moral imagination. 
And if we feel this, and are apt to learn, there is 
much to be taught us about the Christ of God even 
by the Godless Christ pourtrayed in Parsifal by a 
master of the modern mind so masterly as Wagner. 
But the artist's treatment of the Christian ideas 
is best exhibited, not by analysis of his system, 
but by a method more akin to his own. One of 
the most striking features of his genius was the 
triumphant way in which, starting from an ideal 
position, he was able, with the true creator's power, 
to embody it in living action and breathing per- 
sonalities. His characters are incarnations, they 
are not simply prophets, or apostles of his ideas. 
They do not preach their truth as if they were in a 
religious novel ; they embody and show it forth. 
It was his object to show the idea of Redemption 
as flowing from the deepest need of the truly human 
heart. He treats the old legends so as to present 
*'the fair humanities of old religion" converted, if 
not to the Christian creed, at least to the Christian 
spirit and the Christian ideas. It will do him most 
justice, therefore, if we allow the drama itself to 
unfold to us his thought and world. There are in 
it shocks to our national religious associations and 
our feeling of religious decorum which are to be got 
over only by the irresistible effect produced by 
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the complete representation. By the performance 
of Parsifal the soul is raised so far above its 
habitual level that every valley is exalted, every 
stumbling-block is submerged, violence is no more 
heard in its borders, no demand seems extreme, and 
no suggestion unholy. No mere exposition of the 
poem, such as alone is possible here, can expect to 
destroy the nervousness with which many hear of 
the Eucharistic feast on the stage, the studied 
resemblance in the Parsifal of the last act to the 
traditional appearance of Christ, or the washing of 
his feet by Kundry and the drying of them with her 
hair. One can only say, at any risk of censure or 
ridicule, that the complete experience quite banishes 
the fears of a partial, and that it is only in one's 
study beforehand, it is certainly not in the temple- 
theatre at Bayreuth that the peril of irreverence can 
be felt. Those even who have gone there prepared 
to scoff have remained disposed, at least, to pray. 
\ We could suggest no surer means of provoking a 
I distaste for the, theatre in general, with the dreary 
I ordinariness of its level of life, than the spectacle of 
\Parsifal on the Bayreuth stage. But if exposition 
cannot do what representation can, it at least does 
more justice to a genius like Wagner's than any 
mere analysis. • 
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II. 



THE Grail, in Lohengrin^ is surrounded by a 
glamour of knighthood and a haze of mystic 
heroism. Here, in Parsifal, it is the centre of 
a solemn mystery of faith and love. In Lohengrin 
we are only told of the dim stronghold from which 
the knights issued on service of the wronged and 
oppressed. But here, in Parsifaly we are taken 
behind the heroism to that which inspires it. We 
are plunged in the inmost life of those souls whose 
heroism was but its outward form. We are admitted 
to the household and hearth of faith. The noble 
castle of Montsalvat is situated in the almost 
inaccessible depths of the mountains of Northern 
and Gothic Spain. The dim, strait path to it only 
a destined knight can find and tread. It is the 
sanctuary of two priceless treasures — the Grail or 
cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper, and 
subsequently employed to receive the blood flowing 
from His pierced side ; and the holy spear (symbol 
of the stinging world) that had inflicted the wound. 
A vision of angels had brought them to the old 
King Titurel one blessed night, and it was for their 
safe keeping and reverential worship that he had 
built these towers and gorgeous halls. At the date 
of opening, only one of the treasures is there, and 
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a dreadful sin and grief broods over the holy home. 
The spear has been lost, and lost thus. Titurel had 
passed by excessive age into a death-trance, and 
now lies in a dreamy tomb beneath the shrine of 
the Grail. The reigning king, Amfortas, is his 
son, and the sin is his. On the borders of the 
Grail territory lives a magician, Klingsor, the 
representative of paganism. He had long ago been 
refused membership of the holy brotherhood, and 
had betaken himself for revenge to devilish help, 
and built a castle as close to Montsalvat as he 
could. He surrounded it with a garden of delights, 
stocked with women of diabolic beauty, who from 
time to time ensnared and ruined one and another 
of the younger knights. Amfortas had resolved to 
tolerate this danger no more, and from his mystic 
burg rode forth over-confident against the magic 
stronghold, armed, not with a holy heart, but only 
with the sacred spear. Alas ! he was met by the 
loveliest and mightiest fiend of all the fatal garden 
of girls. The spell fell on him, he sank into her 
arms, and the spear dropped from his hand to be 
seized on the instant by Klingsor, who was waiting 
in ambush the success of his infernal plot. Inflicting 
a malicious wound on the King's side, Klingsor 
vanished with his prey. The King's retinue rushed 
in at his harrowing cry, but too late to do more 
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than carry him off, protected by their shields from 
the weapons of Klingsor's host of apostate knights. 
The spear at the opening of the play is in Klingsor's 
hands. It gives him renewed power against the 
good, and he is sanguine that the Grail itself with 
its sanctuary will now soon fall into his hands. 
Meantime the King's wound is incurable by any- 
thing except a touch of the spear that had smitten 
him (una eademque manus vulnus opemque tulit), 
and his bodily pain is but a type of his spiritual 
agony and fever of remorse. His cry is the cry of 
V Humanity, his wound is the sting of its perennial 
sin, and the spear is the world-power so potent to 
<:urse or to bless, according to him who wields it. 

In Wagner's manner, this preliminary history is 
narrated by Gurnemanz, the chief of the knights, 
shortly after the play begins. 

The lights in the theatre go gently down, a deep 
hush falls on the house, the strings wail out the 
exquisitely sweet and pathetic bars that open the 
overture, and before a few minutes are over we are 
caught up in the spirit to a new world of mystic 
sorrow, passion, and faith. This overture is a great 
symphony. There are movements in it that thrill 
strings in our soul rarely touched by any art, and 
not touched often in the emotional experience even 
of the very good. The awful, tender, triumphant 
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woe of saviour-souls pierced by the spear of the 
world's passion and the world's sin — the crucifixion 
of a Christ, prolonged and renewed in the hearts of 
sinful men — the shadow spread upon faithful hearts 
the world over by one man's disobedience — the grief 
and the glory of a whole redeemed world — these 
things vibrate, sob, and triumph round us in this 
unearthly realm. 

For a* the bluid that^s shed upon earth 
Rins through the streams o* that countrie. 

The curtain rises on a lovely scene. The centre 
of the stage is a piece of rocky floor in the midst of 
a shady wood, dim but not gloomy. It is in the 
precincts of Montsalvat. To the left mounts the 
path to the Castle ; to. the right it sinks towards a 
lake which is sparkling in the rear. Day is breaking. 
The chief knight, Gurnemanz, a vigorous, iron-grey 
figure, is asleep with two youthful squires. The 
motive of the Grail suddenly sounds out on trumpets 
from the unseen castle, and the men awake and 
kneel in silent prayer. At its close two heralds 
appear, and announce the approach of the royal 
litter carrying the sick King to his bath in the holy 
lake. A new medicine he had tried has been 
fruitless. " Fools," says Gurnemanz : 

** Fools we were to hope for easement 
Where a cure alone can ease." 
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The words are accompanied by what may be 
called the Messianic-motive or the promise of a 
saviour. The cure, we are 'musically informed, is 
on the way in the saviour who is commissioned to 
redeem. 

At this moment the squires catch sight of a wild 
female figure coming towards them on horseback, 
they can hardly say whether on earth or air. It is 
Kundry. Let her be marked well — ^a strange being, 
half light, half darkness, serving sometimes the 
Grail, sometimes Klingsor, the victim of a terrible 
magic power which binds her if it cannot hold her, 
the home of a legion of devils, torn between good 
instincts and evil bondage, with an alternate 
passion for redemption and destruction, the type of 
woman-kind at its worst and its best, as Amfortas 
is the type of sin-torn man. The history of 
Kundry's redemption, the stormy process of her 
soul's development and deliverance is one whole 
side and sex of universal history, and is something 
^not excelled in any literature. Kundry, dismount- 
ing, hurries forward, wild in mien and clothing. 
She is girdled high on the waist with serpent skins. 
Her long black hair hangs matted about her tawny 
face. Her piercing dark eyes can blaze like coals, 
but are mostly fixed and dull. It is her mood of 
service now. She runs up to Gumemanz with a 
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small flask, which she has brought from Arabia, 
with a balsam for the king. She is tired and sullen, 
will answer no questions, and flings herself impetu- 
ously on the ground. At this moment the King 
enters, groaning, on the litter, which is accordingly 
set down for his ease. The music here has a hint of 
the Eucharistic-motive blending with the notes of 
the king's pain, whereby the sorrow of the saviour is 
placed in hopeful conjunction with the woe of 
human sin. The glory of the dawn overpowers 
for a little Amfortas' misery, and soothes him after 
a wretched night. The radiance of the woodland 
morning is expressed by the orchestra in a move- 
ment of extreme beauty, blended of peaceful 
floating airs, the grace of waving trees, and all 
the colours of dewy flowers. Conversing with 
Gumemanz, Amfortas, in the failure of all 
medicine for his diseased mind, falls back for 
comfort upon an old word of gospel promise and 
Messianic hope. For once, since his sin, in the 
fever of his agony and the fervour of prayer, he 
lay prostrate before the half-harried shrine, and 
implored some sign of a deliverance to come, when 
suddenly a holy glow was shed from the Grail, a 
blessed vision stood before him, and the clear words 
came to him thus : — 
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Through Pity wise 

The sinless Fool — r 
Wait, I have chosen Him 

For my tool. 

This is the promise of the saviour. As a musical 
motive it is one of the most conspicuous in the 
work. We mark here too a first trace of the ethics 
of Schopenhauer — pity as the spring of moral ex- 
cellence and saving power, or a morality based on 
compassion. And it will be part of our business to 
observe how, when the destined saviour appears, his 

' education for his final work is the education of this 
virtue. His wisdom comes by the deepening of his 
power of sympathy with sin and sorrow. Wagner, 
like Schopenhauer, was in strong revolt against the 
heartless wisdom which flows from mere outward 
observation, and which has received so undue a 
consecration in the joint worship of science and 

^ success. " We wors hip action," he says in a prose 



tract, " and sing our peans to the most universal 
conqueror, but we will hear nothing of the sorrows 
of Humanity. But with the Redeemer in our hearts 
we feel that it is not their actions, but their sorrows 
that bring near us the men of the past, and make 
them worthy of our remembrance. Our sympathy 
belongs then to the vanquished, not to the victorious 
hero. Whatever our own peace of conscience may 
be, everywhere and always (from the giant forces 
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of Nature to the worm of the dust) we must come 
to feel the awful* tragedy involved in the existence 
of this world, and daily we shall have to turn our 
gaze as a last sublime refuge to the Redeemer on 
the Cross." 

The Cross, and no self-satisfied goodness, as the 
ground and measure and hope of the world ! 
There is something far from foreign to the Chris- 
tian ear in that Nor is it strange to us to be told 
that the world's Christ is the world's fool, or the 
world's wisdom folly at the last for the ends that 
are best. 

Upon this promise the King falls back, as a 
despairing Psalmist of old retired upon the Messianic 
hope, as weary mankind, racked with evil, falls help- 
less back on the Word of God. But Gurnemanz, who 
is a " plain man," is a little sceptical about visions 
and their promise, and he invites the King to be 
practical, and try the flask that Kundry has brought. 
Amfortas recognises her as the serviceable maid 
who had before now been of use to the fraternity of 
the Grail, but as nothing more. It is otherwise with 
Kundry. His thanks deepen the restlessness with 
which the sight of Amfortas had affected her. She 
repudiates them with something like horror. She is 
so full of self-hate and self-contempt that she will 
not bear to be told she is of service to any. *' I 
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never do good — I want to be let alone." But there 
is a more specific ground for her horror at the 
thanks of Amfortas, and one known to her alone. 
Kundry in one of her seasons of possession had 
been the agent used by Klingsor to seduce the spear 
from the King. 

The King drinks the potion and is borne along 
to his bath in the lake, leaving Gurnemanz, the 
sq^ires, and Kundry behind. These squires feel 
an inexplicable aversion and suspicion towards 
Kundry, who meets it with anything but concilia- 
tion. . Her part is taken against their taunts and 
charges by Gurnemanz, who points out that she 
cannot be so bad, seeing that she is ready enough 
to serve the brotherhood. They reply with the 
awkward suggestion that she might be sent after 
the lost spear. This leads to the whole narration 
by Gurnemanz of the story with which we began ; 
the tale being accompanied by considerable agita- 
tion on the part of Kundry, who still lies prone on 
the bank where she had thrown herself, with her 
head buried in the moss, or occasionally propped 
surlily on her elbows. 

Just as Gurnemanz has told the story of the 
King's vision and the words of promise, a breath 
of the swan-motive in Lohengrin is heard from 
the orchestra, followed by a sudden uproar in the 
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direction of the lake. A wild swan flutters across 
the scene, falls, struggles, and dies. The stage is 
quickly filled with an angry crowd, some of whom 
pick up the bird and bring it gently forward, while 
others drag in a handsome youth who is half dazed 
by the commotion. The orchestra tells us by his 
appropriate motive that this is Parsifal. The 
swan had been sailing about the lake to the delight 
of the King, who deemed it a good omen, when 
it was suddenly pierced by an arrow which it 
was easy to identify as one of those in the 
quiver of the simple and seemly youth. "Shot 
it?" Yes, he had shot it. He "shoots any- 
thing on the wing." Gurnemanz then takes 
him in hand, and administers a touching and 
effective rebuke. He dwells on the sanctity of the 
animals in that holy region, and enlarges on the 
pathos of the beautiful creature thus robbed of life, 
and the wanton destructiveness that could bring 
such a cruel thing to pass. Parsifal meanwhile 
becomes a little ashamed of himself, and as the 
reproaches of Gurnemanz work upon his guile- 
less heart, he becomes quite overwhelmed, snaps 
his bow in two and, pleading ignorance, flings 
his quiver away. 

We note here, first, that reverence for life which 
IS so prominent in both ancient Buddhism and its 
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modem and occidental form of Pessimism. Wagner's 
own fondness for animals was very great, and he 
was theoretically, at least, a vegetarian. One aspect 
of his fascination by the Eucharist was the fact 
that it seemed to him the consecration of such a 
vegetable diet as, if it were more common, would 
much reduce the suffering, to say nothing of the 
sin of men. And we remark, secondly, that 
this is the first lesson Parsifal receives in that 
discipline of pity which is to lift him out of the 
natural into the spiritual man. Parsifal in this stage 
is the natural man at his best and noblest, the finest 
image of the earthly, but innocent only, hardly 
pure, for he has not yet known good by evil, and 
his health and childish thoughtlessness have pre- 
cluded much knowledge of pain. He represents 
the ideal childhood of the race. And we cannot 
help the suggestion and comparison of the like 
incident in the " Ancient Mariner," and its moral 
uses there. 

Interrogated about himself, Parsifal seems 
fool enough. He knows nothing of his father, 
of who sent him that way, of his home, or of 
his name. We recall King Arthur, in "The 
Idylls ":— 

His coming and his going no man knows, 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 
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He only remembers he had a mother — Herzeleide 
(Heartache, another eloquent Schopenhauerism) — 
and that they lived a roaming life by forest 
and field. Gurnemanz recognizes a nobility about 
the youth, and feels an attraction to him of 
which he is but half aware, when Kundry, who 
has been eyeing Parsifal with prophetic aversion, 
interposes sharply with a contemptuous narrative of 
several other facts which, in her eccentric wanderings, 
she- had gathered about him. His father had 
fallen in battle, and to preserve him from a like 
end his " fool of a mother " had reared him in the 
wilderness away from men. This jogs Parsifal's 
own memory or his attention, and he recalls how he 
followed a passing troop of dazzling knights away 
across the world, without being able to overtake 
them, and without a thought of the mother 
he had so gaily left behind. Kundry knows still 
more, and she throws him into a state of frightful 
excitement by the news that his mother is dead, 
that she died of a broken heart caused by his 
desertion, and that she saw her die. He springs 
passionately at Kundry's throat, and her life is only 
saved by the interference of Gurnemanz, who has 
again to censure the reckless violence of this 
fine savage. From violence Parsifal subsides into 
a fit of stunned abstraction, and then into trembling. 
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His second lesson in Pity is being read to him, and 
this time with an added bitterness of remorse for 
what his thoughtlessness had done to the one being 
he so unconsciously loved. Pain is opening up life 
to him, and kindling manhood as no happiness 
could. He has not sinned, wittingly at least, yet 
how he suffers ! He is on the point of fainting 
when he is caught by Gurnemanz, while Kundry, 
womanlike, forgetting her assault, hurries to the 
spring and brings water to sprinkle his face. 
She quickly subsides, however, into her sullen 
self-contempt when the knight praises her for 
thus overcoming evil with good. She will 
not be called good — "I never do good; I 
would only be at rest," she fretfully cries. She 
retires morosely and slowly behind the two other 
figures, and is slipping away into the bush. But 
watch her — something is coming over her, and she 
knows what it is but too well. Most piteous is her 
deep shuddering cry for rest, rest, sleep, sleep — if 
she could but for ever sleep. Her hour is come, 
and the ppwer of darkness. The devil is 
waking within her better self A redeemer has 
dawned in Parsifal, and she is required by the evil 
spirit whose business it is to ruin by hellish love 
the apostles of the heavenly. She utters a dull cry. 
She shivers. Her arms fall, her head sinks, and she 
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staggers a few steps on. "Powerless struggle! The 
time has come ! — sleep — sleep — I mustr She slips 
to the ground behind a bush, and vanishes from the 
rest of the act. It is most touching to see this 
strange, and far from heartless being, just as her 
womanliness asserts itself through all her sin, seized 
by a power of wickedness she has lost power to 
resist, and dragged into hell with her hand upon 
the very latch of heaven. But sinful woman is 
neither utterly feeble nor utterly bad. And to a 
heart " in which the Redeemer dwells," there is, 
beyond her wicked witchery, another and tenderer 
spell, not unholy, round the great world-Magdalen 
who has shared and borne the sins of so many 
an age — and borne them in sad disproportion to 
her share. 

Gurnemanz has been too much occupied with 
Parsifal to pay attention to the behaviour of Kundry, 
usually strange. He is more and more interested 
in the youth. He feels that Parsifal has no 
common origin, and may have no common destiny. 
The promise of the " guileless fool " haunts even his 
sceptical ears. (Your " plain man " is always 
sceptical at bottom.) It occurs to him. that he will 
put the boy to a great test. He will bring him as a 
spectator to the great divine event now impending,, 
to the solemn ceremony and sacrament of the Grail 
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in Montsalvat. "What is the Grail?" says Parsifal 

** That," replies Gurnemanz, " is not to be told. If 

thou art elect for its service thou shalt not fail to 

know. I think I have read thee aright. To this 

Grail there is no earthly path, and none can . 

go to it but those whom itself leads." We J 

are instantly made to feel that we are on [ 

the threshold of a mystic land, at the portals 

of the spiritual We enter a region where 

progress is not by speed of foot, and things are 

heard by no hearing of the ear, where our questions 

about "Where" and "When" are answered by a 

blessed and timeless smile. "For," says Wagner, in a 

prose work, quoting from Schopenhauer, "Peace, 

rest, and blessedness dwell only there where there is 

neither 'Where' nor *When/" Time, as in the 

Apocalypse, is no longer, and space is no more. 

Each of the two men puts an arm round the other. 

Yes, they feel the Grail wills that this new soul 

approach it. They begin to step gently out in the 

direction of the Burg. And at the moment, by a 

singular panoramic stage effect, the scenery 

begins to move. The world and its fashion 

passes away. " I scarcely step, and yet I seem so 

far," says the astonished Parsifal. "Thou seest, my 

son," replies Gurnemanz, with grave affection, 

" time turns here to space." Slowly, from right to 
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left, as the light fades into almost entire darkness, 
the wood moves away ; a door opens in the rock 
and receives the pilgrims from our sight ; we catch 
glimpses of them faintly among ascending corridors 
hewn in the gaunt rock ; antres vast and magical 
pillars glide by, their outline hardly seen ; the 
darkness deepens ; the situation is most solemn. 
It is a transformation scene, only in spirit-land 
instead of fairy-land. But it is in the musical 
commentary that we must seek the complete effect. 
The scene is accompanied by what is known as the 
VerwandlungS'Musik. It is a procession through a 
region weird and wild, dark and difficult, full of risk, 
bewilderment, labour, and pain, as if it were the 
world stumbling out of the dark unconscious into 
the tragic sorrow of divine life and thought. The 
music moves in painful dissonance up and down, as 
if following the steps of a soul bemazed among the 
ragged rocks, and dumbfoundered in the crisis 
of a new birth in a sinful world. Even this 
holy land has a curse on it and woe. The 
dark shadow of the King's sin, and the echo 
of his pain fall upon the precincts of his house. 
It is toilsome enough for any soul to rise to 
its spiritual life, and we agonise at that strait gate. 
But for Parsifal the darkness, labour, and pain 
around the shrine are deepened by the sin that has 
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defiled its holiness, and filled its air with moral 
bewilderment and royal woe. 

At last the great bells of Montsalvat are heard 
pealing in majestic music from afar. Nearer and 
nearer they come, and long-drawn trumpet notes 
float in with the Eucharist strain. A lofty and 
vaulted hall glimmers through the dark. The light 
slowly rises, and its beauty is gently revealed. 
Noble pillars and arches carry the octagonal walls 
up into a lofty dome, from which alone the light 
streams down amid waves of waxing music. In 
the centre is a vailed shrine, and round it two long, 
semicircular tables, covered with white, and set out 
with chalices. Parsifal and Gurnemanz emerge on 
this scene at the side, and there remain. At the 
rear on each hand a door opens, and from the right 
the Knights of the Grail enter in long and stately 
procession, with a peculiar, solemn step. Amid the 
music of noble hymns of grief and faith, slowly they 
file round and arrange themselves at. the board. 
For his grand faith-motive here Wagner utilises a^^Y 
German chorale. The bells swell, the Grail-motive 
rings out, the Saviour's sorrow blends with the 
strain of Amfortas* woe, the music seems to rise 
into the dome, the orchestra ceases, and boys* 
voices alone from a height unseen echo the sweetly 
solemn woyds of faith and invitation, "Take, eat." A 
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few beautifully-managed bars of the faith-motive are 
made to suggest the sweep and beat of wings, ^s if 
the Holy Ghost descended, like a dove, unseen, to 
fill the house where they are sitting. From the left 
door in the rear now enters the litter of the sick 
King, followed by a band of beautiful boys bearing 
the covered treasure of the Grail, which is 
reverently set upon the central shrine, while 
the King is deposited on a couch behind. It 
IS his function to uncover the Grail and dispense 
the sacred elements for the spiritual refreshment of 
the fraternity. There is a long pause and silence, 
broken at last by the weird voice of the trance-laid 
Titurel- from beneath the shrine, like a word from 
the grave, an impulse from his past, or the voice of 
•the hereditary conscience, calling on Amfortas to 
proceed to his office. The miserable man shrinks, 
and the voice calls him again. Again he shrinks and 
refuses the task. Why? The significant Kundry- 
motive sounds from the orchestra to tell us, while the 
King gives vent to the passionate agony of the defiled 
priest who, with hands unclean and shattered heart, 
must dispense the peace, the purity, and the healing 
of the world. The tragic power of this character is 
overwhelming. And what an old story it is. Es 
ist eine alte Geschichte dock bleibt sie iminer iieiu 
"What is the pain of a wound," he criey; "what is 
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the torrent of remorse, compared to the hell of 
being cursed to this office ? I, the sole sinner, am 
the sole intercessor here, and the sole dispenser of 
the spirit's blessing and the holiness of the cross. 
Is there any woe like the abuse of grace ? I long 
unutterably for that consolation from which I yet 
shrink with horror unspeakable.* In my heart 
wells up the holy blood of life, and I am pierced 
with the pain of the blessedest joy. Then to meet 
that surges again the blood of passion, the concu- 
piscence of sin. [Here sounds the Kundry-motive.] 
And in the clash of these currents I am ground to 
dust. The blood flows from my wound. Ah! how 
unlike the redeeming blood that flowed from His ! 
From the spring of desire flows the hot and bloody 
stream of sin. [Mark here the influence of a 

* We remember Newman's lines in the " Dream of Geronlius " — 

It is the face of the Incarnate God 

Shall smite thee with that keen and subtle pain ; 

And yet the memory which it leaves will be 

A sovereign febrifuge to heal the wound ; v j 

And yet withal it will the wound provoke, 

And aggravate and widen it the more. 

Then wilt thou feel that thou hast sinned ^ 

As never thou didst feel ; and wilt desire 
To slink away, and hide thee from His sight ; 
And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 
Within the beauty of His countenance. 
And these two pains, so counter and so keen, — 
The longing for Him when thou seest Him not ; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him, — 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory. 
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Buddhistic Pessimism.] Mercy! Mercy! Thou all- 
merciful ! for no penitence can lay my pangs." In 
the orchestra the motive of the magician swallows 
up the Grail-motive, and the laughter of the be- 
witched and evil Kundry is heard between as the 
King sinks fainting on his couch. 

From the dome the Messianic promise is imme- 
diately sung by the voices of the boys, and the 
knights take up the comfort of the hope. Titurel again 
calls. The boys as angels echo the divine invita- 
tion, "Take, eat." Amfortas slowly rises, and bends 
in rapt devotion over the Grail, which the attendant 
pages have uncovered. A gloom fills the hall, and 
then a blinding light falls from above on the Grail, 
which begins to glow in a dark and deepening red. 
Amfortas, with ecstatic face, raises it in his hands, 
and waves it solemnly to and fro. All have fallen 
on their knees and adore. Presently the light fades 
from the Grail, the gloom from the hall. The 
chalices are filled with wine by the pages, and bread 
set beside each, after which all sit down to the holy 
meal amid hymns renewed and jubilant bells. 

Where, meanwhile, are Gurnemanz and Parsifal ? 
Gurnemanz, at the beginning of the ceremony, had 
left the youth at the side, and taken his place at the 
head of the knights. Parsifal stands with his back 
to the audience, an amazed spectator of the whole 
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scene. Though he does not speak a word, and 
nothing but his back is seen, he attracts nearly as 
much of our attention as the great spectacle itself. 
It is an utter and rivetting mystery to him. It 
holds him, but it awakens little or nothing in kind. i 

He is not yet capable of spiritual understanding. 
Only once he seems much agitated, and clutches at 
his heart. His natural sympathy is called forth by 
the evident suffering of Amfortas in his terrible 
conflict of passion and faith; As the knights sit 
down to the meal Gurnemanz beckons him to come 
and partake, but he makes no response. He only 
feels an impulse, too vague to follow, to do some- 
thing to rescue the sufferer from his invisible foe. 
A chivalrous compassion urges him, but utter 
bewilderment holds him. He is fixed, dumb, over- 
whelmed ; impressed, but unintelligent The rock 
has been struck, but only stunned ; the water does 
not yet flow ; though deep below his consciousness 
hidden channels have been dimly stirred, and in the 
darkness a something moved and crept at the sight 
of sin and the suggestion of salvation. This is i 

Parsifal's third lesson of pity. 

At the close of the meal the knights embrace, 
and retire in the same grave fashion as they came. 
The King and the Grail are removed amid the 
echoes of stately faith and joy. Gurnemanz, impa- 
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tient and angry, advancing to Parsifal, asks if he 
knows what he has seen. Parsifal, still grasping at 
his heart, cannot utter a word, only shakes his head. 
His motive as saviour palpitates in the orchestra, as 
if to indicate that the reply was not completely true, 
and that the redeemer had just quickened within 
the natural man. But Gurnemanz loses all patience. 
He is one of those robust Christians whose insight 
bears no proportion to their loyalty, and who make 
the most lamentable mistakes in spiritual judgment. 
His disappointment is very great. '* A fool is just 
what thou art. Out with thee. Leave swans alone, 
and, gooseherd, look for geese." And he bundles 
him out at a small door. The moment he is gone, 
Gurnemanz is arrested by the Messiah strain of 
the Sinless Fool, which peals from the dome above. 
He wanders reflectively after the royal train ; and 
the curtain falls on the first act. 



HI. 



WE are cast in the second act from heaven to 
hell. From the hall and sanctuary of the 
Grail we arc transferred to the magic hold 
of Klingsor and its devilry. The overture is a piece of 
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fearsomework. TheharshandunholyKlingsor-motive 
IS in full blast, mingled with the strain of the misery 
of Amfortas, which together represent the captive 
agony of the human soul to the spell of evil. Again 
and again sounds the dreadful laugh of Kundry 
in the full frenzy of her demoniacal possession, 
and inspired with the hellish jubilance of despair 
over the ruin and mockery of all things good and 
pure. As the Klingsor -motive rushes down three 
octaves of hell-harrowing incantation, the curtain 
rises, and displays the magician in a chamber within 
his castle tower gazing intently into a mirror amid 
the apparatus of necromantic art. He knows the 
hour has come when he must win or lose all. He 
knows the spiritual mission of Parsifal far better 
than Parsifal himself. Every resource must be 
strained to ruin this saviour. He must be plied 
with temptations almost superhuman. Sense must 
be rallied against soul. His noblest instincts must 
be seized, turned, and made to rend him. He is 
not like the larger-minded Jesus to be exposed to 
the temptations of empire. He has no social or 
political instincts in the tissue of his natural soul. 
But all the curses that lie possible in woman's love» 
as mother or other, must be conjured upon him, 
and he must be beset with all the perils incident 
to a soul naturally religious. Klingsor has seen 
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Parsifars expulsion by Gurnemanz with that 
keenness of eye in which the devil often excela 
the church. Wandering an outcast from the 
house of God, the youth (as so often) is drawn 
to the temple of Satan, and now Klingsor by 
his magic mirror sees him approach in the high 
spirits of his still unconquered naivM. The wizard 
sets to work. He rises, goes to the edge of an 
abyss which opens in the floor, lights some charm 
which covers the pit with livid smoke, returns to 
his seat, and calls with mysterious gestures toward 
the abyss. It is Kundry, whom we have already 
seen overpowered by his arts, it is Kundry that he 
will force to his presence and purpose — Kundry, 
the perennial principle of deadly, worldly woman- 
kind — Kundry, who once as Herodias, had laughed 
at Christ stumbling under his cross, and had ever 
since been haunted by his look, cursed with hellish 
laughter, incapable of tears, and driven by the curse 
anew to evil every time she seeks to turn to good. 
She figures among the Scandinavian Walkyries 
as Gundryggja ; she is the nameless with many 
names, " the primeval she-devil, the Rose of Hel l." 
It is this Kundry the magician conjures to his 
sight and help. No less a devil's angel can cope 
with the coming angel of light. Amid the blue 
smoke the veiled figure of Kundry rises, magni* 
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ficently clad. Slowly, most reluctantly, she emerges 
from the abyss, for she is not yet wholly under the 
spell. The instinct to save is still feebly struggling 
with the passion to destroy. She is not half awake, 
and her moans have a horror of spiritual desolation 
in them which we carry long in our ears. They 
become, shortly, howls from the very soul of dam- 
nation, and then die into a whisper of impotence. 
KHngsor deepens her agony by taunting her with 
being ready and on the spot as another victim 
draws near. She writhes under the curse, she defies 
her master, she declares he cannot hold her. No, 
he replies, but he can bind her so long as to use 
her. And the power he has over her is because he 
is invincible to her witchery of beauty. He is so 
heartless, so purely devilish, so full of the arid fury 
of evil and enthusiasm of inhumanity, that she 
cannot tempt him. " Yes ! " he says ; " and he who 
frees thee must withstand thee, too." Whoever 
should resist her, not by insensibility to love, but 
by a diviner love with the power to renounce, the 
^ame should redeem her. Resisted from below, she 
was conquered and bound ; resisted from above, she 
was conquered and redeemed. ** Try the youth who 
is coming," says Klingsor with a sneer, and a covert 
allusion to Amfortas. And the poor sorceress wails 
again to think that the very King had proved 
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himself as weak as all the rest, and become involved 
in the curse which anointed her to destroy. Her 
reiterated passion for salvation on the very brink 
and mission of damnation is a most touching thing. 
Parsifal by this time is in the precincts of the 
castle, laying about him at the apostate knights 
in Klingsor's service, who resent his intrusion. 
The magician himself has mounted the battlements, 
where he can look down on the fray outside 
and on Kundry within. He gleefully describes the 
scrimmage to her, while she is slowly mastered 
by the continued working of his spell. Her devilish 
laugh becomes more frequent, and her wail of regret 
dies away. Finally, she vanishes downwards with 
another howl, and tower and wizard sink slowly 
through the ground, while a gorgeous scene rises 
in their place. We gaze on a garden of the hugest 
and most garish flowers, in the gaudy glory of luscious 
colour and golden light. On the wall far in the rear 
stands Parsifal, his powerful frame as simply clad as 
we saw him last, and looking down upon the scene 
after his tussle in vigorous and childlike delight 
Girls troop in, artfully dressed like huge flowers, 
in a state of the utmost commotion at the loss 
or wounds of their knights during the fray. At 
the sight of him they are terrified, but he soon 
reassures them, and steps down among them — ^a 
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looks shyly in the direction of the voice. The 
bushes part and reveal, reclining on a couch of 
flowers, a woman of the sweetest and most royal 
beauty. It is Kundry — metamorphosed, resplen- 
dent, on the very crest of her demoniac inspiration^ 
clean forgetful of her serving hour and her better 
dream. We have seen her in her misery and 
collapse. It is now her hour of Satanic glory and 
fatal glow. This is Kundry, the seductress ; woman, 
the deadly, the " sweet and bitter in a breath," das 
eivig Weibliche^ on its fatal side. What is from this 
point to be marked is the masterly psychology 
of passion with which the artist following her 
regeneration makes her pass from the devil to the 
true woman, and from that to the woman forgiven, 
redeemed, and sainted. Love unholy and pitiless 
passes into a passion womanly and humane. But 
that is not enough. It does not go beyond a 
transfigured egotism. It must go on and develop 
into the selfless passion of renouncing and atoning 
servitude which is the heaven of the soul. Kundry is 
redeemed, but by a way she knew not, to a heaven 
she never sought — nay, which she resents and resists 
as keenly as ever she craved salvation. Indeed, it 
might be urged as a blemish in the play that we are 
more seized, held, and melted by Kundry than even 
by Parsifal, by the redeemed than by the redeemer. 
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They enter speech. She tells him the meaning' 
of his name, Parsifal, "the guileless fool." This is 
but a symbolic way of describing how woman 
reveals to him his true self, manhood, and niission. 
With winsome sweetness she tells him the story of 
his mother and her death, and simulates a sym- 
pathy which draws him nearer and nearer her feet. 
A soul like his can be tempted only by good, 
assailed only through its nobility, and ruined by its 
best affections. Kundry knows her bu3iness with 
great hearts. The sorrow of Herzeleide, which 
comes floating up from the orchestra, breathes 
through the artful tale. Made for the schooling of 
pity, Parsifal is beside himself with grief, but it 
is a grief in which compassion is blended with 
remorse. A destined saviour cannot be taught by 
pity alone. He must conquer in a more moral 
conflict, a conflict with guilt ; and to redeem from 
sorrow, more than sorrow must be overcome. In 
a passion of self-reproach Parsifal, who has been 
gradually and unconsciously approaching Kundry^ 
at length falls with a torrent of self-accusation at 
her feet. The charm works well. Kundry bends 
over him full of the sweetest sympathy, caresses 
his brow, and puts her arm around his neck. But 
Parsifal can only bewail his error and his mother. 
Kundry takes another step and a most careful one — 
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never leaving the foothold she has won in Parsifars 
•filial love. " Penitence is atonement enough," she 
plausibly says. " There is a passionate love which 
thy mother poured on thy father. It is not with- 
held from thee. Nay, it is her blessing left to thee, 
and I am its executor — 

Take her legacy of bliss, 

Take it now in love's — first — kiss. 

She stoops over his face and fixes a long kiss upon 
his lips. 

One tense moment for the poison to work, and 
then Parsifal springs to his feet, and rushes from 
her with every sign of extreme horror. His whole 
demeanour is changed. In frightful agitation he 
grasps at his heart as if he would pluck out a raging 
pain. At last he has waked to moral consciousness. 
Love — woman — has called consciousness into life. 
He has found himself. A perfect insurrection riots 
in his soul. The slow and gentle discipline of 
sentiment is over. He is taken from Pity's school 
by a more imperious teacher sent from Heaven. 
He wakes to the first consciousness that upon him 
is laid a mission which is passing the love of 
woman, and which is not to enjoy, but to sorrow, 
atone, and redeem. We hear the motive of the 
saviour's grief mingled with the woe of Amfortas, 
and the Kundry motive struggling with both. The 
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fountains of Parsifal's great deep are broken up. 
The waters that darkly crept at the foundations of 
his soul as he gazed smitten but only stunned 
upon the agony of Amfortas, now burst to the 
light. Vision streams upon him of the meaning of 
moral pain and spiritual saving woe. The first 
word he utters is "Amfortas." It is a lost soul, and 
a soul lost thus, that is his first thought under his 
first kiss. Sin has touched him, and the wound 
that burned in the heart of the king now bums 
sympathetically in his own. The world's sin and 
sorrow is becoming, by the very power of his purity, 
his own. Clear vision he has none, but the ache, 
terror, and spell of the new life, which is divine 
death, wrestle in his soul. But alas ! what wakes 
his soul wakes also his heart. The springs of his 
own natural passion are unloosed. The passion to 
.redeem has to push its way through a boiling flood 
of earthly desire, roused and released. " This is no 
wound like the wound I saw bleed. It is my 
heart's heart that bums. This terrible craving! 
This thirst that coerces my every sense ! This 
torment of. panting, longing love.'* It is Wagner's, 
-^--^ is Europe's, fierce conflict of sense and soul. 
I Then his voice sinks stricken and low. He is 
back in spirit in the hall of the Grail. The 
scene, till now a memory, becomes a presence. 
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The Grail music, from below, interprets his mood 
to us. He sees again the rapt gaze fixed on the 
chalice, and the holy blood aglow. Its meaning 
opens to him. Reminiscence grows Revelation. 
The spirit is bringing things to his remembrance. 
The joy of Redemption he perceives trembling 
soft and divine in every soul. In his own heart 
only the ache will not yield. There rings in his 
ears (as on ours rom the orchestra) the strain of 
the Saviour's wail over the defiled sanctuary, " Save 
me from guilty hands." Now we get a clearer 
glimpse of what passed dimly in his heart as he 
stood and gazed on the miserable king. He felt a 
vague motion, which he did not then realise as a 
divine call, to deliver the brotherhood from their 
load and curse. Now he scourges himself because 
he did not follow the instinct up, but fled like a fool 
back to the life of a child. He falls on his knees 
crying to the Saviour for forgiveness. 

And Kundry? Kundry rises with Parsifal to 
the situation. As his agitation rages, she gazes 
on him amazed and terrified. Quickly, and too 
truly she knows she has lost him. Yes, she has 
lost him as a victim, but may she not gain him 
in a better way ? A wild new hope is born in her. 
The seductress is foiled, but the woman dawns. 
She has met one who can resist her from above. 
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not as Klingsor, from beneath. Surely, then, her 
xedemption draws nigh. The desire to ruin gives 
way to the passion to win. She is no more the 
wizard's tool. She is again the woman waiting 
to be saved, and now with salvation for not only 
a longing but a hope. She enters on her second 
stage as she feels for Parsifal a love none had 
ever inspired her with before. It is the story 
of Traviata, but how noble, how divine in its 
Teutonic, as compared with its Romance treat- 

I ment The whole width of the moral world lies 
between Sarah Bemhardt's Dame aiix Camelias and 
Fraulein Malten's Kundry^ as the last act of Parsifal 

, will show. 

She is more eager to win him now than ever, 
because more sincerely passionate. This is no 
innocent, she feels. This is a man clothed with 
royalty, if not hedged with some divinity. She 
draws timidly near him. She beseeches his grace. 
She is more winning, more dangerous, because 
more natural and earnest than ever. She glides 
across the width of the stage to where Parsifal 
kneels regardless of her presence. She lavishes 
on him caresses which we now feel more pathetic 
than hateful. Parsifal stares at her blankly. She 
stirs in him a deeper abstraction because she causes 
a new and deeper vision of inward revelation. Of 
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kingly build, he has spiritual divination of a king's 
bane. He recognises in her the witch who ruined 
Amfortas. To every caress he only replies, '* Yes, 
it was thus she smiled, she bent, she languished 
on him, and kissed his soul away." She kisses 
Parsifal again, and again recalled, he springs to 
his feet, flings her from him, and bids her leave 
him for ever. The moans of Amfortas reach us 
from the instruments. The splendid passion of 
this scene is not surpassed in art. Kundry's 
speech, in reply, would tax any actress, and, 
indeed, Wagner's drama, so far from being written 
for particular actors, has to manufacture its own. 
She taunts him ; she cowers to him ; she would 
move the pity of a stone by her double prayer 
for love and redemption. " Redeemer art thou ! 
and wilt thou redeem all but me? O, how I 
have waited for thee. From eternity I have waited. 
None have waited like me. Woman waits for 
redemption in me. If thou knewest my curse, 
steeled ever by new laughter to new woe ! I 
laughed at HIM once, and his look is my curse. 
From world to world I seek Him. I think some- 
times I have found that heavenly glance again, but 
again my curse and my laughter return, and I 
make another sinner fall. Weep I cannot, only cry 
and rage, deluded ever in the night. At last a 
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redeemer has come to me. Let me weep but for 
an hour on thy bosom. Then be I outcast from 
God or man I will be purged and redeemed in 
thee." If Kundry cannot weep for herself, we can 
here. 

" Love is enough," she would say, with a thin 
semi-pagan school of our own. Wagner knows 
better. "We were together damned eternally," 
says Parsifal, " if for one hour I forgot my 
mission in thine arms." Nothing can save them 
but a divine sternness on his part which has to 
become harshness in the end. Mark how the 
temptation passes from his filial affection to play 
now on that very pity in him which was his first 
discipline from heaven. He has to turn round 
upon his own past pieties, even on the pity in which 
his better self began. And he takes up his saving 
work by becoming the preacher to Kundry of the 
one true way. "Not by such love cometh thy 
salvation." 

'' The solace which shall end thy woe 
From that woe's spring can never flow. 
Salvation never on thee fall 
, Till that spring close for good and all." 

The spring, that is, of passion and the desire to"\\ 
possess. The love of passion and possession is not 
the redeeming love. There is here a suggestion 
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of the Buddhist and Pessimist doctrine of the 
extinction of sorrow by the extinction of desire. 
Such metaphysics are disputable. B ut the moral 
truth in these lines is not disputable. Such sin as 
Kundry's c aanot b e expiat ed by any purit ies^of 
earthly love, however blessed these may be for 
tliose who have not sinned in the similitude of her 
transgression. Deadl^ove is not atoned_ by l ove 
legitimate, and the love of a man and woman can 
redeem the soul of neither, much as it may mend 
the life! TEe defiled love of earth is to be cleansed 
only oy the unearthly love of heaven, by the divine 
love, whose happiness is complete devotion to one 
who is no exclusive possession, and by the purity 
of service which looks for nothing again. The 
next act will show us what this means. 
• Parsifal knows the way, but he knows not as yet 
the redeemer. Clouds and darkness are still about 
his soul. "Another must be thy redeemer," he 
cries, ** and others than thou wait his appearing." 
He IS thinking of the knights. " But how to 
know him. O this curse of illusion and error about 
all salvation!" And with the doubt rises the 
earthly longings and seductions again. The soul- 
emotions are turbid with the "blood-emotions." 
The stream of his consecration is tainted with his 
red human earth, and like Amfortas, like Augustine, 
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he IS the victini of a divided being and a fever of 
holy war. 

" O this night of world -illusion, 
Weal and woe in dire confusion. 
Heavenly yearnings, thirsts for hell." 

* Kundry pursues him with the tenacity which is 
fast becoming the recklessnes of despair. " Did my 
kiss open for thee a world ? Take jn^^mb race and 
b5COijxfiJita-go4." Then, with a woman's bitterness, 
^*Oh, yes, redeem the world, become its god, and for 
that leave me for ever damned ! " " No ; I offer 
redemption also to thee." "Let me love thee then." 
*' Love and redemption thou shalt have — only show 
me the way to Amfortas." Kundry breaks into 
fury. " What, shall it ever be mankind first — this 
man, too, of all others — and me last." She is beside 
herself She relapses into hellish laughter over 
those she has damned. " Never. And thou shalt 
never find this way. Ha ! struck with his own spear, 
Christ's spear, that Christ's curse gave me power to 
win ! " Then in a flash to the other pole. " Pity ! 
Pity ! One hour be mine, and I will show thee the 
way." This is dreadful to see and hear; what must 
it be to act? She makes to embrace him. He 
dashes her from him. She is now mad and blind. 
She shrieks to Klingsor and all his angels for help, 
and she curses Parsifal to endless mazes of error 
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on the paths that lead him from her. Klingsor 
suddenly appears, and bars Parsifars exit with the 
sacred spear. The girls return and gather to 
Kundry — again one of themselves. The wizard 
hurls the spear at Parsifal, and lo ! it stops in the 
air and quivers harmless over his head. He seizes 
it with rapture, and makes with it the sign of the 
cross. The castle and its master sink in ruins 
through the yawning earth. The girls collapse like 
withered flowers of passion past, and the garden 
turns to a desert. Kundry falls to the ground, and 
Parsifal departs by the background as he came, 
turning only to call to Kundry, who raises her head 
for a last, dumb, desperate lo6k. "Thou knowest 
where thou shalt see me again." 



IV. 



THE overture to the third act is as dreary as 
the last was dreadful. It is a long desert 
twilight. It is a musical picture of the most 
forlorn doubt; of the maze, the struggle, the labour, 
and sorrow of Parsifal in his preparatio evangelica. It 
is the fearful pit, and miry clay. All at first is lonely, 
hopeless, and dismal. It is "desolation deified,'* 
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It is a "grey, void, lampless, deep, unpeopled 
world." Echoes of Kundry's curse mingle in conflict 
with the strains of the Grail. She had power, not, 
indeed, to master him, but still to condemn him toT^ 
this. After the surrender in which he put the cup 
of joy away, he is now in the love-lorn chaos of a 
world not realised, seeking for a goal he is still 
far from finding, amid a dark and spectral travail 
of spirit which music alone has the power ta 
interpret. The motive of the spear and the strain 
of promise sound as battle cries in the grim good 
fight 

The curtain rises on a scene in the precincts of 
the Grail. A long time has elapsed. The tempta- 
tion in the last scene was not a brief episode in 
Parsifal's life, but the symbol of prolonged warfare, 
and the overture covers years of "Arabia." It is 
spring, and Good Friday. The open comer of a 
wood is before us, with a lovely meadow rising to 
the rear. On the right is a fountain ; on the left a 
hermit's hut. It is early morning, and a fresh, dewy 
radiance is over all. The sweet, cool light and the 
small wild flowers are in exquisite contrast with the 
fever of the blazing garden in the last scene, 
Gurnemanz, now white and failing, clad only in the 
shirt of the knights without their robe, is. the hermit 
of the hut He issues and listens. He has heard a 
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moan. Again it comes. He makes for the thicket, 
parts the bushes, and discovers the well-known but 
long lost Kundry in a state of semi-consciousness. 
He drags her out, sets her on the bank, and uses 
every means to recall her to life. " Wake, wake, 
spring is here." So it is ; the spring of a sweeter 
summer than the old knight knew. At last she 
wakes. She is attired as in the first act, but 
much paler. Her long hair streams over her 
coarse brown robe, and the fierceness is departed 
from her face and eyes. Long she stares at 
Gurnemanz. Then suddenly she recollects herself, 
and begins to arrange her clothes and hair. It is 
her first little sign of an infinite change to true 
womanhood. The sullen spirit has gone. Humility, 
too humble to know it is humble, has taken the 
place of self-contempt. Service has become a 
second nature, not a freak. Without speaking a 
word she rises, and goes quite naturally about the 
first menial offices she can find. She enters the 
hut and re-issues with a pitcher to draw water. Her 
gait is gentle, languid, even crushed. Gurnemanz 
gazes after her with an amazement interpreted by 
the triolets in the bass. "What, no word of thanks?'* 
She bends her head gently, and utters long and 
low the words, " Service ! Service ! " It is the old 
sweet voice, but it has a new sweetness too The 
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motive that sounds from the orchestra is the same 
that marked her in the best moments of her 
previous life near the Grail, as when she brought 
the balsam for the King. 

We have already seen Parsifal performing with 
his back alone for half an act. That was nothing 
to what we must now mark. Kundry does not 
utter another sound throughout the rest of this 
great act, and yet she is the central figure in it. 
We cannot see the rest sometimes for her and the 
tears she draws from us. It is all done by pure 
acting, and the poet's power of situation. The 
greatest voices of the German operatic stage must 
consent to be entirely silent in the crowning act, 
and produce their overwhelming effect by gesture 
and expression alone. And Wagner has per- 
suaded the greatest artists the German stage can 
produce to do it, to do it with all their hearts, and to 
become greater artists than ever in doing it HeM 
has discovered Ff aulein Malten to herself for one. I 

Gurnemanz grows more and more amazed as 
Kundry moves about in her quiet and distrait way. 
What has done this? Is it the influence of the 
holy day — the charm which moves with such melt- 
ing melody in the accompaniment to all this scene ? 
Waiting for her pitcher to fill, Kundry becomes 
suddenly interested in something in the wood. She 
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beckons Gurnemanz to come and look, and then, h6r 
interest gone again, she retires with the water to the 
hut, and occupies herself with its arrangement. No 
incidents of the day can keep her curiosity long 
alive, for her whole life is now one unearthly event. , 
We may compare here Mr. Browning's Lazarus in 
the "Epistle of Karshish." A strange figure 
approaches, enters, and moves dreamily past Gur- 
nemanz, who stands aside puzzled and lets him 
slowly pass. He is clad from head to heel in black > 
armour. His helmet is closed, his spear dropped, 
his head sunk on his breast, and he drags weariness 
in every step. He reaches a small hillock where he i 

sits down by the spring. Who is this that cometh 
from Edom ? In the orchestra we hear the Parsifal 
motive mingling with that dreary wilderness-strain 
which opened the overture. Gurnemanz stares, 
approaches, and asks if he can serve the stranger 
by showing him the way. The figure does not even 
salute, but gently and sadly shakes his head, at 
which Gurnemanz takes the liberty to tell him he 
is on holy ground, where men are not wont to come 
in armour. Does he not know what day it is? The 
figure shakes his head again, " What a heathen ! 
It is Good Friday." The head sinks deeper than 
ever. " Down with thy weapons," continues Gur- 
nemanz, " on His day who, weaponless, shed His 
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holy blood for the world." After a brief silence the 
figure slowly rises, thrusts the butt of his spear into 
the ground, lays sword, helmet and shield reverently 
beside it, gently kneels before the head of the spear, 
and is lost in silent adoration of it Gurnemanz 
gazes with sudden and growing agitation. Kundry 
issues from the hut, and he beckons her to his side. 
It is he. It is Parsifal. Gumemanz's excitement 
becomes intense. " Yes, it is the fool I thrust out 
of doors. And it is — the spear." Kundry has 
recognised him too, but her memories of him are of 
a different cast. At last then they meet again. 
She turns her face away, and creeps to the rear of 
the stage, where she stands by the hut looking 
away from both men over the shining meadow and 
its flowers. Parsifal rises from prayer, looks round 
and recognises Gurnemanz, who is beside himself 
at the greeting. " Whence comest thou ?" he says. 
" From the paths of coil and woe I come. Are 
they here at end ? Or is this a new illusion, and 
am I wandering still ? AH is changed." " Whom 
seekest thou?" "Him whose woes I once saw with 
a fool's eyes. I feel as if I were chosen to bring 
him weal. But alas ! a curse haunts me still." But 
his mission is not even yet clear to him or sure. 
The wound of a godless, womanless, wandering 
world is still open ; the agony of lover's enuncia- 
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tion still mutters in his soul ; spectral fightings 
and fears still beset his spiritual way. And he is 
the type of many pure ones who would do good, 
but know not how in this dissolving age, who find 
the way of salvation beset with illusions the most 
thickly of all. "I am cursed never to find the 
way to save, to wander in trackless error and 
incessant war. I well nigh despair. Why with 
such reverence have I kept this lance ? For what 
have I ever refused to lift it in my own defence ? 
Unconsecrate, how could I wield the holy thing? 
I bring it home. It is the sacred spear." Gurne- 
manz is in solemn ecstacy. The redeemer has 
come at last. Parsifal is not sure of this, but the 
old knight is. But one step remains for Parsifal to 
take, and it is his last. To complete the sense of 
saviourhood he requires only that the faith of others 
in him should seal his call. Let him be believed in 
by only one, and he can be sure of himself. Till 
now, called as he was and anointed of heaven, he 
could do no great work because none were found 
to believe in him, and no human sympathy lighted 
his way. Now in the faith of Gurnemanz, and 
still more, perhaps, as we shall see, in that of 
Kundry, he finds himself. For the second time 
Kundry does him that service. As for her, while 
Parsifal speaks of the curse and the night, she 
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shrinks still further out of sight. She slips un- 
observed into the hut, and we can only see her 
outline upon its window, as she continues to gaze 
upon the peaceful mead. Perhaps her presence 
was still sinister upon Parsifal. At any rate, her 
withdrawal has a studied coincidence with Gume- 
manz's next words. " Thy curse is gone," he cries ; 
"if curse it was, it has gone. Thou art near the 
Grail. Its knights await thee. O what misery has 
been ours ! How we need thee ! The King, more 
desperate than ever, refuses to uncover the Grail and 
dispense our souls' food. If he look not on the life- 
giving Grail he thinks he may die, and death is his 
one desire. Our knightly power is sick and dying. 
'We have neither courage nor aspiration, and we 
wander aimless, weak and pale. Titurel is dead, 
and here in solitude I wait the call to follow 
him." Parsifal's misery returns at this account. 
He accuses himself and his cowardice, and seems 
slipping back into the desert of soul from which he 
came. Chosen for redemption, yet the last path of 
deliverance seems to him now closed, since things 
in Montsalvat are so hopeless. Kundry has gathered 
courage from his self-reproach to come to the door 
of the hut and lift her eyes to him. He does not 
see her. He totters, and Gurnemanz, catching him 
■in his arms, carries him to the edge of the holy 
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well, and lays him on the moss. Kundry hurries 
out with a basin and water to revive him, while in 
the band her stormy motive passes into her motive 
of service. It is her first chance of real service, 
the first time she seems really needed ; and it is, 
therefore, like a sword-thrust when Gurnemanz 
motions her back, and da.mps her new eagerness 
into the utter resignation of her habitual mien. 
She wanders bent and slow to the hut again. 
But it is no rebuff. Gurnemanz, too, has a mission 
now — the mission of the Baptist. "Our sacred well 
must sprinkle him. A great work waits him, and a 
holy, and the dust of error must be washed and 
blessed away." Kundry, encouraged, returns, and 
devoutly helps to divest Parsifal of his remaining 
armour. With what tender awe she handles cuirass, 
greaves, and shoes ! As Parsifal half reclines in his 
white robe there is a studied resemblance in his 
features and mien to the traditional representation 
of Christ. It is deeply affecting, as Kundry, on her 
knees, in an abstraction of passionate reverence, 
proceeds to bathe his feet from the spring. She 
stoops as if to kiss them if she dared; but she 
never ventures to lift her eyes to his face. The 
scene is too solemn to be sentimental. "All is 
quiet, happy, and suppressed." The music through- 
out combines the holiness ot the Grail and the 
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peace of Resurrection with the tender grace of the 
spring. Wearily Parsifal inquires if he shall be 
taken to Amfortas to-day. Amfortas first again ! 
But that is nothing to Kundry now. She is not at 
her deliverer's head, but to be at his feet is too 
much honour for her. While Gurnemanz replies 
that all awaits them at Montsalvat, and to-day is 
the funeral of Titurel, which he is about to attend, 
the glance of Parsifal falls for the first time on 
Kundry with a quick, pleased wonder; and at the 
same moment we hear in the orchestra a peculiar 
movement which occurred once before as Kundry 
described to Parsifal the glance upon her of the eye 
of Christ. Through Parsifal the Saviour has looked 
on her again, and not now to curse, but to bless and 
release. But the wonder of Parsifal is not simply 
caused by the sight of Kundry. It is also due to 
the new sense of what Kundry's devotion is rousing 
within himself To even her is it given, as it may 
have been given to her prototype of old, not only to 
gladden, but even to certify in some degree her 
saviour's soul. If ever Christ rejoiced in spirit, 
realised to Himself His saving vocation, and was 
refreshed to go on His redeeming way, surely he 
must have so felt when such women knelt to Him, 
when they kissed His feet, and departed ecstatic, 
humbled and forgiven. 
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In the presence of Kundry and Gurnemanz 
Parsifal's last doubt vanishes. He rises to his high 
calling. A solemn certainty fills his soul, and the 
radiance of it passes into his face. It is hardly 
possible to believe that this noble and joyful figure 
is the same as he who but a little, while ago 
entered from the desert and its temptations, 
scarcely saved. Of such power it is that we should 
be believed in. Such virtue enters us, and such 
added being, in the act that we are beloved. What 
respect is to the upright, what admiration is to 
the hero, that are faith and love to the saviour 
kind. 

With a grave gentleness and a royal kindness 
he associates the prodigal woman with her elder 
brother, the knight, and gives them an equal share 
in the ministry of his consecration. Addressing 
-first Kundry, then Gurnemanz, he says, "Thou hast 
washed my feet, now let my friend sprinkle my 
head." Wagner selects as eternally and ideally 
significant only the two (Protestant) sacraments. 
We have seen his treatment of the Eucharist. Here 
we have consecration by Baptism, with all its 
suggestions of refreshment and purity. Gurnemanz 
takes water from the spring, and sprinkles it on 
Parsifal's head, blessing him into purity by the 
pure, and loosing the very last chains and stains of 
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the world's sin. Kundry meanwhile, still kneeling 
in busy rapture, has pulled from her bosom a golden 
vial, and slowly poured its unguent upon his feet 
As slowly and as gravely she gathers her long black 
hair from her shoulders, and like one in a dream 
dries with it the ointment away. Up till now 
P.arsifal has been reclining on the bank where he 
had been laid, but the influence of Kundry's worship 
in helping him to full possession of himself is shown 
by his rising here to a sitting position, and extending 
his hand in benediction and acknowledgment It 
is a somewhat perilous situation. Any but first-rate 
art would be in danger of lapsing into sentiment, to 
the vulgarising and collapse of all. But Wagner 
is safe, and his feeling is sound. There is no 
effusiveness anywhere. All is strong and chaste, 
even holy. The spiritual atmosphere is "Touch- 
me-not," even when contact comes. The passionate 
reserves of unselfish passion and the deep modesties 
of profound religion have no small share in the 
ineffable impression we here feel. Gently still, for 
we are in the believing world that makes not haste, 
Parsifal takes the vial from her hand with a tender 
radiance deeper than a smile, and, handing it to 
Gurnemanz, at last proclaims himself the old knight's 
suzerain and the heir of the Grail. "Dost thou 
anoint my feet, too?" he says to Kundry; "then 
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he may hail me as king." 

We may mark how both the official functions of 
Gurnemanz upon his head, by water and by oil, are 
suggested and anticipated by the loving instinct of 
the abased Kundry at his feet. Hers is the woman's ^ 
function of initiating by suggestion rather than hyu^ 
performance. The post of humility is really the 
post of honour, and love like hers is the divining 
love that in the long run moves and leads the 
sterner world. The Parsifal motive sounds from 
the orchestra, passing into union with the Messiah 
strain and that of the Grail, as Gurnemanz in 
exaltation anoints Parsifal and salutes him. More 
. radiant than ever, and more grave, Parsifal turns to 
perform the first act of his reign. It is not now 
Amfortas first, it is at length Kundry — who seeks 
but to be last, and less than nothing. As the glorified 
Christ appeared first to Mary, so Parsifal's first busi- 
ness is with Kundry. The strains of faith and of the 
Grail stream up from the instruments as he gazes on 
her face upturned at last ; and as her head quickly 
droops he baptizes her with water from the well. 
.Once he nearly killed her, and she gave him a cup 
of cold water in reply. Now he returns it with 
heavenly interest, and it nearly kills her again. 
Her old self it does finally kill. It kills utterly her 
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curse. "Take thy baptism, and believe in the 
redeemer." The pity he sternly refused to Kundry 
as her lover he freely bestows as her saviour, and 
her redemption is complete. And the sign of it is 
this. She sinks on her face, not stunned now, but 
overwhelmed, shaken to the very depths of her 
great being. She weeps passionately whose curse 
had been laughter, and her sobs are now the only 
possible expression of her supernatural joy. 

It is a new world and a redeemed. The glory of 
spring is now the glory of resurrection. The land- 
scape itself becomes sacramental. How sweet the 
world sleeps when passion's fitful fever is by. How 
cool IS reality, how fevered and false is the illusion 
of selfish desire. How fresh is our last best truth. 
How various is the great simplicity. How manifold 
of life is the shining meadow and its deep green 
flowery peace. Yes, the last peace is green, not grey ; 
and it is not loud, but deep. Spring, resurrection, 
chaste, sane, satisfying joy, sober certainty, and 
tender peace, — such things as these speak to us in 
the exquisite orchestral number which now begins, 
and expresses the spiritual atmosphere to which all 
have come. It is a great " pastoral symphony " as 
has been said. Parsifal lifts his head, and gazes, 
entranced, upon forest and field. He never saw 
nature like this. In his youth even it was not so 
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gladsome as now. The desert rejoices and blossoms. 
Gardens are gaudy and wild compared with the 
cultured grace of nature redeemed — the same, but 
not the same. "Marvellous flowers," he says, "once 
I saw, which clamoured about me high as my head. 
Never saw I blossom or bough so gentle, so tender, 
as this. None ever shone with such fragrant, child- 
like, grace ; none ever spoke to me with such frank- 
ness of love." The contrast, of course, is with the 
magic garden of sin. "Yes," replies Gurnemanz, 
"it is the Good Friday magic. Nay, sink not, 
mourn not, weep not. Here sinners' tears are 
turned to holy dew. Here every creature glories 
in a world redeemed. The Crucified we see not on 
His cross, we see His redeemed among men. The 
very flowers feel that they are trodden lightlier or 
not at all, and nature celebrates its Innocents' Day." 
The magic air invades the soul of the prostrate 
Kundry. It is no longer passion's hour, but peace 
has become a passion. Redemption even is not 
now a prayer but a great calm, a reality ever to 
abide. She slowly gathers her sobbing form and 
lifts her bared head. She is still at Parsifal's feet 
With streaming eyes she gazes in his face. Is 
something lacking yet ? Her look is still a speech- 
less prayer, and the orchestra gives it wings. Does 
she quite know what she wants? Perhaps not. 
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But something in her tells her she lacks the last 
touch of the redemptive spring. " There is no sin/* 
says the Imitation, " but shall have its torment in 
kind.*' Shall forgiveness also be in any sense in 
terms of the offence ? Parsifal understands. 

I saw some lade who laughed on me ; 

Crave they Redemption now like thee ? 

But thy tears, too. are healing dew. ^\' 

Thou weepest ! See, the world smiles newi^ 

And he slowly stoops and puts his lips to her brow, 
as in other scenes she had done to him. It is the 
holy kiss of Scripture; the last seal of forgiveness; 
the sweet, modest, human sacrament in its most 
sacred use. And the lovely motive of the flowery 
mead tells us that the tears of sinners restored are 
part of the Eternal Beauty as surely as the pure 
dew upon the field. Much high-flown nonsense is 
talked by the younger devotees of Wagner and 
Pessimism about the redemptive mission of Art. 
The master's genius is far truer and deeper than 
the disciples* interpretation of it; and it may be 
asked of their ardent unwisdom if it was Art that 
redeemed Kundry. 

But much must yet be done. The conquest of 
sin is not yet complete, and its sting is still aching 
in the world. Solemn bells begin to strike upon 
our ear from the holy Burg, and amid the Easter 
joy there intrudes the remembrance of the spiritual 
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famine and anarchy among the knights^ These 
have culminated in the death of Titurel for lack 
of refreshment from the long-closed Grail. " 'Tis 
noon," says Gurnemanz, " and it is the hour." The 
motive of Parsifal sounds out, only to pass into the 
weird Transformation music which -in the first act 
expounded to us the solemn fear that girds the 
sanctuary. Gurnemanz and Kundry invest Parsifal 
with the mail and mantle of the knights. The 
scene begins slowly to change and pass in the same 
mystic way as in the first act, only now in the 
contrary direction, from left to right. Parsifal 
grasps reverently the spear and follows Gurnemanz, 
Kundry following him "afar off." The wood 
vanishes as the gloom descends. Portals open in 
massive rocks, and gradually the three are lost to 
sight. The mournful bells sound nearer and nearer. 
We perceive dim corridors traversed by figures in 
funereal guise. And at last the light rises again 
upon the hall of the Grail as we saw it before, only 
now without the tables. In the gloom a train of 
knights slowly moves from the rear on the right, 
bearing the coffin of the dead Titurel. From the 
left emerges a second train, bearing in front the 
covered Grail, and behind it on his litter the sick 
Amfortas. The two trains move forward to meet 
each other in the central foreground, then turn 
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and cany their respective burdens back to the 
centre of the stage, where the bier is laid on a 
catafalque, the Grail on the altar behind, and 
behind that the King Amfortas. The trains as 
they advance address each other in antiphon. "We 
carry the Grail. What carry ye?" "We carry 
Titurel." "What aileth him?" "The burden of 
age slew him, as the vision of the Grail was denied 
him." " Who denied it ? " " That sinner whom ye 
escort" "We escort him to-day once more to 
perform his office for the last time." "Woe and 
warning ! We warn thee to thy task." With this 
the bier and the King are both deposited, and the 
knights are gathered round, restless and threatening. 
Amfortas takes up the "woe." "Yes, woe to me. 
Will ye not slay me?" Then he bursts into a 
torrent of remorseful appeal to his now sainted 
father. " I brought death to thee ; O thou who art 
now in the Saviour's glorious presence, pray that 
His blood unveiled, as it brings life's blessing to 
these knights, may bring to me the blessing of 
death. So only can my wound and poison die." 
The knights with still more menace press upon him 
the unveiling of the Grail. He grows desperate. 
He refuses. He rises frantic from his couch. He 
rushes down the steps among the appalled and 
yielding brotherhood. He tears open the bosom of 
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his mantle. He prays them to strike and bring 
him his end. "Slay the sinner, and of itself the 
Grail will then beam upon you." 

By this time Parsifal, Gurnemanz, and Kundry 
have entered unperceived among the knights. The 
great moment has come. Parsffal steps forward, 
raises the spear, and with its point touches the 
King's side, exclaiming. 

One only weapon serves the hour, 
The spear that smote to heal has power. 

The King's frenzy passes into ecstacy ; he totters, 
and is caught by Gurnemanz. "Be whole," con- 
tinues Parsifal ; '* be purified, atoned, for I will take 
thine office. Blessed be thy woe. It gave the 
shrinking fool pity, supreme power, and the might 
of purest knowledge. I bring you back the sacred 
spear." Parsifal holds it aloft, and they gaze raptly 
upon its point, which begins to glow an awful red. 
" O miracle 1 It closed thy wound, and now I see 
flowing from it the holy blood, yearning to rejoin 
its spring thjcre in the depths of the Grail. Unveil 
the Grail. It shall be closed no more." The shrine 
is opened by the boys. Parsifal takes the cup, 
elevates it, and kneels before it in dumb devotion. 
It glows in his hands. A flood of light flows from 
above upon the whole company. Titurel, restored 
for a moment to life, rises from his bier to bless the 
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solemn hour. A dove descends, and hovers above 
Parsifal, who waves the Grail gently over the 
bowed heads from the altar steps. Amfortas and 
Gumemanz kneel and revere Parsifal, while the 
whole assembly, in a tone of subdued triumph and 
joy, sing, to the sound of harpers harping upon 
their harps, and in the strain of the Fool-motive, 
now glorified as a Saviour-motive, 

Miracle of Grace supreme I 

Be redeemed who didst redeem. 

And what of Kundry ? She is that dark figure, 
softly going, who follows Parsifal like his shadow, 
yet remote, without lifting her eyes from his form. 
Unregarded, she moves slowly and timidly towards 
the altar steps, up which she creeps the most un- 
worthy and most dear of all. Amid the tumult of 
worship she lies prone in adoration, and as the joy 
and glory is at its height she rolls over and dies, 
with the glory pouring upon her upturned face and 
the throne of the opened heaven in her eyes. Is she 
1 extinct, as the sad philosophers would teach — be- 
lieve it who can. 

As the strain of praise rises from deep men's 
voices through the youths to the boys in the dome, 
there floats down on the softest pinions of sound 
the great faith-motive. Worlds seem opening 
upon worlds. Bliss unspeakable is uttered in the 
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music which alone can tell it. ' The niotive of the 
Grail prolongs the solemn tale, and upon its notes 
the redeemed come to themselves again with sing- 
ing and great joy upon their heads, and sorrow and 
sighing flee away. 

It is needless to dwell upon the shortcomings of 
a work like this if placed in any rivalry with the 
Christian Redemption. Parsifal is no more the^ 
world's Messiah than Deronda. It is neither as 
the founder nor the prophet of a new religion that 
Wagner will live. He js ;^p artist with j. message 
for_ths.,SOuL^ but it is not for artists to bring the 
soul's redemption. When it comes, it comes by no 
godless Messiah. But if too little stress has been 
laid by the Church upon Cf^rist's conquest of n^^n's 
sin in Hisj^wn sjjjrjti ^J lijgtnry^ if His life-long 
temptation and victory have been neglected as the 
real work of Redemption, if Christian people have 
been too easily satisfied to have such a work done 
for them instead of repeated in them, if the Christian 
conflict has been too un-moral, too legal, fanciful, or 
sentimental, and if it has thus been severed from 
the great Art of the spiritual imagination, we may 
gladly submit to be recalled to one neglected truth 
of Scripture by an artist and thinker who is not 
singular, but the hierophant of God's spirit of the 
age. 
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The effect upon the world of such a work as this 
must become extraordinary as it becomes more and 
more known. But without indulging in forecast 
we are free to marvel at such a product from 
amidst a people who are reported to have left 
>religion behind, and to have fallen into a scientific 
paganism and a military materialism. We are free 
to dwell upon this witness to the indestructible 
vitality of the great niiiitinn nsrdi j n the sou L 
and the invincible might of the great Christian 
ideas in the world. And we are free, perhaps, to 
look forward to such a restoration of belief as shall 
make Christ not only Saviour of the complex and 
vexed modem spirit, but the Deliverer from that 
sin which is still the torment and dead-weight of 
the race. It is the sin of sex that is becoming 
more than intemperance the fatal sin of modem 
life. And the new development of the old gospel 
of Love will probably have to arrive through its 
application to the impurity of society and its con^ 
flict with the degradation of love. The great 
Redemption is a redemption of Man, of both sexes 
alike. And it must be a Redemption chiefly from 
that sin in which they are one flesh to the purity in—V 
which they are one spirit It is most hopeful that 
the last great work of the thinking nation should be 
the utterance of man's need for Redemption as his 
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deepest passion. It is most hopeful that it should 
be the need for Redemption from that sin which 
more than any other destroys society and makes a 
true Socialisni impossible. The passion of sex is 
the deepest passion of the race, except the passion 
to be delivered in God from the abuse of passion. 
It is that abuse which most threatens the social 
future. It is with that abuse that the Gospel of the 
future of Europe must wrestle. And it is in the 
conflict with such abuse and sin that the most 
potent resource, the most awful solemnity, and 
the most ineffable tenderness of the Gospel, will 
emerge. The Art of the present forecasts the 
Religion of the future ; but it is Religion and not 
Art that must fight the battles of the future, and 
lead us by spiritual conflict with the wild beasts of 
passion, and the dark phantoms of error, to the 
moral way, and the paths of righteousness, and the 
gates of freedom and joy. 
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